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PREFACE. 


The  present  volume  is  an  attempt  to  lay  before  the 
reader  an  outline  of  the  leading  features  of  the  history 
of  Ireland  down. to  the  time  when  that  country  ceased 
to  be  a  separate  kingdom.  Since  the  union  of  the 
two  Parliaments,  Irish  history  has  become  inextricably 
blended  with  the  history  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  any 
attempt  to  relate  it  would  entail  a  task  of  far  greater 
magnitude,  and  one  beyond  the  scope  of  a  popular  work. 
The  author  can  take  no  credit  for  original  research. 
The  principal  materials  of  which  use  has  been  made 
arc  the  very  numerous  historical  works  bearing  on  the 
subject,  written  from  very  diverse  points  of  view ;  the 
published  State  papers  ;  the  published  correspondence 
of  eminent  statesmen ;  and  the  statutes  of  the  realm. 
Wherever  passages  appear  between  inverted  commas 
the  quotations  come  from  the  three  latter  sources. 


vi  PREFACE. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  full  chronological  tabic  and  a  list 
of  the  chief  governors  of  Ireland  will  to  some  extent 
supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  text,  which  are  almost 
unavoidable  in  such  a  sketch  as  is  here  presented. 

C.  G.  W. 


3,  Dr.  Johnson's  Buildings,  Temple, 
April,  1882. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  • 


-•O*" 


A.D. 
C  432. 

c.  444- 
c.  450. 


c.  465. 
c.  480. 


c.  484. 


c.  500. 


c.  51a 
c  53* 


Arrival    in  Ireland  of  St. 

Patrick. 
Foundation  of  the  see  and 

priory    of    Armagh     by 

St  Patrick. 
Foundation  of  the   abbeys 

of   Inniscathery,    Down- 

patrick,  Saul,  Trim,  Ar- 

dagh,     Duleek,     Drum- 

shallon,  and    Louth,  by 

St.  Patrick. 
Death  of  St.  Patrick. 
Foundation  of  an  abbey  at 

Antrim    by    Dartract,   a 

disdple  of  St.  Patrick. 
Foundation  of  an  abbey  at 

Clogher  by  St.  Aid. 
Foundation  of  the  nunnery 

and  abbey  of  Kildare  by 

St.  Bright. 
Foundation  of  a  monastery 

at    Swords   by    St.    Co- 

lomb. 
Foundation  of  a  priory  at 

Castle    Dermot    by    St. 

Dermot. 
Foundation    of  the   abbey 

of    Lough    Deary,    Co. 

Donegal    (St.     Patrick's 

Purgatory),by  St.Dabeoc. 
Foundation  of  the  abbey  of 

Emly  by  St.  Ailbe. 
Foundation    of  the   abbey 


A.D. 


c.  540. 


c.  544. 

c.  546. 

c  548. 

c  549- 
c  550. 


c  555- 


c  563. 


of  Glendalough   by    St. 

Kevin. 
Foundation  of  an  abbey  at 

Clones  by  St.  Tigernach. 
Foundation  of  the  abbey  of 

Roscommon  by  St.  Col- 

man. 
Foundation  of  the  abbey  of 

the  island  of  All  Saints, 

in    Lough  Rea,   by    St. 

Kieran. 
Foundation    of  abbeys    at 

Deny  and  Durrow  by  St. 

Columb. 
Foundation  of  the  abbey  of 

Clonmacnoise. 
Foundation  of  the  abbey  of 

Clonard  by  St.  Kieran. 
Foundation  of  the  abbey  of 

Muckamore,  Co.  Antrim, 

by  St.  Col  man. 
Foundation  of  the  abbey  of 

Aghmacarte  by  O'Demp- 

sey. 
Foundation  of  the  abbey  of 

Drum  lane,  Co.  Cavan. 
Foundation  of  the  abbey  of 

Kells  by  St.  Columb. 
Foundation  of  the  abbey  of 

Bangor  by  St.  Comgall. 
St.     Columbkill     preaches 

Christianity  in  the  West- 
cm  Isles. 


*  Those  events  printed  in  italics  are  other  then  those  occurring  in  Ireland. 
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660. 

665. 
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787. 

795- 
80a 


815. 
844. 


Foundation  of  a  monastery 
at  Ardfert  by  St.  Brendan. 

Foundation  of  the  abbey  of 
Innisfallen  by  St.  Finian 
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Irish  missionaries  on  the 
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Foundation  of  a  monastery 
at  Cone,  Co.  Mayo,  by 
St.  Fechan. 

Foundation  of  a  monastery 
at  Mayo  by  St.  Colman. 

Feargal  (Virgilius)  flour- 
ished. 

The  Northmen  invade  Eng- 
land. 

The  Northmen  invade  Ire- 
land. 

Charles  the  Great,  Emperor 
of  the  West. 

Foundation  of  the  abbey  of 
Inistioge,  Co.  Kilkenny. 

Arrival  of  Turges. 

His  death — Massacre  of  the 
Northmen  by  the  Irish. 


A.D. 

849.  Fresh  incursions  of  North- 
men, 
c.  850.  Joannes     Scotus      Erigcna 
flourished. 

853.  Arrival    of    Anlaf — nose- 
money  is  collected. 

872.  The  Northmen  invade  Scot- 
land from  Ireland. 

879.  Peace  of  Wedmore  between 
King    Alfred    and    the 
Northmen. 
c.  900.  Reign   of   Cormac   McCu- 
linan,  King  of  Leinster. 

937.  Anlaf  with  a  eotttingent  of 
Northmen  from  Ireland 
defeated  at  Brunanburgk 
by  Atheist  an. 

948.  Conversion  of  the   North- 
men in  Ireland. 
St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dubljn, 
founded   by   the   North- 
men. 

968.  Battle  of  Sulchoid. 

Brian  Boru  succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  Munster. 

980.  The  Northmen  defeated  at 
Tara  by  Malachy,  King 
of  all  Ireland. 
Foundation  of  the  priory 
of  Holmpatrick,  Co. 
Dublin,  by  Sitric. 

983.  Brian  extends  his  rule  over 
Leinster. 

997.  Struggle  between  Brian  and 
Malachy. 

1 001.  Seizure  of  the  throne  of  Tara 

by  Brian. 

1002.  Massacre  of  Northmen    in 

England  by  the  Saxons. 

1003.  Invasion    of   England    by 

Smeytte. 

1013.  Rebellion  of  Leinster  in  con- 

junction with  the  North- 
men. 

1 014.  Battle  of  Clontarf— death  of 

Brian. 
Restoration  of  Malachy. 

1016.  Malachy  defeats  the  North- 

men. 

1017.  Canute,  King  of  England. 


CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLE. 


xm 


A.D. 
1022. 
I023- 


IO38. 


IO5I. 

IO58. 

IO63. 

IO64. 

1066. 
IO86. 

IO87. 
1088. 


1100. 

1106. 


I1II. 

1 1 19. 

II2I. 
1 1 32. 


"35- 
1 142. 

1 148. 


Death  of  Malachy. 
Teige  and  Donchad,  sons  of 
Brian,  joint  rulers  of  Mun- 
ster. 
Murder  of   Teige  by    Don- 
chad. 
The  priory  of  Christchurch, 
Dublin,  founded  by  Sitric, 
Danish  prince  of  Dublin. 
Donchad  marries  a  daughter 

of  Earl  Godwin. 
Harold    takes    refuge    with 
Donchad  after  his  rebellion 
against  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. 
Donchad  becomes  titular  king 

of  all  Ireland. 
Donchad   defeated   by   Tur- 
lough, son  of  Teige. 
Turlough,  titular  king  of  all 

Ireland. 
Battle  of  Hastings, 
Death  of   Turlough — He  is 
succeeded  by  his  son  Mur- 
kertach. 
William  II.  of  England  suc- 
ceeds. 
Tigernach,    abbot   of  Clon- 
macnoise,    writer    of  the 
"Annals  of   Tigernach," 
dies. 
Henry  I.  of  England  succeeds. 
Foundation  of  a  monastery 
at  Lispool  by  McNoel  Mc- 
Kenless. 
Synod  of  Rath  Bresail. 
Death  of  Murkertach. 
Death  of  Donald  O'Loghlin. 
Struggle    between     Connor 
(yfirien  of   Munster  and 
Turlough     O'Connor     of 
Connaught. 
Stephen  of  England  succeeds. 
Abbey  of  Mellifont  founded 

by  O'Carroll  of  Argiel. 
Abbey  of  Bective  founded  by 

O'Malachlin  of  Meath. 
Abbey  of  Baltinglass  founded 

by  Dermot  McMurrough. 
Abbey   of  Monastemenagh, 


A.D. 


1151- 


1152- 
1 1 53- 


"54- 


1 1 56. 
1 1 59. 

1161. 


1 166. 


1 168. 

1 1 69. 


Limerick,      founded      by 
O'Brien. 

Foundation  of  a  nunnery 
at  Kilcleeheen,  Co.  Kil- 
kenny, by  Dermot  McMur- 
rough. 

Battle  of  Moinmor. 

Turlough  O'Connor  titular 
king  of  all  Ireland. 

Synod  of  Kells. 

A  Cistercian  monastery 
founded  at  Athlone. 

A  Cistercian  monastery 
founded  at  Ncwry  by 
O'Lochlin. 

Abduction  of  O'Rourke's  wife 
by  McMurrough. 

Henry  II.  of  England  succeeds. 

Pope  Adrian  4th  grants 
Ireland  to  Henry  II.  of 
England. 

Conflict  of  Turlough  O'Con- 
nor with  O'Lochlin  of 
Ulster. 

Foundation  of  a  monastery 
at  Odoraey  in  Kerry. 

Death  of  Turlough  O'Connor. 

Foundation  of  the  monastery 
of  Inis  Connagh,  Tip- 
perary,  by  Donnell  O'Brien. 

O'Lochlin,  titular  king  of 
all  Ireland. 

Foundation  of  the  abbey  of 
Boyle,  Roscommon,  by 
Maurice  O'Dubhay. 

Death    of   O'Lochlin. 

Rory  O'Connor,  titular  king 
of  all  Ireland. 

Foundation  of  the  priory 
of  All  Saints,  Dublin,  by 
Dermot  McMurrough. 

Flight  of  Dermot  McMur- 
rough. 

His  bargain  with  Strongbow. 

Arrival  of  Fitzstephen — 
Capture  of  Wexford. 

Invasion  of  Ossory — Arrival 

of  Raymond  Le  Gros. 
Capture  of  Waterford. 

Arrival  of  Strongbow.     His 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


A.D, 


1 1 70. 


II7I. 
1172. 


1 174. 


1 1 75. 

1 177. 

1 1 78. 


1 180. 


Il8l. 
1 183. 


marriage         wilh         Eva 
McMurrough. 

Capture  of  Dublin. 
Synod  of  Armagh  and  manu- 
mission of  English  slaves. 

Death    of     Dermot    Mc- 

Murrough. 
Siege  of  Dublin. 
Strongbow  returns  to  Eng- 
land and  makes  his  peace 

with  Henry. 
Becket  murdered. 
Monastery        founded        at 

Fermoy. 
Henry  II.  arrives. 
He  receives  the  submission 

of  the  chieftains. 
Synod  of  Cashel. 
Government    organized    by 

Henry  at  Dublin. 
He  returns  to  England. 
Foundation  of  the  abbey  of 

St.   Thomas,    Dublin,   by 

William  Fitz-Aldelm. 
Capture  of  Limerick. 
Foundation  of  the  priory  of 

Kilmainhamby  Strongbow. 
Treaty  between  Henry  and 

Rory  O'Connor. 
Prince  John,  Lord  of  Ireland. 
Foundation  of  an  abbey  at 

Astrath,  Co.  Donegal,  by 

Roderick  O'Cananan. 
Foundation  of  an  abbey  at 

Dunbrody,   Co.   Wexford, 

by  Harvey  Mountmorris. 
Foundation  of  an  abbey  at 

Jerpoint,  Kilkenny,  by  Mc- 

Gilpatrick,  of  Upperossory. 
Foundation    of    an     abbey 

at   Middlcton,    Cork,    by 

the  Barrys. 
Foundation  of  an  abbey  at 

Inniscourcy,  Down,  by  Sir 

John  De  Courcy. 
Foundation   of  Holy    Cross 

Abbey  by  Donnell  O'Brien. 
Foundation  of  an    abbey  at 

Abbeyleix      by      Cuchry 

O'Moore. 


A.D. 

1 1 84.  Prince  John  lands  at  Water- 

ford 
Mutiny  of  the  chieftains. 

1 185.  Foundation  of  the  priory  of 

St.  John  at  Waterford  by 
Prince  John. 
1 189.  Foundation  of  a  monastery  at 
Monasterevan,  Kildare,  by 
O'Dempsy. 
Death  of  Henry  //. 


Richard  I.,  1189-1199. 

1 190.  Foundation  of  a  monastery 
at  Knock  moy,  Gal  way,  by 
Cathal  O'Connor. 

Foundation  of  the  nunnery 
of  Grace  Dieu,  Co.  Dublin, 
by  John  Comin,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin 
1193.  Foundation  of  the  priory  of 
Kells,  Co.  Meath,  by 
Walter  de  Lacy. 

Foundation  of  the  priory  at 
Kells,  Co.  Kilkenny,  by 
Geoffrey  Fitz-Robert. 

Foundation  of  the  Grey 
Abbey,  Down,  by  Africa 
de  Courcy. 

Foundation  of  the  monastery 
of  Corcumroe,  Co.  Clare, 
by  Donogh  O'Brien. 

Death  of  Rory  O'Connor. 
1195.  Foundation  of  the  abbey  of 

Clare  by  Donald  O'Brien. 


Joiix,  ii  99-1 216. 

1 200.  Foundation  of  Tintern  Abbey, 
Wrexford,  by  William,  Earl 
Marshal. 
Foundation  of  a  nunnery  at 
Granv,  by  Walter  de 
Riddlesford. 
Foundation  of  a  monastery  at 
Kilcooly,  Tipperary,  by 
Donogh  O'Brien. 
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1202. 


1205. 


1206. 


1207. 


I208. 

1 2IO. 
I2II. 

1213. 

1 2 14. 

1215. 


Foundation  of  a  monastery  at 
Kilbeggan  by  the  Daltons. 

Foundation  of  the  Com- 
mandery  of  St.  John  for 
Hospitallers  at  Wexford, 
by  William,  Earl  Marshal. 

Foundation  of  a  priory  of 
Great  Connall,  Kildare,  by 
Meyler  Fitz-Henry. 

Foundation  of  the  priory  of 
St.  Wolstans,  Naas,  by 
Adam  de  Hereford. 

Foundation  of  the  abbey  of 
Abingdon,  Limerick,  by 
Theobald  Walter. 

Surrender  of  two-thirds  of 
Connaught  by  Cathal 
O'Connor  to  King  John. 

Disgrace  of  De  Courcy. 

Foundation  of  the  priory  at 
Newtown  by  Simon  Roch- 
ford. 

Foundation  of  the  priory 
for  crouched  friars  at 
Castledermot  by  Walter 
de  Riddlesford. 

Foundation  of  the  Com- 
mandery  of  St.  John  for 
Hospitallers,  at  Any, 
Co.  Limerick,  by  Geoffrey 
de  Marisco. 

Foundation  of  the  crouched 
friary  at  Ardee,  by  Roger 
de  Pipard. 

Foundation  of  the  friary  of 
St.  Saviour's,  Dublin,  by 
William,  Earl  Marshal. 

King  John  in  Ireland — He 
divides  it  into  counties. 

Foundation  of  St.  John's 
Abbey,  Kilkenny,  by  Wm., 
Earl  Marshal. 

Foundation  of  the  monastery 
at  Tralee  by  Lord  John 
Fitz-Thomas  Fitzgerald. 

Foundation  of  the  Gray  friary, 
Cork,  by  Dermot  Mc- 
Carthy Reagh. 

The  Great  Charter  signed  in 
England  by  John. 


A.D. 


Henry  III.,  1216-1272. 

12 16.  The  privileges  of  the  Great 
Charter  extended  to  Irish 
subjects. 

1220.  Foundation  of  the  abbey  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Tuam, 
by  the  De  Burghs. 

1 22 1.  Grant  of  Connaught  to  De 
Burgh  by  Henry  III. 

1224.  Foundation  of  the  abbey  of 
Tracton  by  Maurice  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Foundation  of  the  Dominican 

friary  at  Drogheda  by  Luke 

Netterville,  archbishop  of 

Armagh. 
Foundation  of  the  priory  of 

Aughrim      by     Theobald 

Butler. 
Foundation  of  the  priory  of 

Ballybeg,  Cork,  by  Philip 

de  Barry. 
Foundation  of  the  priory  of 

Athassal,     Tipperary,    by 

William  Fitz-Aldelm. 
Foundation  of  the  priory  of 

Neuagh,  Tipperary,  by  the 

Butlers. 
Foundation  of  a  Franciscan 

friary     at     Youghal      by 

Maurice  Fitzgerald. 

1225.  Foundation  of  the  Black 
Abbe)-,  Kilkenny,  by 
William,  Earl  Marshal. 

1226.  Foundation  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Saviour's,  Waterford, 
by  the  citizens. 

1227.  Foundation  of  the  priory  of 
Mullingar  by  Ralph  le 
Petit,  Bishop  of  Meath. 

1229.  Foundation    of  St.    Mary's 
Convent,  Cork,  by  Philip 
Barry. 
1232.  Fail  of  Hubert  De  Burgh. 

Foundation  of  a  convent  at 
Carrickfergus,    by    Hugh 
De  Lacy. 
j  1234.  Foundation  of  the  Franciscan 
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A.D. 


1235- 
1236. 

1237. 
I24O. 


1 24I. 


I244. 
1252. 

1253. 


friary  at  Kilkenny  by 
Richard,  Earl  Marshal. 

Richard,  Earl  Marshal,  de- 
clared atraitorand  treacher- 
ously killed. 

Foundation  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Francis,  Dublin,  by 
Ralph  Le  Porter. 

Foundation  of  the  monastery 
of  Multifarnam,  Wcst- 
meath,  by  William  Dela- 
mare. 

Foundation  of  the  monastery 
at  Mullingar,  by  the  Nu- 
gent*. 

Foundation  of  the  Gray 
priory  at  Drogheda  by 
the  Plunkets. 

Foundation  of  the  Franciscan 
friary  at  Waterford  by 
Sir  Hugh  Purcell. 

Foundation  of  the  Cister- 
cian monastery  at  Ennis 
by  Donough  Carbreach 
O'Brien. 

Foundation  of  a  convent  at 
Lismullen,  Co.  Meath,  by 
Alicia  de  la  Corner. 

Foundation  of  a  convent  at 
Athlone  by  Cathal  O'Con- 
nor. 

Foundation  of  the  Dominican 
friary  at  Athenry  by 
Meyler  de  Bermingham. 

Foundation  of  the  Dominican 
friary  at  Coleraine  by  the 
McEvelins. 

Foundation  of  the  Dominican 
friary  at  Sligo  by  Maurice 
Fitzgerald. 

Foundation  of  the  Dominican 
friary  of  St.  Mary,  Ros- 
common by  Felim  O'Con- 
nor. 

Foundation  of  the  Dominican 
friary  at  Athy,  by  the 
Hogans. 

Foundation  of  a  monastery  at 
Limerick  by  O'Brien. 

Foundation      of      Hacket's 


A.D. 


1257. 

1258. 
1259. 


1260. 


1263. 


Abl>cy,  Cashel,  by  William 

Hacket. 
Foundation     of    the     Gray 

friary,    Dundalk,   by    De 

Verdon. 
Foundation  of  the  Franciscan 

friary      at      Ardfert     by 

Thomas,  Lord  of  Kerr}'. 
Foundation  of  a  monastery  at 

Athy  by  the  Hogans. 
The  provisions  of  Oxford. 
Rising  of  the  McCarthys  of 

Desmond. 
Massacre  of  the  Geraldines. 
Foundation  of  monastery  of 

Holy  Trinity,  Dublin,  by 

the  Talbots. 
Foundation     of    the     Gray 

Abbey  at  Kildare  by  De 

Vesci. 
Foundation  of  the  abbey  of 

St.  Mary  Trim  by  Geoffrey 

de  Genneville. 
Foundation  of  a  monastery 

at  Armagh,  by  Archbishop 

Scanlen. 
Foundation  of  a  monastery  at 

Arklow  by  Theobald  Fitz- 

walter. 
Battle  of  Lewes. 
Contest  between  the  Geral- 
dines and  the  De  Burghs. 
Battle  of  Evesham. 
Foundation  of  a  monastery  at 

Rossibercan,  Kilkenny,  by 

the  Graces  and  Walshes. 
Foundation  of  a  monastery  at 

Youghal  by  the  Baron  of 

Offaly. 
Foundation  of  a  monastery  at 

Leighlin   Bridge,   by    the 

Carews. 
Foundation  of  a  monastery  at 

Lorrah,     Tipperary,      by 

Walter  de  Burgh. 


Edward  I.,  1272-1307. 
1272. 'The  Irish  petition  for  the  ex- 


1264. 


1265. 
1268. 


1269. 
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A.D, 


I274. 


1277. 
I2&>. 

1290. 


I29r. 
1296. 


1298. 
1300. 

I302. 


tension    to    them    of  the 

English  laws. 
Foundation  of  Hore  Abbey, 

Cashel,  by  Archbishop  Mc- 

Carvill. 
Foundation  of  the  abbey  of 

Rathbran,   Mayo,   by  the 

Dexeters. 
De  Clare  invades  Thomond. 
Feuds  between  the  Geraldines 

and  De  Burghs. 
Quarrel    between  De  Vesci 

and  the  Baron  of  Oflfaly. 
Foundation  of  a  monastery  at 

Clare-Gal  way  by  John  De 

Cogan. 
Foundation  of  a  monastery  at 

Buttevant  by  David  Oge 

Barry. 
Foundation  of  a  monastery 

at  Galbally,  Limerick,  by 

O'Brien. 
Foundation  of  a  monastery 

at  Ross,  Wexford,  by  Sir 

John  Devereux. 
Foundation  of  a  monastery  at 

Clonmines    by    the    Mc- 

Murroughs. 
Foundation  of  a  monastery  at 

Dungarvan  by  John  Fitz- 

Thomas  Fitzgerald. 
.Foundation  of  the  Carmelite 

convent  at  Dublin  by  Sir 

Richard  Bagot. 
Foundation  of  the  Carmelite 

convent  at  Ardee  by  Ralph 

Peppard. 
Foundation  of  a  Dominican 

friary  at    Kilraallock   by 

Gilbert  Fitzgerald. 
Foundation  of  the  Franciscan 

friary  at   Galway   by   Sir 

William  de  Burgh. 
Battle  of  Dunbar. 
Battle  of  Falkirk. 
Foundation  of  a  monastery  at 

Cavan  by  O'Reilly. 
Foundation  of  a  Franciscan 

friary  at  Castledermot  by 

Lord  Ofialy, 


A.D. 


1307. 

1308. 
1312. 

131* 
1315. 


1316. 


1317. 

131& 
1320. 


Edward  II.,  1307-1327. 

Foundation  of  the  Gray  frairy 
at  Castle  Lyons,  Cork,  by 
John  de  Barry. 

Piers  Gaveston,  Lord  Lieu* 
tenant. 

Foundation  of  monastery  at 
Tullow,  Carlow,  by  Simon 
Lombard  and  Hugh  Tall  on. 

Robert  Bruce  takes  refuge  in 
Ireland. 

Battle  of  Bannockbum. 

Foundation  of  an  Augustinian 
friary  at  Adare,  Limerick, 
by  Earl  of  Kildare. 

Edward  Bruce  lands  at  Car- 
rickfergus. 

Rising  of  the  Ulster  Irish, 
and  the  discontented  Eng- 
lish of  Meath. 

Brace's  successes,  rising  in 
Connaught. 

Bruce  is  crowned  at  Dundalk. 

Battle  of  Athenry. 

Arrival  of  Robert  Bruce. 

He  advances  to  Dublin — 
Famine. 

He  retires  into  Scotland. 

Foundation  of  a  Carmelite 
convent  at  Athboy  by 
William  de  Londres. 

Battle  of  Dundalk— Death  of 
Edward  Bruce. 

Fouhdation  of  a  monastery  at 
Bantry  by  O'Sullivan. 

An  University  at  Dublin  pro- 
jected by  Archbishop  Bick- 
nor. 


Edward,  1327-1377. 


1327. 


Civil  war  between  the   Dei 
Burghs  and  the  Butlers  and 
the    Fitzgeralds   of    Des- 
mond. 
Rising  of  the  McMurroughs. 
1329.  Unsuccessful  petition  by  the 

b 
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A.D. 


1330. 


1331- 

1333. 
I336- 

i33«- 

1339. 
1341. 

1342. 


1344. 


1346. 

I34«- 

1349- 
1356. 

1361. 


1367. 
1369. 


Irish   for   recognition    by 

English  law. 
Risings  in  Thomond,  West- 

meath  and  the  South. . 
Maurice    Fitz-Thomas    Fitz- 

ferald    created     Earl    of 
)esmond  and  granted  the 

Palatinate  of  Kerry. 
He  renders  assistance  to  the 

Lords  Justices  against  the 

Irish. 
Risings  in  Leinster. 
Arrest     of     Desmond,     Dc 

Bermingham,  and  Mande- 

ville. 
Murder  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster. 
Partition  of  his  estates. 
Release  of  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond. 
Beginning  of  the  war  with 

France. 
Risings  in  Munster  subdued 

by  Desmond. 
The  king  proposes  to  resume 

the   estates   of  the   great 

land-owners. 
Parliament  summoned  to  meet 

at  Dublin. 
Convention  held  at  Kilkenny. 
Petition  to    the  King — who 

gives  way. 
Sir  Ralph  Uflford  seizes  some 

of  Desmond's  estates. 
Desmond  surrenders,  and  is 

.  bailed. 
Kildare  is  arrested. 
Battle  of  Cray. 
Surrender  of  Calais. 
Kildare  and  Desmond  par- 
doned. 
The  black  death. 
Foundation   of  a    friary   at 

Knocktopher    by   James, 

second  Earl  of  Ormonde. 
Lionel,   Duke    of   Clarence, 

Lord  Lieutenant. 
Rising  in  Munster. 
Statute  of  Kilkenny. 
Risings    in    Wicklow     and 

Limerick. 


A.D. 

Richard  II.,  1 377-1399. 

*379»  Ordinance  against  absentees. 
1385.  Robert  de  Vere,  the  King's 

favourite,    made    Marquis 

of   Dublin   and  Duke  of 

Ireland. 
1387.  The  King  comes  of  age. 
1392.  Rising    of  Art  McMurrough 

in  Leinster. 

1394.  Richard  II.  lands  at  Water- 

ford. 
Submission  of  the  chieftains. 

1395.  Richard  at  Dublin — Reforms 

the  judicial  bench — Returns 
to  England,  leaving  the 
Earl  of  March  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. 

Rising  of  McMurrough  and 
the  O'Byrnes  of  Wicklow. 

Defeat  and  death  of  the  Earl 
of  March. 
1399.  Richard's  second  expedition 
to  Ireland. 

Landing  of  Bolingbroke  at 
Ravtnspur. 

The  King  embarks  forMilford 
Haven. 


Henry  IV.,"  1 399-141 3. 

140a  Immigration    of  Scots    into 

Antrim. 
Foundation  of  an  abbey  at 

Longford  by  O'Farrcll. 
1401.  Risings  in  Wicklow. 


Henry  V.,  1413-1422, 

1413.*  Fresh  struggles  between  the 

English  and  the  natives. 
141 5.   War  with  France. 

An  Irish  contingent  with  the 

King  in  Normandy. 
Battle  of  Agincourt. 
141$.  Art  McMurrough  captured. 
1421.  Risings  in  Leix. 
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A.D. 


Henry  VI.,  1422-146 1. 


1433.  Wars  between  the  O'Neils 
and  O'Donnels. 

1438.  Statutes  against  absentees. 
The  sixth  Earl  of  Desmond 

marries  Catharine  McCor- 
mac,  and  is  expelled  from 
his  estates  by  his  uncle. 

1439.  Fitzstephen's  moiety  of  the 

kingdom  of  Cork  granted 
to  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Desmond. 

1449,  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

145a  Risings  in  Westmeath. 

1454.  Duke  of  York  appointed  Pro- 
tector, 

145$.  first  battle  of  St.  Albans. 

1459.  The  fight  at  Blore  Heath. 
The  panic  at  Ludloib   and 

flight  of  the  Yorkists, 
Duke  of  York  takes  refuge  in 
Ireland. 

1460.  Battle  of  Wakefield. 
Battle  of  Towton. 
Foundation  of  New  Abbey, 

Naas,  by    Sir    Rowland 
Eustace. 
Foundation  of  the  Franciscan 
friary,     Enniscorthy,     by 
Donald  Kavenagh. 


Edward  IV.,  1461-1483. 

1461.  The  eighth  Earl  of  Desmond 
founds  the  College  of  You- 
ghaL 

1465.  Foundation  of  a  monastery 
at  Glenarm,  Co.  Antrim, 
by  Robert  Bissett. 
Foundation  of  a  Franciscan 
monastery  at  Kilcrea, 
Co.  Cork,  by  McCarthy 
Mor. 

1467V  The  Earl  of  Desmond  is 
charged  with  treason,  and 
executed. 


1472.  Institution  of  the  brotherhood 

of  St.  George. 
147&  Gerald,  eighth  Earl  of  Kil- 

dare,    Lord    Deputy    for 

fourteen  years. 


Edward  V.,  1483. 


Richard  III.,  1483-1485. 

1484.  Foundation    of    the   Augus- 
tinian  friary  at  Naas. 


Henry  VII.,  1 485-1 509. 

1487.  Lambert  Simnel  crowned  in 

Dublin. 
Kildare  suspected  of  treason. 
Battle  of  Stoke. 

1488.  Kildare  is  pardoned. 

1489.  Fighting  in  Desmond.    • 
Fighting  in  Ulster. 

149a  Perkin  Warbeck   arrives  in 

Cork. 
1492.*  Fall  of  Kildare. 
1494.  Sir  Edward  Poynings  Lord 
Deputy. 
Crushes    the    adherents    of 

Warbeck. 
Parliament     at     Drogheda, 
Poynings'  Act. 

1496.  Arrest  of  Kildare. 

He  is  pardoned  and  made 
Lord  Deputy,  and  governs 
Ireland  till  15 13. 

1497.  Warbeck  again  in  Ireland. 
Fighting  between  the  natives 

and  the  Bourkes  of  -Con- 
naught. 
Battle  of  Knocktow. 


Henry  VIII. ,  1 509-1 547. 

1 5 13.  Death  of  Kildare— His  son 
is  elected  Lord  Justice  in 
his  room. 
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A.D. 
1515. 

ISI6. 


1519. 


1520. 
1521. 


1524. 


I526. 

I527. 
1528. 

1529. 

I530. 
IS3I. 
153* 

>53* 


Wolsiy  created  a  Cardinal 
and  made  Lord  Chancellor, 

Feuds  in  Desmond. 

Feuds  in  the  Ormonde  family. 

Feuds,  between  Ormonde  and 
Kildare,  and  Ormonde  and 
Desmond. 

Kildare  summoned  to  Lon- 
don. 

He  marries  a  daughter  of  the 
Marques  of  Dorset. 

He  is  present  at  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold 

Risings  in  Leix  and  Offaly. 

Kildare  returns. 
Wolsey  begins  a  visitation  of 
tlie  English  monasteries. 

Desmond  holds  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  Fran* 
cis  I.  of  France. 

Kildare  Lord  Deputy.  He 
is  ordered  to  arrest  Des- 
mond, and  fails  to  do  so. 

Kildare  again  summoned  to 
England,  and  lodged  in 
the  tower. 

He  is  released  on  bail. 

Henry  raises  the  question  if 
the  divorce. 

Rising  of  O'Connor  of  Offaly. 

He  captures  Lord  Delvin, 
the  Lord  Deputy. 

Desmond's  treasonable  corre- 
spondence with  Chas.  V. 

His  death. 

Fall  of  Wolsey, 

Kildare  sent  back  to  suppress 
O'Connor's  rising. 

The  "submission**  of  the 
clergy  in  England. 

Henry  marries  Anne  Boleyn. 

Kildare  made  Lord  Deputy. 

He  makes  a  treaty  with 
O'Connor  and  O'CarroL 

He  is  summoned  to  England, 
and  lodged  in  the  tower. 

His  son,  Lord  Thomas,  re- 
bels —  Besieges  Dublin 
Castle. 

Kildare  dies  in  the  tower* 


A.D. 

1535.  Skeffington   captures    May- 

nooth. 
Flight  of  Lord  Thomas— Sub- 

mission  of  O'Connor. 
Lord  Thomas  surrenders. 
Act  of  Supremacy  {English). 
Thomas  %CromweU  appointed 

Vicar  General. 

1536.  Lord    Leonard    Gray   Lord 

Deputy. 
Suppression  of  the  lesser  mon- 
asteries {English). 

1537.  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  and 

his  five  uncles  executed. 

Lord  Leonard  Gray's  cam- 
paign in  Limerick. 

He  destroys  O'Brien's  bridge. 

The  supremacy  supported  in 
Ireland  by  Archbishop 
Brown,  and  opposed  by 
Archbishop  Cromer. 

The  proctors  are  expelled 
from  Parliament 

Act  of  Supremacy  (Irish). 

Act  for  Suppression  of  Reli- 
gious Houses  (Irish). 

1538.  Destruction  of  relics,  etc. 

1539.  Dissolution    of  the   greater 

monasteries  {English)* 
Law  of  the  Six  Articles. 
Lord  Leonard  Gray's  expedi- 
tion into  Ulster. 
Battle  of  Belahoe. 
His  campaign  in  Munsten 
Commission  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  religious  houses. 

1540.  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger  nego- 

tiates with  the  chieftains. 

Submission  of  the  Irish  chief- 
tains and  Anglo-Irish  lords. 

Distribution  of  Church  lands. 

1 541.  Title  of  King  of  Ireland  con- 

ferred on  Henry. 

1542.  Submission   of  O'Neil   and 

O'Donnel. 
1544.  Irish  contingent  present  at  the 
siege  of  Boulogne. 
General  peace  in  Ireland; 
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Edward  VI. ,  1 547-1 553. 

1547.  Duke  of  Somerset  Protector, 
Disturbances    in    Leix    and 
Offaly. 
154S.  O'Moore  and  O'Connor  sent 
to  England  as  prisoners. 
Civil  war  between  the  chief- 
tains  and  the  tanists   in 
Tyrone,    Tyrconnel,    and 
Clanricarde. 
1549.  First  Prayer  Book  of  Ed.  VL 
1 55 1*  Introduction     of    the    new 
liturgy. 
Conference  with  the  clergy  in 

St.  Mary's  Abbey. 
Pillage  of  Clonmacnoise. 

1552.  Arrest  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone 

(Con  Mor). 
War  between  the  Baron  of 

Dungannon    and     Shane 

O'NeiL 
Second     Prayer     Book     of 

Edivard  VI. 

Mary,  1 553-155$. 

1553.  Archbishop  Dowdal  recalled. 
Dismissal  of  the  Conforming 

bishops. 
Operations  against  Leix  and 

Offaly. 
Restoration    of    the    young 

Earl  of  Kildare. 
1555.  Fighting  in  Thomond  for  the 

succession. 
Continued   immigrations    of 

Scots  into  Antrim. 
1556b  Act  in  explanation  of  Poyn- 

ings1  Act* 

1558.  Death  of  the  Baron  of  Dun- 

.  gannon. 

Reduction  and  Plantation  of 
Leix  and  Offaly. 

Elizabeth,  1558-1603. 

1559.  Death  of  Con  Mor,  Earl  of 

Tyrone* 


A.D. 

1559. 


1560. 


1561. 


1562. 
1563. 


1566. 


1567. 


1568. 


Shane  O'Neil  assumes  the 
sovereignty  of  Ulster. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  marches 
against  him. 

Negotiations  ensue. 

Act  of  Uniformity  (Irish). 

Continued  strife  in  Thomond. 

Shane  captures  O'Donnel  and 
his  wife. 

Sussex  is  defeated  by  Shane. 

Plots  to  secure  his  murder. 

Shane  goes  to  England. 

Death  of  second  Baron  of 
Dungannon. 

Elizabeth  and  Shane  come  to 
terms. 

Shane  returns  to  Ireland. 

Peace  signed  between  Eliza- 
beth and  Shane. 

Shane  massacres  the  Scots  of 
Antrim. 

Struggle  between  Desmond 
and  Ormonde. 

Desmond  is  taken  prisoner. 

Renewal  of  the  war  with 
Shane. 

Hugh  O'Donnel  joins  the 
English. 

Shane  defeated  at  Letter- 
kennv. 

Is  murdered  by  the  McDon- 
nels. 

Turlough  Luinagh  becomes 
"  the  O'Neil.* 

Sidney  makes  a  progress 
through  Munster  and  Con- 
naught. 

He  arrests  Desmond,  and  his 
brother,  Sir  John,  and  the 
sons  of  the  Earl  of  Clanri- 
carde. 

Murder  of  Darnley  ;  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  marries 
Bothwell. 

She  is  compelled  to  abdicate. 

She  takes  refuge  in  England, 

Scheme  for  planting  Des- 
mond. 

Sir  Peter  Carew claims  estates 
in  Cork  and  Carlow. 
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A.D. 
1568. 


1569. 


1570. 


1571. 
1572. 


1573- 


1574- 

«575. 
1576. 


1577. 


-Insurrection  in  the  Nether- 
lands  begins. 

Rising  of  Sir  James  Fitz- 
maurice  Fitzgerald ;  Lord 
Clancarty  ;  and  Sir  Ed- 
mund Sir  Piers  and  Sir 
Edward  Butler  in  Munster. 

Attainder  of  O'Neil  and  con- 
fiscation of  his  Ulster  terri- 
tory. 

Ormondedetachcshisbrothers 
from  the  Munster  insur- 
gents. 

Sir  Edward  Fitton  President 
of  Connaught. 

Rising  of  the  Bourkes. 

Sir  James  Fitzmaurice  cap- 
tures Kilmallock. 

Ormonde  reduces  Munster. 

Pope  Pius  V.  releases  Eliza- 
beth's subjects  from  their 
allegiance. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith  endeavours 
to  make  a  plantation  in 
Down. 

Sir  John  Perrot  hunts  Fitz- 
maurice into  the  vale  of 
Aberlow. 

Clanricarde  is  liberated  and 
Connaught  pacified. 

Surrender  of  Sir  James  Fitz- 
maurice. 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of 
Essex,  obtains  a  grant  of 
territory  in  Ulster,  and 
endeavours  to  make  a 
plantation. 

Massacre  of  Rathlin  Island. 

Escape  of  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond from  Dublin. 

The  Netherlander  offer  the 
sovereignty  to  Elizabeth. 

Death  of  Essex. 

Sir  William  Drury  President 
of  Munster. 

Sir  Nicholas  Malley  President 
of  Connaught. 

Sidney  levies  illegal  taxes  on 

.     the  Pale. 


A.D. 

1577. 


1579. 


1580. 


1 581. 
1582. 


iSf3. 
1585. 

1586. 


1587. 
1588. 


Remonstrance   of  the    loyal 

English. 
Rory  O'Moore  the  outlaw  in 

Leix  and  Kildare. 
Massacre  of  Mullaghmast. 
Sir  James  Fitzmaurice  lands 

at  Smerwick. 
Rising  of  the  southern  Geral- 

dines. 
Death   of   Sir   James    Fitz- 
maurice. 
Successes  of  the  rebels. 
Death  of  Sir  William  Drury. 
Desmond  joins  the  rebels. 
Youghal  is  burned. 
Campion    and   Parsons    the 

Jesuits  in  England. 
Campaign  of  Ormonde  and 

Sir    William    Pelham    in 

Munster. 
Risings  in  Wicklow. 
Lord  Gray  de  Wilton  defeated 

at  Glenmalure. 
The  Spaniards  land  at  Smer- 
wick. 
Lord    Gray's    campaign    in 

Munster. 
Massacre  of  the  Spaniards. 
Risings  in  the  Pale. 
Executions  in  Dublin. 
Death  of  Dr.  Saunders  the 

Pope's  legate. 
Death  of  Sir  John  and  Sir 

James  of  Desmond. 
Suppression  of  the  Munster 

rebellion. 
Death  of  Desmond. 
Treaty  bettotcn  Elizabeth  and 

the  Netherlanders. 
Attainder    of    the    Munster 

rebels  and  confiscation  of 

their  estates. 
Plantation  of  Munster. 
Seizure  of  Red  Hugh. 
Execution  of  Mary  Queen  of 

Scots. 
Destruction   of  the   Spanish 

Armada. 
Arrest  of  Sir  John  O'Dogherty 

and  Sir  Owen  McToole. 
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A.D. 

15*9- 
i5?i. 

1592. 
1595- 


1597- 
1598. 


1599- 


1600. 


1601. 


1602. 


1603. 


Confiscation  of  Monaghan. 
Tyrone  marries  Bagnal's  sis- 
ter. 
Escape  of  Red  Hugh. 
Confederation  of  the  Ulster 

chieftains. 
Death  of  Turlough  Luinagh 

— Tyrone  assumes  the  title 

oftheO'NeiL 
Fighting  on  the  Blackwater. 
Anarchy  in  Connaught. 
Death  of  Lord  Burgh. 
Blockade  of  the  Blackwater 

fort 
Battle  of  the  Yellow  Ford. 
General  rising  —  The  Sugan 

Earl  in  Munster. 
Lord  Essex   arrives  with  a 

large  army. 
His  campaign  in  Munster. 
Concludes  a  truce  with  Ty- 
rone. 
Is  recalled. 
Mountjoy  Lord  Deputy — He 

reforms  the  army. 
Sir  George  Carcw  president 

of  Munster. 
Sir   Henry  Docra   occupies 

Deny. 
Capture  of  the  Sugan  Earl. 
Arrival  of  the  Spaniards  at 

Kinsale. 
Battle  of  Kinsale. 
Flight  of  O'Donnel. 
Carew  reduces  Munster. 
Famine  brought  on  by  the 

wholesale   destruction    of 

the  crops. 
Tyrone  surrenders. 
Death  of  Elizabeth. 


James  I.,  1600-1625* 

1603.  The  Popish  clergy  ordered  to 

leave  Ireland. 

Peace  concluded  with  Spain, 

1605.  Abolition  of  the  lawsot  Tanis- 

try  and  gavelkind. 

The  Gunpowder  Plot,' . 


A.D. 

1607. 
1608. 


1610. 
1611. 


Flight  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrcon- 
nel. 

Rising  of  Sir  Cahir  O'Dog- 
herty. 

Confiscation  of  six  counties  in 
Ulster. 

Abolition  of  the  Brehon  law. 

Persecution  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics. 

The  plantation  of  Ulster. 

Creation  of  the  order  of 
baronets. 

The  plantation  of  Wexford. 

Parliament  summoned — Cre- 
ation of  boroughs. 

Attainder  of  Tyrone  and  the 
Ulster  chieftains. 

Repeal  of  the  old  statutes 
against  the  Irish. 

Plantation  of  Longford  and 
Ely  O'Carroll. 

Plantation  of  Westmeath. 

Plantation  of  Leitrim  and 
parts  of  King's  and  Queen's 
Counties. 

War  declared  with  Spain. 

Transplantation  of  native 
septs  to  Kerry. 

Confiscations  in  Wicklow. 

Projected  planting  of  Con- 
naught. 


Charles  I.,  1 625-1649. 

1626.  Composition    made    by    the 
Connaught  landowners. 
"  The  graces  "  promised. 
1628.   The petitionof  right  supported 
by  Wentworth  and  Pyni. 
Wentworth  is  made  president 

of  the  North. 
Charles's   third  Parliament 
is   dissolved  —  Sir    John 
Eliot  sent  to  the  tower. 
1632-1636.  Compilation     of     the 
"  Annals  of  Ireland  " 
by   the  "four   mas- 
ters." 


1612. 
1613. 

1614. 


1619. 
1622. 
1624. 
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A.D. 

1633.  Wentworth  is  appointed  Lord 

Deputy. 
Laud  is  made  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury. 
1634*  Wentworth     dragoons     the 

Irish  Parliament. 

1635.  Commission    of   "  defective 

titles  "  in  Connaught. 
Sentence    on    Lord    Mount- 
norris. 

1636.  Introduction    of    the    linen 

manufacture. 

1637.  The    Scots    resist  the    new 

liturgy. 
Decision  of  the  English  Court 
of  Exchequer  on  ship-money, 

1638.  The  Covenanters  prepare  for 

war, 

1 639.  The  pacification  of  Berwick. 
The      Scottish      Parliament 

abolish  episcopacy  and  pre- 
pare for  war, 

1640.  Wentworth  created  Earl  of 

Strafford  and  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland. 

Augmentation  of  the  Irish 
army. 

754*  Scots  itrvade  England- 
Battle  of  Newburn, 

Negotiations  at  Ripon, 

T/ie  Long  Parliament  com- 
mences sitting. 

Strafford  and  Laud  impeached. 

1 641.  BUI    of    attainder    against 

Strafford— He  is  executed. 

Ormonde  and  Antrim  plot  to 
seize  the  Irish  Government 
in  support  of  Charles. 

Rory  O  Moore's  plot  to  seize 
the  Castle. 

Rising  and  massacres  in 
Ulster. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Anglo- 
Irish  join  the  rebels. 

Siege  of  Drogheda. 

1642.  Risings    in  Connaught    and 

Munster. 
Charles  raises  his  standard  at 

Nottingham. 
Arrival    of    Colonel    Owen 


A.D. 

O'Neil  and  Colonel  Pres- 
ton. 

Synod  at  Kells. 

Battle  of  Kilrush. 

Confederation  of  Kilkenny. 

Battle  of  EdgehiU. 

The  King  in  winter', quarters 
at  Oxford, 

1643.  Battle  of  Ross. 
Ormonde  made  a  marquis. 

•  Battle  of  Roundaway  Down. 

Essex  relieves  Gloucester. 

Cessation  agreed  upon  be- 
tween Ormonde  and  the 
rebels. 

First  battle  of  Newbury. 

Parliament  take  the  Cove- 
nant. 

The  war  continued  on  behalf 
of  the  Parliament  by  the 
Scots  in  Ulster,  by  Brog- 
hill  and  Inchiquin  in  the 
south,  and  by  Sir  Charles 
Coote  in  Sligo. 

1644.  Ormonde  Lord  Lieutenant. 
The  Irish  Contingent  cut  off 

at  Nantwich. 

Deputations  from  the  two  par- 
ties in  Ireland  to  the  King 
at  Oxford. 

Battle  of  Mars  ton  Afoor. 

Second  battle  of  Newbury. 

Negotiations  with  the  rebels. 

1645.  Negotiations  between  the  King 

and  the  Parliament  at  Ux- 

bridge, 
Glamorgan    despatched     by 

Charles    to    make    terms 

with  the  rebels. 
Battle  of  Naseby. 
Arrival     of    Rinucini,     the 

Pope's  legate. 
Glamorgan  concludes  a  se- 
cret treaty. 
Its  discovery — Glamorgan  is 

arrested. 

1646.  He  is  liberated. 
Divisions  amongst  the  con- 
federates. 

A  treaty  signed  between  Or- 
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A.  P. 

monde  and  the  Confede- 
rates. 

Charles  surrenders  to  the  Scots, 

Battle  of  Benburb. 

Rinucini  and  Owen  Roe  seize 
the  government  at  Kil- 
kenny. 

1647.  Presbyterianism  established  in 

England, 

Conflict  between  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  army. 

The  King  seized  at  Holmby. 

Ormonde  surrenders  Dublin 
to  the  Parliament. 

Battle  of  Dungan  Hill. 

Inchiquin  takes  Cashel. 

Battle  of  Knocknanos. 

1648.  Inchiquin  deserts  to  the  Con- 

federates. 

Rinucini  takes  refuge  with 
Owen  Roe's  army. 

Strife  amongst  the  Confede- 
rates. 

Royalist  risings  in  Kent, 
Essex,  and  South  Wales, 

Return  of  Ormonde. 

Rupert  and  his  fleet  arrive  at 
Kinsale. 

The  Scottish  army  invades 
England,  and  is  defeated 
at  Preston  and  Wigan. 

Colonel  Pride  expels  the  Pres- 
byterian majority  from  the 
House  of  Commons. 

1649.  Peace  published  between  the 

King    and    the    Confede- 
rates. 
Death  of  the  King, 


The  Republic,  1649-1653. 

Prince  Charles  proclaimed  at 

Cork. 
Flight  of  Rinucini 
Ormonde  besieges  Dublin. 
Battle  of  Rathmines. 
Arrival  of  Cromwell. 
Capture  of  Drogheda*   . 
Capture  of  Wexford. 


A.D. 

1649. 


1650. 


1651. 


1652. 


1653- 


Death  of  Owen  Roe. 

Campaign  in  the  south. 

Revolt  of  the  southern  gar- 
risons to  Parliament. 

Capture  of  Kilkenny  and 
Clonmel. 

Cromwell  returns  to  England. 

Battle  of  Dunbar. 

Surrender  of  Waterford. 

Flight  of  Ormonde  and  In- 
chiquin. 

Capture  of  Athlone. 

Capture  of  Limerick. 

Battle  of  Worcester. 

Death  of  Ireton. 

Surrender  of  Galway. 

Act  for  the  Settlement  of 
Ireland, 

Survey  of  Ireland. 

Banishment  of  the  Irish  sol- 
diery. 

Conflict  between  the  army  and 
the  Rump. 

Transplantation  of  the  Irish 
beyond  the  Shannon. 

Cromwell  expels  the  Rump. 


The  Protectorate,  1653-1660. 

The  "Barebones  Parlia- 
ment." 

1654.  The    plantation  of    Ireland 

continues. 
The  first  Protectorate  Parlia- 
ment— Thirty  members  sit 
representing  Ireland. 

1655.  Cromwell   divides    England 

into   eleven    military  dis- 
tricts. 

1656.  The  second  Protectorate  ■Par- 

liament. 

Henry  Cromwell  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. 
165&  The  third  Protectorate  Par- 
liament. 

Death  of  Cromwell— He  is 
succeeded  by  Richard  Crom- 
well. 
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A.D, 

1659.  The  Rump   restored  by  the 

army, 
Lambert  ejects  the  Rump, 
Monk  marches  from  Scotland, 

1660.  He  declares  for  a  "free  Par- 

liament" 
Coote  and  Broghill  seize  the 

commissioners   in   Dublin 

Castle. 
Charles  issues  the  Declaration 

of  Breda, 


Charles  II.,  1660-1685. 

Re-establishment      of      the 

Church. 
The  King's   declaration  for 

the  settlement  of  Ireland. 
1 66 1    Corporation  Act, 

1662.  Act  of  Uniformity, 
Act  of  Settlement. 

1663.  Court  of   Claims   opens    in 

Dublin. 
Blood's  plot. 
Ireland   excluded  from    the 

Navigation  Act, 

1664.  The  Conventicle  Act, 
1655.  Act  of  Explanation. 

The  Five  Mile  Act, 

1666.  The  Fire  of  London, 
Prohibition  of  export  to  Eng- 
land of  Irish   cattle  and 
provisions. 

1667.  The  Cabal  Ministry. 

1670.  Toleration  of  Roman  Catho- 

lics. 
Secret  treaty  of  Dover. 

1 67 1.  Petition  to  review  the  Act  of 

Settlement. 

1672.  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 

1673.  The  English  Parliament  con- 

temn the  Irish  petition. 

1678.  The  Popish  plot. 

Arrest  of  Archbishop  Talbot. 

1679.  Arrest  of  Archbishop  Plun- 

ket. 

1681.  Execution  of  Plunket. . 

1685.  Richard  Talbot  made  Lieut- 
tenant  General. 


A.D. 

James  II.,  1685-1691. 

1685.  Reconstruction  of  the  army. 
Insurrection  of  Monmouth, 

1687.  Reconstruction  of  the  corpo- 

rations. 

Tyrconnel  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Persecution  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

1688.  Acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops. 
Flight  of  Protestants  to  Eng- 
land. 

William  lands  at  Torbay. 
Flight  of  James. 
Closing  of  the  gates  of  Derry 
and  Enniskillen. 

1689.  Tyrconnel    raises    regiments 

for  James. 

War  is  declared  against 
France. 

'William  proclaimed  at  Derry. 

Siege  of  Derry  and  Ennis- 
killen. 

James  lands  at  Cork. 

Holds  a  Parliament  at  Dublin. 

Siege  of  Derry  raised. 

Battle  cf  Newtown  Butler. 

Arrival  of  Schomberg. 

He  is  besieged  at  Dundalk. 

1690.  Charlemont  captured. 
William    lands    at    Carrick- 

fergus. 
Battle  of  Beachy  Head, 
Battle  of  the  Boyne. 
Flight  of  James. 
Abortive  siege  of  Limerick. 
William  returns  to  England. 
Capture  of  Cork  and  Kinsale 

by  Marlborough. 

1 69 1.  Capture  of  Athlone. 
Battle  ot  Aughrim. 
Surrender  of  Galway. 
Second  siege  of  Limerick. 
Articles  of  Limerick. 


William  III.,   1691-1702. 

1692.  Emigration  of  Irish  Roman 
Catholics. 
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A.D. 


1693- 

1696. 


1698. 


1699. 


I700. 
I70I. 


Exclusion  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics from  Parliament. 

The  House  of  Commons  re- 
sist the  initiation  of  Money 
Bills  by  the  Privy  Council. 

Battle  of Steinkirk. 

Battle  of  Louden, 

Act  for  disarming  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

Penal  Act  against  foreign 
education. 

English  Act,  amending-  the 
Navigation  Act  unfavour* 
ably  to  Ireland* 

Molyneux's  book  on  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Irish 
Parliament. 

Penal  Act  against  mixed 
marriages. 

William1  s  grants  of  Irish  for- 
feitures attacked  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons. 

English  Act  prohibiting  the 
export  of  Irish  wool* 

Irish  Act  laying  prohibitive 
tariff  on  the  export  of  wool. 

The  Resumption  Act. 

Act  disqualifying  Roman 
Catholic  solicitors. 


Anne,   1 702-1 714. 

1704.  Penal  Act  against  the  Roman 

Catholics. 
1 706.  Increase  of  Jacobitism-Domi- 

nation  of  the  High  Church 

party. 
1708.  Battle  of  Almanza. 

Further  Act  against  Roman 

Catholic  solicitors. 

1710.  Penal  Act   against  the  Ro- 

man Catholics. 
Fall  of  the  Whig  Ministry. 
Tory    administrations   of 
Barley  and  St.  John. 

171 1.  Agrarian  disturbances — Ever 

Joyce— The  Houghers. 
Persecution  of   the   Presby- 
terians. 


A.D. 

Sir  Constantine  Phipps  leader 

of  the  Jacobites. 
Duke  of  Ormonde  made  Com- 
mandet -in-chief 

1 713.  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

1714.  Fall  of  the  Tory  Ministry. 


George  I.,   1714-1727. 

1715.  Flight  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 

monde and  Bolingbroke — 
They  are  attainted. 
Rebellion  in  Scotland. 

1 7 1 6.  The  Septennial  Act. 

1 7 19.  Conflict  between  the  English 

and  Irish  Houses  of  Lords. 

Act  subjecting  the  Irish  to  the 

English  legislature. 
Toleration  Act. 
1723*  Wood's  patent  granted. 

1724.  The  Drapiers'  letters. 
Prosecution  of  Swift's  printer. 

1725.  The  patent  cancelled. 
Potato  famine. 

1726.  Archbishop  Boulter  Lord  Jus- 

tice. 


George  II.,   1 727-1760. 

1 727.  Act  disfranchising  the  Roman 
Catholics. 
Tillage  Act. 

1734.  Further  stringent  Act  against 
Roman  Catholic  solicitors. 

1740.  The   Kellymount  gang  out- 
rages. 

1 742.  Death  of  Archbishop  Boulter. 

1744.  Lord  Chesterfield  Lord  Lieu- 

tenant. 

1745.  Battle  of  Fontcnoy. 

The  Young  Pretender  in  Scot- 
land. 

1746.  The  battle  of  Culloden. 

1747.  Death  of  Archbishop  Hoad- 

.ly. 

1748.  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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A.D. 

1749.  Lucas  stands  for  Dublin. 

Threatened  with  prosecution, 

he  flies  to  England. 
Rivalry     between     Primate 
Stone  and  Speaker  Boyle. 
Contest  in  Parliament  about 
the  appropriation  of  sur- 
pluses. 
1753.  Prosecution  of  Nevill. 

.  Petition  of  the  Earl  of  Kil- 

dare. 
Death  of  Morty  Oge  O'Sul- 
livan,  the  smuggler. 

1755.  Fall  of  Primate  Stone. 

1756.  Commencement  of  the  Seven 

Years'  War. 
Henry  Boyle    created    Earl 
Shannon. 

1757.  Formation    of    the    Roman 
.  Catholic  Committee. 

1759.  Riots  in  Dublin  on  the  ru- 
mour of  a  contemplated 
union. 

1760*  Thurot's  descent  on  Carrick- 
.  fergus — His  defeat  and 
death. 


George  III.,  1 760-1 820. 

1761.  Insurrection  of   the  White- 

boys. 

1762.  Insurrection  of  the  Oakboys. 

1763.  Attacks  on  the  pension-list. 
Peace  of  Paris. 

1764.  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill 

thrown  out. 

1765.  Act  to  Regulate  the  Law  of 

Highways. 
The  Stamp  Act  for  the  Ameri- 
can colonies. 

1766.  Execution  of  Father  Shechy 

for  Whiteboyism. 
Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

1767.  Lord  Townshend  Lord  Lieu- 

tenant. 
Charles      Townshend    taxes 

American  imports* 
Octennial  Act. 


A.D. 

1768.  Rising  of  the  Steelboys. 

1769.  Contest    about    the    Money 

Bills. 
Augmentation  Bill  passed. 

177 1.  Extensive      emigration      to 

America  from  Ulster. 
Contest    about    the    Money 
Bills. 

1772.  Resignation  of  Townshend* 
1773*   The  people  of  Boston  throw 

overboard  the  imported  tea. 

The    Irish    National     Debt 
amounts  to  ;£  1,000,000. 
1774.   The  Constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  annulled. 
1775*  Continuation  of  the  White- 
boy  outrages. 

Irish    troops    are    sent     to 
America. 

Battle  of  Lexington. 

Increase  of  the  debt  and  of 
the  pension-list. 

Flood  is  made  a  Vice-trea- 
surer. 

1776.  The  embargo. 
Declaration  of  American  In- 
dependence. 

1777.  The  English  occupy  Phila* 
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INDEPENDENT  IRELAND. 
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A  SHORT   HISTORY 

OF   THE 

KINGDOM   OF   IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  EARLY  IRISH. 

The  earliest  colonization  of  Ireland,  like  that  of  most 
other  countries,  is  wrapt  in  a  cloud  of  myth.  Ancient 
legends  tell  us  of  immigrations  of  "  Nemedians,"  "  Fir- 
bolgs"  and  "Tuath  da  Danaan  ; "  of  a  niece  of  Noah,  and 
a  near  descendant  of  Japhet.  But  all  that  can  be  gathered 
from  such  mention  as  is  made  of  the  island  by  ancient 
writers,  from  the  etymology  of  local  names,  and  from 
antiquarian  research,  enables  us  to  affirm  that  Ireland 
was  originally  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Turanian  origin, 
which  gave  way  before  parties  of  immigrant  Celts  from 
Western  Europe.  The  latter  passed  over  partly  from 
Britain  and  partly  from  the  shores  of  Spain,  in  the 
population  of  which  locality  there  was  .a  considerable 
Phoenician  element. 
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This  Celtic  stock  was  from  time  to  time  supple- 
mented by  the  arrival  of  more  Celts,  and  subsequently 
by  the  incursion  of  a  Teutonic  people,  the  "Scoti," 
who  appear  to  have  acquired  the  dominion  of  the  island, 
but,  while  retaining  the  mastery,  to  have  been  eventually 
absorbed  and  assimilated  by  the  more  numerous  native 
population. 

Society  was  based  on  the  tribal  system.  Each  tribe, 
or  clan,  or,  as  the  Irish  called  it,  "  sept,"  consisted  of  a 
number  of  families,  bearing  the  same  name  as  the 
original  founder  of  the  tribe.  The  head  of  each  family 
was  autocratic,  but  owed  allegiance  to  the  chief  of  the 
tribe.  And  the  chief  of  the  tribe  acknowledged  the 
overlordship  of  a  superior  chieftain,  to  whom  he  paid  a 
tribute.  In  some  cases  a  group  of  tribes  accepted  as 
their  chieftain  the  head  of  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
primary  tribe ;  in  others  they  formed  a  confederacy,  and 
chose  one  of  the  tribe  chiefs  to  be  their  head. 

The  tribes  had  each  their  respective  territory,  part 
of  which  was  enjoyed  in  common,  as  common  tillage, 
meadow,  wood,  or  pasture  land ;  part  was  occupied  by 
the  dwellings  of  the  members  of  the  tribe,  with  their  cur- 
tilages ;  part  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  chief  for  the 
time  being ;  and  part  was  occupied  by  separate  families 
of  the  noble  class,  who  had  contrived  to  appropriate  a 
portion  of  the  public  lands.  The  sovereign  chieftain 
held  his  own  royal  demesne  lands,  carved  out  of  the 
territories  of  the  various  tribes  which  formed  the  group 
or  confederacy.  The  chiefship  of  the  tribe,  or  the  chief- 
tainship of  the  group  of  tribes,  was  elective  ;  and  during 
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the  lifetime  of  each  such  chief  or  chieftain,  his  successor, 
called  the  "  Tanist,"  was  chosen  by  the  tribesmen.  The 
Tanist  was  always  taken  from  the  same  family  as  the 
chief;  and  was  the  most  serviceable  member  of  the 
family  for  the  time  being  that  could  be  found,  perhaps 
the  son,  perhaps  the  brother,  or  perhaps  some  one  less 
near  in  blood,  according  to  his  age  and  capacity.  The 
other  officers  of  the  tribe  were  the  Druid,  the  Bard,  and 
the  Brehon,  all  hereditary  officers. 

The  Brehon,  as  the  depository  of  knowledge  to  which 
few  could  attain,  was  a  person  of  great  consideration. 
He  was  the  general  professional  arbitrator  in  all  disputes. 
Submission  to  his  jurisdiction  and  decision  could  not 
indeed  be  compelled  by  the  suitor;  but  in  practice, 
through  the  force  of  public  opinion,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  was  questioned.  He  was  remunerated  in  each 
case  which  he  was  called  upon  to  decide  by  payment  of 
his  dues,  consisting  of  fifteen  cows  and  ten  days'  enter- 
tainment If  convicted  of  giving  a  partial  decision  he 
was  branded  on  the  cheek. 

The  law  administered  by  the  Brehon  was  the  common 
law  of  the  Celtic  people,  which  had  grown  up  in  course 
of  time  by  the  crystallization  of  various  local  customs. 
At  first  it  was  handed  down,  by  oral  tradition ;  but 
subsequently  these  customs  were  collected,  and  written 
down,  at  a  comparatively  early  date;  and  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  to  some  extent  supple- 
mented by  the  canon  law.  The  manuscript  fragments 
of  ancient  law  tracts  which  remain  to  us,  and  the  great 
Irish  code,  the  "  Senchus  Mor,"  which  claims  the  middle 
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of  the  fifth  century  for  the  date  of  its  compilation  under 
the  auspices  of  St.  Patrick,  exhibit  an  elaborate  system 
of  jurisprudence,  which  regulated  the  dealings  between 
man  and  man  so  lately,  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  as 
the  reign  of  James  I.  The  character  and  origin  of  the 
Senchus  Mor  is  best  described  in  a  passage  in  the 
introduction  of  the  work  itself.  "  How  the  judgment  of 
true  nature,"  we  read,  "which  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
spoken  through  the  mouths  of  the  Brehons  and  just 
poets  of  the  men  of  Erin,  from  the  first  occupation  of 
the  island  down  to  the  reception  of  the  faith,  were  all 
exhibited  by  Dubhtach  *  to  Patrick,  what  did  not  clash 
with  the  word  of  God  in  the  written  law  and  in  the  New- 
Testament,  and  with  the  consciences  of  the  believers, 
was  confirmed  in  the  law  of  the  Brehons  by  Patrick,  and 
by  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  chieftains  of  Erin.  For  the 
law  of  nature  had  been  quite  right,  except  the  faith  and 
its  obligations,  and  the  harmony  of  the  Church  and  the 
people." 

We  can  form  some  idea  of  the  criminal  branch  of 
the  Brehon  law  from  its  digested  form  in  the  Book  of 
Aicill,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  put  together  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  The  distinction  be- 
tween a  crime  and  a  civil  wrong  was  not  very  clearly 
defined,  the  former  being  to  a  great  extent  treated  as 
"a  tort,"  and  compensated  by  damages.  This  was 
mainly  due  to  the  tribal  character  of  society,  in  which 
every  illegal  act  was  a  personal  injury,  but  could  not  be 
an  offence  against  the  state,  when  there  was  no  state  to 

*  The  chief  Brehon  of  that  day 
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take  cognizance  of  it.  The  law  was  enforced  by  the 
levying  of  w  erics,"  or  fines,  of  so  many  cows  upon  the 
offender  by  the  process  of  distress ;  and  if  he  was 
unable  to  pay,  upon  the  whole  family  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  If  the  right  to  take  the  distress  was  dis- 
puted, the  Brehon  settled  the  point  in  an  arbitration. 
One  of  the  principal  provisions,  and  one  common  to  the 
early  Teutonic  peoples  of  Britain  and  Germany,  was 
the  law  of  compensation  for  murder.  The  family  of  the 
slain  bread-winner  was  entitled  to  receive  a  fine  from 
the  slayer,  and  if  his  family  were  compelled  to  liquidate 
the  fine  on  his  behalf,  he  was  deprived  of  the  enjoyment 
of  his  civil  rights,  and  his  share  of  the  tribal  allotments 
was  appropriated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  damages 
paid  on  his  account  Injuries  to  women  were  atoned 
for  in  the  same  way.  And  various  penalties  were  in- 
flicted for  the  offences  of  incest,  rape,  adultery,  perjury, 
theft,  receiving  of  stolen  goods,  and  all  acts  of  dis- 
honesty. Fines  were  also  levied  for  various  "  wrongs  " 
in  the  truer  sense  of  the  word,  and  also  for  breaches  of 
contract,  such  as  trespass,  slander,  fraud,  negligence  in 
regard  to  bailments,  the  non-payment  of  their  liabilities 
by  debtors  or  their  sureties.  The  law  relating  to 
husband  and  wife  was  of  a  singularly  enlightened 
character.  Where  the  husband  and  the  wife  had  each 
property  of  their  own,  the  wife  was  called  "  the  wife  of 
equal  dignity."  She  was  in  all  respects  recognized  as 
equal  to  her  husband,  and  neither  party  could  contract 
without  the  consent  of  the  other.  A  number  of  pro- 
visions regulated  the  boundaries  of  land,  the  preserva- 
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tion  of  roads,  woods,  and  watercourses,  the  property  in 
swarms  of  bees,  and  the  bartering  of  goods.  Hospi- 
tality to  strangers  was  strictly  enjoined ;  and  there  were 
many  sumptuary  laws  with  respect  to  the  wearing  of 
apparel. 

With  regard  to  the  tenure  of  land,  the  common  land 
of  the  tribe  was  enjoyed  by  all  the  members.  Part  was 
used  for  grazing  purposes,  and  part  was  allotted  in 
tracts,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  to  the  various  heads 
of  households.  The  ownership  of  the  common  land  was 
vested  in  the  tribe,  and  the  right  of  user  was  based 
upon  tribe-membership  only.  The  leading  idea  with 
respect  to  the  specifically  appropriated  land  was  that 
of  a  partnership  amongst  the  male  members  of  the  stirps. 
The  law  of  primogeniture  was  unknown.  On  the  death 
of  any  member  of  a  family,  his  sons  who  were  house- 
holders, both  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  took  an  equal 
share  of  his  holding  by  the  Irish  custom  of  gavelkind. 
They  were  partners  with  him  during  his  lifetime,  and 
on  his  death  the  property  survived  to  them  as  co-owners 
in  undivided  shares.  In  later  times  a  quit-rent  was 
demanded  on  each  holding  by  the  chief;  but  the  land 
was  never  held  on  the  condition  of  the  rendering  of 
anything  in  the  nature  of  feudal  service.  A  very  curious 
custom  sometimes  prevailed  in  the  distribution  of  the 
appropriated  lands,  under  which,  where  circumstances 
would  permit  of  it,  an  organization  sprang  up  known 
as  the  "  Geilfine  system."  The  original  acquirer  of  the 
land,  as  each  of  his  sons  grew  up  and  was  ready  to  leave 
the  home,  gave  him  his  share  in  the  paternal  acres,  and 
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planted  him  out  to  maintain  a  household  of  his  own. 
This  was  done  successively  to  the  number  of  four  sons, 
if  he  had  as  many ;  the  fifth  and  youngest  remained 
with  his  father,  and  inherited  the  original  home.  The 
father  and  the  four  sons  formed  a  family  group  of  five 
households,  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Geilfine* 
or  "  right  hand  group,"  from  the  five  fingers  on  the  hand 
(Gilla).  The  youngest  son  in  his  turn,  when  he  had 
succeeded  to  the  residue  of  the  property  and  his  sons 
grew  up,  planted  them  out  one  by  one  on  portions  of 
the  remainder  of  the  family  land  He  and  his  four 
sons  then  became  the  Geilfine,  and  his  brothers'  four 
households  were  in  this  way  pushed  further  off  from  the 
household  of  the  stirps,  and  were  known  as  the  Deirbh- 
fine%  or  "particular  group."  The  youngest  and  fifth 
son  of  the  new  Geilfine  chief  in  his  turn  repeated  the 
process,  forming  for  himself  and  his  sons  a  fresh  Geilfine 
on  his  own  account  The  last  Geilfine  then  became  the 
Deirbhfine  in  its  turn,  and  the  old  Deirbhfine  became  the 
"Iarfinel'%  or  "after  group."  Again  the  process  was 
repeated,  and  yet  another  and  newer  Geilfine  was  formed  ; 
each  group  as  before  took  the  place  of  the  group  more 
remotely  related,  and  the  Iarfine  became  the  Indfiue^ 
or  "  end  group."  Here  the  process  ceased,  and  no  further 
subdivision  was  made.  Each  group  acquired  a  separate 
instead  of  an  undivided  share  in  the  paternal  acres,  and 

*  Quaere  geil  or  geal,  "  white  "  or  "  fair  "  "iftne,  a  "  family." 
+  Deirbky  also  "true,"  "handsome." 

%Iar,  adverb,  "after;"  adjective,  "black;"  substantive,  "the  end." 
§  In  (quaere  Inne,  "the  middle"?),  "  small,"  in  compounds,  "proper," 
'*  fit."    (Quaere  Ind,  the  head  or  end  of  an  arrow  ?) 
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became  a  fresh  stirps,  retaining  the  tract  allotted  to  it, 
and  repeating  the  plotting  out  of  its  own  share  its  own 
way.  Each  family  worked  out  on  this  plan  consisted 
of  seventeen  households  —  four  in  each  of  the  four 
groups  plus  the  original  home.  Where  a  group  became 
extinct,  the  lands  were  taken  per  stirpes  by  the  other 
groups  of  the  family.  On  failure  of  a  male  representa- 
tive, the  land  reverted  to  the  tribe,  though  in  later  days, 
when  the  tribe  system  was  becoming  weakened,  the 
daughters  were  in  such  cases  permitted  to  inherit. 

Agriculture  was  very  much  in  its  infancy.  A  little 
grain  was  grown  by  each  family  for  its  own  support. 
The  principal  source  of  wealth,  and  the  measure  of 
value,  as  amongst  primitive  nations  it  always  has  beea 
and  still  is,  was  cattle.  The  fines  were  calculated  in 
cows.  The  cow  was  the  unit  of  value  in  all  trade 
dealings.  The  square  measurement  of  land  was  based 
upon  the  number  of  cows  which  could  be  supported  on 
a  given  piece  of  ground  of  a  given  quality.  Besides 
cows,  another  valuable  property  was  the  droves  of  pigs, 
which  were  turned  out  to  get  their  living  on  the  common- 
forest-land  ;  the  flocks  of  sheep,  which  were  depastured 
on  the  uplands  of  the  tribe ;  and  last,  though  not  least, 
a  breed  of  small  horses  remarkable  for  their  fleetness. 
The  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  tribesmen  were  small 
buildings,  made  of  wood  and  wattles,  about  seventeen 
feet  in  length,  with  sometimes  a  detached  kitchen  in 
the  rear.  Their  chiefs'  houses  were  considerably  larger, 
the  average  length  being  thirty-seven  feet  But  though 
these  rude  habitations  were  sufficient  for  ordinary  pur- 
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poses,  we  can  judge  from  their  stupendous  sepulchral 
chambers,  built  of  uncemented  stones,  such  as  the  cairn 
of  Newgrange  and  the  hill  of  Dowth,*  that  when  occasion 
required  they  could  produce  something  demanding  no 
mean  architectural  skill.  The  tribal  dwellings  were 
generally  built  in  groups :  sometimes  perched  upon  an 
island  in  a  land-locked  mere  ;  sometimes  standing  out 
of  the  water  upon  rough-hewn,  well-driven  piles  ;  some- 
times comprising  a  strong  natural  position  upon  the  high 
ground,  and  protected  with  artificially  constructed  earth- 
works. The  strength  and  size  of  their  hill  forts,  the 
raths  and  duns,  must  have  been  very  considerable.  A 
strong  earthwork,  including  a  large  area,  contained  the 
huts  of  the  tribal  garrison,  and  the  towering  central 
mound  occupied  by  the  chief,  with  excavated  store- 
houses for  the  reception  of  grain ;  or  a  formidable  wall 
of  irregular  unmortared  masonry,  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen 
feet  in  thickness,  formed  a  circular  fortress,  which  in 
those  days  must  have  been  well-nigh  impregnable. 

Trade  had  been  carried  on  between  Ireland  and  the 
countries  lying  round  the  Mediterranean  basin  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  staple  of  the  export  trade  was  ores. 
There- was  also  some  traffic  in  slaves,  which  were  brought 
over  from  Britain  and  the  continent.  The  great  walled 
road  from  Dublin  to  Galway  was  the  trade  highway 
which  opened  up  the  west.  The  unalloyed  gold  orna- 
ments, torques,  rings,  fibulae,  bracelets,  and  the  bronze 
swords,  skeens,  and  spearheads,  with  articles  of  domestic 
use,  found  in  the  bogs  and  tumuli,  or  ploughed  up  in 

*  Works  of  this  character  are  believed  to  be  pre- Celtic. 
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newly  broken  land,  give  us  evidence  of  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  religion  of  the  people  was  akin  to  the  ancient 
Mithraic  cult  The  Celtic  names  of  places  bear  strong 
indications  of  the  existence  of  fire-worship,  introduced 
by  the  Phoenician  colonists,  when  the  phallic  dances 
sped  round  the  venerated  pillar-stones,  and  the  Druids, 
priests  of  the  sun,  offered  human  sacrifices  on  the  huge 
altar-stones  ;  and  laid  to  rest  in  the  cromlech  tombs  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  warrior.  A  trace  of  serpent-worship 
still  survives  in  the  legend  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
snakes  from  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CHRISTIANITY  AMONG  THE  EARLY  IRISH. 

4SO-IISO  A.D. 

We  can  depend  on  nothing  in  the  nature  of  authentic 
history  prior  to  the  'early  part  of  the  fifth  century.  Were 
we  to  take  upon  trust  all  that  is  told  us  by  the  bardic 
historians  who  flourished  between  A.D.  800  and  A.D.  1000,. 
or  even  in  the  more  trustworthy  compilation  of  ancient 
chronicles  made  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Michael 
O'Clery,  a  Franciscan  monk,  from  original  documents  no 
longer  existing,  and  known  as  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters," — we  should  have,  apart  from  innumerable  stories 
of  giants  and  necromancers,  to  go  back  to  the  Deluge, 
and  to  record  the  doings  of  a  hundred  and  eighteen 
kings  of  Ireland  of  pure  Milesian  or  Scotic  race.  We 
should  learn  how  Heber  and  Heremon,  the  two  sons  of 
Milesius,  took  each  a  share  of  the  island — the  former  the 
southern  and  the  latter  the  northern  half ;  how  Ollam 
Fohdla  instituted  a  triennial  assembly  of  chiefs,  Druids, 
and  Bards  at  Tara ;  how  Kimbaoth,  King  of  Ulster, 
built  a  palace  at  Emania,  near  Armagh ;  how  Corhiac 
Ulphada  founded  three  academies  for  the  study  of  war, 
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literature,  and  jurisprudence  at  Tara;  how  a  rebellion 
of  the  subject  races  was  for  a  time  successful  against 
their  Scotic  masters,  and  how  they  were  crushed  by  the 
Milesian  prince  Tuathal ;  how  this  same  Tuathal,  the 
king  of  the  north,  imposed  a  grievous  tribute  upon  the 
south,  which  was  paid  for  five  hundred  years ;  how 
Finn  McCumhal,  the  mighty  warrior — the  Irish  King 
Arthur,  better  known  in  Scotland  as  Fingal,  or  Fin,  the 
Stranger — was  the  leader  of  the  Fenian  heroes  and  the 
national  militia  ;  and  how  u  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages," 
so  called  from  the  pledges  which  he  wrung  from  nine 
different  nations,  invaded  Britain  and  Gaul  in  the 
declining  years  of  the  Roman  occupation. 

Patricius  was  a  Christian  Gaul,  born  at  Boulogne, 
about  A.D.  400,  of  which  town  his  father  was  a  burgess  of 
substance.  When  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages  invaded 
Gaul,  Patricius  was  taken  captive,  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen carried  into  Ireland,  where  he  became  a  slave,  and 
tended  the  cattle  of  his  master  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 
After  six  years'  captivity  he  ran  away  from  his  master, 
got  on  board  a  ship,  and  escaped  to  his  own  country. 
Some  years  later,  having  been  greatly  moved  by  certain 
dreams,  in  which  he  believed  that  he  had  received  a 
direct  commission  from  the  Almighty  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  the  land  of  his  captivity,  he  devoted  himself 
to  a  missionary  life,  received  holy  orders  from  the 
Gallican  Church,  and  reached  the  coast  of  Wicklow 
about  the  year  A.D.  445. 

Christianity  had  not  been  absolutely  unheard  of  in 
Ireland  when  St.  Patrick  arrived.    A  few  converts  had 
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probably  been  made  either  by  imported  slaves,  or  the 
efforts  of  Palladius,  who  some  years  before  had  attempted 
to  conduct  a  mission  there  and  had  failed;  but  sub- 
stantially the  whole  people  were  pagans,  and  there  was 
no  foundation  at  all  for  St.  Patrick  to  work  upon.  The 
missionary,  finding  no  encouragement  on  the  Dublin 
coast,  proceeded  northward,  and  landed  at  the  entrance 
to  Strangford  Lough.  He  remained  some  time  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  was  well  received,  and  made 
some  important  converts.  He  then  moved  into  Meath, 
and  found  King  Leoghaire,  the  son  of  Nial,  presiding 
over  the  great  council  at  Tara.  The  monkish  legends 
tell  us  of  how  the  saint  disturbed  the  assembly  by  light- 
ing a  great  fire  on  the  Hill  of  Slane,  and  how  the  king 
and  all  his  company  came  forth  to  punish  him  for  his 
audacity  :  how  a  contest  took  place  between  the  saint 
and  the  Druids,  and  how  the  latter  were  worsted  by  St. 
Patrick's  miraculous  powers  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  that  the  king  was  baptized  and  all  his  chiefs.  Dis- 
counting this  liberally,  however,  we  may  conclude  that 
St.  Patrick's  missionary  efforts  were  successful  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  people,  and  that  the  latter,  following  the 
lead  of  the  heads  of  their  tribes,  willingly  received 
the  new  doctrine  which  was  brought  to  them. 

St.  Patrick  then  proceeded  through  Connaught  and 
Ulster,  winning  a  conspicuous  success  at  the  "field  of 
slaughter"  in  Leitrim,  where  he  overthrew  the  sacred 
monolith,  and  denounced  the  bloody  idolatry  practised 
in  honour  of  the  sun.  Subsequently  his  missionary 
journeys  took  him  through  Munster  and  Leinster,  and 
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he  eventually  returned  to  his  starting-place  in  County- 
Down,  to  found  the  neighbouring  bishopric  of  Armagh, 
and  consolidate  the  Church  of  which  he  had  laid  the 
foundations  in  all  quarters  of  the  island. 

Wherever  St.  Patrick  went,  he  seems  to  have  been 
received  with  very  little  opposition  ;  what  there  was, 
coming  chiefly  from  the  Druid  establishment,  which  it 
was  his  object  to  destroy.  He  passed  from  place  to 
place,  seizing  every  opportunity  afforded  by  any  local 
gathering,  and,  after  baptizing  his  converts,  erected  rude 
places  of  worship,  constructed  of  wood  and  wattles — the 
fashion  of  building  then  prevailing  in  the  country. 
Occasionally  he  went  with  his  life  in  his  hand,  where  the 
influence  of  the  old  cult  was  active  in  its  own  defence  ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  people  accepted  his  teaching  with 
readiness,  and  left  their  old  superstitions  without  regret. 

His  first  step  seems  always  to  have  been  to  secure 
the  chief  of  the  clan,  and  the  tribal  instincts  of  the  rest 
of  the  community  made  thousands  of  converts  to  the 
religion  adopted  by  their  lords.  The  conversion  of  the 
multitude  was  at  first,  of  course,  to  a  great  extent, 
nominal  ;  but  St.  Patrick  had  the  wisdom  to  ordain 
priests  from  among  the  people  themselves,  and  to  plant 
them,  wherever  he  had  the  opportunity,  in  groups,  which 
subsequently  developed  into  monasteries,  within  the 
territory  of  each  clan,  thereby  creating,  besides  a  net- 
work of  missionary  outposts,  a  system  which  was  at  once 
both  civilizing  and  educational.  He  also  adapted  the 
pagan  superstitions  to  Christian  uses,  and  absorbed  the 
heathen  holy  days  into  the  festivals  of  the  Church. 
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The  Church  in  Ireland,  as  constituted  by  St.  Patrick 
and  his  successors,  partook  considerably  of  the  tribal 
character  of  the  country.  Land  was  granted  by  the 
tribes  for  the  support  of  religious  houses,  whose  abbots 
dropped  into  the  position  of  chiefs,  to  whom  the  occu^ 
piers  of  the  lands  owed  a  sort  of  tribal  allegiance.  The 
lands  themselves  descended  to  the  successor-designate 
of  the  abbot,  who  was  called  a  "  co-arb,"  and  elected  by 
the  members  of  the  brotherhood  and  the  tribesmen,  in 
analogy  with  the  law  of  Tanistry.  The  smaller  eccle- 
siastical establishments  owed  allegiance  to  the  parent 
monastery,  and  paid  a  tax  or  tribute  to  its  support.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  bishops,  except  in  the  cases  of  the 
sees  of  Armagh  and  Trim,  were  not  necessarily  attached 
to  any  diocese,  but  were  subordinate  to  the  abbots,  and 
were  in  the  nature  of  suffragans  of  the  parent  house. 

After  Christianity  had  become  well  established  in. 
Ireland,  the  monastic  schools  of  learning,  which  in  their 
halcyon  days  produced  Virgilius,  Bishop  of  Salzburg, 
and  Joannes  Scotus,  grew  to  be  in  advance  of  those  on 
the  continent ;  and  were  much  frequented  by  foreign 
ecclesiastics  amidst  the  troubles  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  teaching  and 
their  libraries,  but  also  for  the  peace  and  security  which 
they  were  there  able  to  enjoy.  A  great  missionary  spirit 
also  arose  in  the  Church.  The  unattached  bishops 
wandered  into  Scotland,  Britain,  and  Gaul,  and  even 
further  afield  in  Europe ;  but  though  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  the  sister  isle  amongst  the  pagan  Scan- 
dinavian settlers  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Colum- 
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banus  and  Columba  and  others,  the  Irish  missionaries 
on  the  continent  in  the  seventh  century,  and  later,  caused 
considerable  scandal  and  indignation  by  reason  of  the 
roving  commission  under  which  they  intruded  into  the 
dioceses  of  other  bishops. 

As  the  outcome  of  the  tribal  system,  the  areas  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  grew  to  be  coincident  with  the 
territories  of  the  tribes  or  groups  of  tribes,  and  as  inter- 
course with  the  continent  grew,  and  the  influence  of 
Rome  became  felt  in  the  island,  the  bishops,  who  were 
at  first  the  officials  of  the  abbots,  came  gradually  to 
the  front,  the  tribal  district  of  the  monastery  grew  into 
the  diocese,  and  at  a  Synod  held  at  Rath  Bresail,  in 
A.D.  nil,  the  boundaries  of  twenty-four  dioceses  were 
defined,  exclusive  of  the  Danish  bishopric  of  Dublin. 

Though  not  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope,  the  Irish  Church  had  all  along  been  con- 
nected with  Rome  by  the  loosest  ties.  The  clergy  at 
length  seem  to  have  become  impressed  by  the  reiterated 
charges  of  irregularity  in  their  organization,  and  to  have 
consented  to  be  reconstituted  according  to  Roman  ideas. 
A  Synod  was  accordingly  held  at  Kells,  in  a.D.  1152, 
under  the  auspices  of  Bishop  Malachy,  and  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  sees  effected.  Cardinal  Paparo,  the  Pope's 
legate,  presided.  He  distributed  four  pallia  between  the 
four  archiepiscopal  sees  of  Armagh,  Cashel,  Dublin,  and 
Tuam,  and  affiliated  ten,  twelve,  five,  and  seven  suffragan 
sees  to  each  of  the  four  metropolitans  respectively.  He 
constituted  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  primate  of  all 
Ireland,  and  where  bishoprics  and  parishes  were  not 
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maintained  by  any  allocated  lands,  he  ordained  the 
payment  of  tithes  to  the  clergy,  by  the  individual 
members  of  the  tribe.  The  submission  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  claimed  a  right  of 
disposition  over  "the  isles  of  the  sea/'  became  subse- 
quently a  link  in  the  fanciful  title  to  the  lordship  of 
Ireland,  put  forward  by  the  English  kings. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SCANDINAVIAN  TYRANNY.      A.D.  795-IOI4. 

The  strictly  historical  period  can  hardly  be  said  to 
begin  much  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
the  island  by  St  Patrick,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
We  find  that  by  that  time  there  had  grown  up  four 
confederations  of  tribes,  corresponding  pretty  nearly  to 
the  four  provinces  into  which  the  island  is  now  divided. 
These  confederacies  each  acknowledged  a  royal  family 
of  its  own:  Ulster  that  of  the  O'Neils,  Connaught 
that  of  the  O'Connors,  Munster  that  of  the  O'Briens, 
and  Leinster  that  of  the  McMurroughs.  It  is  convenient 
to  make  use  of  the  names  by  which  the  four  provinces 
are  now  known ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Norse  termination  of  "ster,"  or  stadty  a  place,  shows  thatr 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Connaught,  they  could  not 
have  been  in  use  before  the  ninth  century.  These  four 
kingdoms  again,  in  theory,  recognized  a  branch  of  the 
Ulster  family  of  O'Neil  as  lords  paramount  of  sacred  and 
royal  race.  But  this  overlordship  was  really  only  main- 
tained by  force ;  it  was  the  source  of  constant  wars  and 
disturbances ;  and  the  right  to   it  was   frequently  dis- 
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pitted  by  the  formidable  kingdom  of  Munster.  The 
royal  demesne  of  Meath,  the  appanage  of  the  Ulster 
family,  which  included  Westmeath,  Longford,  and  part 
of  King's  County,  was  sometimes  reckoned  as  a  fifth 
kingdom.  The  kingdom  of  Munster  was  divided  into 
the  two  districts  of  Desmond  and  Thomond,  whose 
leading  families,  the  McCarthys  and  the  O'Briens, 
claimed  to  occupy  alternately  the  throne  of  Cashel. 

While  the  Church  was  developing  in  strength  and 
influence,  and  learning  and  civilization  were  being 
fostered  within  the  walls  of  the  religious  houses,  the 
civil  history  of  Ireland  is  barren  of  everything  but 
quarrels  and  "  hostings ; "  and  we  find  but  little  if  any 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  though  it 
is  noteworthy  that  women  had  been  prohibited  from 
fighting  in  the  ranks  in  battle.  The  condition  of  society 
was  changing.  The  tribe  system  was  decaying ;  the 
tribe  lands  were  becoming  monopolized  by  the  noble 
class;  the  free  tribesmen  were  deteriorating,  while  the 
chiefs  and  great  men  were  absorbing  all  political  and 
social  power.  As  the  chieftains  became  more  absolute, 
they  assumed  the  privilege  of  quartering  themselves 
and  their  retinue  upon  their  subjects  at  their  own 
pleasure,  and  extracting  from  them  both  food  and 
forage.  This  oppressive  custom  was  known  as  "  cosher- 
ing/' and  in  later  times  was  commuted  for  a  tribute 
which  was  called  "  bonaght"  As  the  tribal  land  became 
occupied,  and  the  population  grew,  the  tribes,  always 
jealous  of  each  other,  became  aggressive.  Lands  were 
seized  and  cattle  were  lifted  ;  laws  were  set  at  defiance ; 
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and  ambition  prompted  the  chieftains  to  encourage  the 
tribal  strife.  The  gfeat  southern  kingdom  grew  in  im- 
portance ;  the  supremacy  of  the  royal  house  was  called 
in  question ;  and  internal  dissensions  were  gradually 
paving  the  way  for  foreign  invasion. 

Until  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  Ireland  had  been 
free  from  the  Scandinavian   scourge,  which   for  four 
hundred  years  had  swept  over  Britain  and  the  coasts  of 
Gaul.    But  she  suffered  in  common  with  those  countries 
from  the  later  incursion   of  pagan  vikings,  popularly 
known  as  the  Danes.     The  Northmen  made  lodgments 
on  various  parts  of  the  coast,  more  particularly  on  the 
east  side  of  the  island.     Their  attack  was  fierce  and 
sudden.     They  burnt,  they  plundered,  they  ravished, 
they  massacred,  and  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
native  Irish.    The  disunited  tribes,  though  at  first  check- 
ing the  earlier  settlers,  were  unable,  upon  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements   under   Turges,    to   offer   any   effectual 
resistance ;  the  foreigners  overran  the  whole  island,  and 
brought  it  into  complete  subjection.    The  pagan  invaders 
particularly  expended    their   fury  upon    the    Church; 
breaking  down  the  stone  oratories,  and  destroying  the 
religious  houses  and  schools  of  learning ;  burning  the 
ancient  books  and  manuscripts,  melting  down  the  bells, 
breaking  up  the  croziers  and  pastoral  staves,  and  driving 
the  monks  and  scholars  into  the   mountains.     They 
exacted  heavy  tributes  on  the  tribesmen   in  kind   and 
money,  and  those  who  were  unable  to  pay  were  reduced 
to  slavery. 

Driven  to  revolt,  the  Irish  rose  on  their  oppressors, 
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a  general  massacre  took  place,  and  Turges  was  put  to 
death-  But  the  reaction  was  only  transient  More 
Northmen  arrived  upon  the  coast ;  Auilaff,  Sitric,  and 
Imar,  with  countless  crews  of  fierce  warriors,  swarmed 
over  from  the  North  Sea,  and  enslaved  the  island  The 
Irish,  still  divided  amongst  themselves,  were  easily- 
broken  ;  and  colonies  of  the  enemy  were  planted  at  the 
mouths  of  all  the  principal  rivers.  At  Carlingford,  at 
Dublin,  at  Wexford,  at  Waterford,  at  Limerick,  the  Norse 
immigrants  firmly  established  themselves.  They  built 
fortified  towns,  and  formed  active  trading  communities  ; 
numerous  settlements  were  made  on  every  part  of  the 
coast,  and  were  even  occasionally  pushed  into  the  interior 
of  the  country. 

At  length,  a  master  spirit  arose  to  rescue  the  Irish' 
from  their  oppressors.  The  Danes  of  Limerick  held 
the  district  of  Thomond  in  cruel  bondage,  and  had 
brought  to  his  knees  the  King  of  Munster,  who  then 
happened,  by  the  rule  of  alternate  succession,  to  be  of 
the  Dalcassian  race  of  O'Brien. 

The  king's  brother,  Brian  Borumha,  or  Boru,  had 
scorned  to  make  his  peace  with  the  foreigner,  and  had 
taken  to  the  mountains.  He  became  the  head  of  a 
desperate  band,  and  at  length  roused  his  brother  to 
renew  the  contest.  A  great  battle  was  fought  at  Sul- 
choid,  near  Limerick  (A.D.  968).  The  Danes  were 
driven  pell-mell  into  the  city,  the  victorious  Irish  enter- 
ing with  them  ;  Limerick  was  sacked  and  burnt,  and 
its  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword  or  enslaved. 

Having  crushed  the  Northmen  in  this  part  of  the 
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country,  Brian,  upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  was 
murdered  by  some  discontented  chieftains,  although 
it  was  the  turn  of  the  Euganian  line  of  Desmond  to 
reign,  seized  on  the  throne  of  Cashel.  He  soon  estab- 
lished, himself  as  ruler  of  all  Munster,  overran  Ossory, 
and  subdued  Leinster,  and  began  to  turn  his  mind  to 
the  more  ambitious  scheme  of  laying  hands  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  island.  The  Danes  of  Dublin 
and  the  east  coast  had  about  this  time  received  a  severe 
check,  at  the  battle  of  Tara,  from  Melachlin,  the  hereditary 
King  of  Ireland ;  but  they  obtained  a  short  respite,  by 
reason  of  the  rivalry  of  Melachlin  and  Brian.  The 
latter,  for  thirty  years  after  the  fall  of  Limerick,  was 
exerting  his  supremacy  over  an  extending  area.  He 
laid  waste  Connaught  and  Meath,  and  burnt  the  royal 
stronghold  at  Tara,  but  he  had  not  yet  ventured  to 
seize  upon  the  throne.  In  A.D.  1001  he  consummated 
his  ambitious  scheme,  deposed  Melachlin,  received  the 
submission  of,  and  took  hostages  from,  the  chieftains  of 
the  north,  and,  gathering  all  the  power  into  his  own 
hands,  was  acknowledged  sovereign  of  all  Ireland. 

The  vigorous  action  of  Brian  restored  tranquillity 
to  the  distracted  island,  and  for  twelve  years  he  reigned 
in  uninterrupted  peace.  The  Danes,  however,  who  had 
been  reduced  under  his  determined  rule  into  quiet 
traders  in  the  seaport  towns,  began  to  be  astir.  They 
concerted  a  rebellion  with  the  people  of  Leinster,  and 
begged  for  aid  from  their  kinsmen  in  the  Orkneys  and 
in  Norway,  who  sent  a  large  fleet  to  their  assistance, 
under  Sigurd. 
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King  Brian  was  now  stricken  in  years,  but  his  spirit 
and  judgment  were  as  keen  as  ever.  He  opposed  to  the 
confederate  forces  an  army  of  Munster  men,  of  Con- 
naught  men,  and  of  the  men  of  Meath,  under  his  five 
sons  and  the  deposed  King  Melachlin,  and  joined  battle 
at  Clontarf,  on  Good  Friday,  A.D.  1014. 

From  dawn  till  eve  the  death  struggle  was  main- 
tained. There  was  great  slaughter  on  both  sides.  The 
Northmen  were  finally  driven  back  upon  the  sea,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  army  took  refuge  in  Dublin.  But 
the  victory  was  dearly  bought  The  old  king,  too  weak 
to  go  into  the  battle,  was  lying  in  his  tent,  when  some 
Danish  fugitives,  taking  advantage  of  his  being  poorly 
guarded,  broke  in  and  put  him  to  death. 

With  his  death  his  whole  system  of  a  united  govern- 
ment melted  aw^y.  The  subjugated  provinces  reasserted 
their,  independence,  and  the  deposed  Melachlin  again 
became  titular  king  of  all  Ireland.  The  Northmen,  who 
for  two  centuries  had  been  a  formidable  and  at  times  a 
dominant  power  in  the  island,  were  so  broken  by  the 
overthrow  at  Clontarf  that  they  never  again  became 
dangerous.  They  never  indeed  seem  at  any  time  to 
have  mastered  the  country  so  completely  as  they  did 
in  the  days  of  Turges ;  and  then  success  was  probably 
due  to  the  disunion  of  the  native  princes,  whom  they 
were  careful  to  play  off  against  each  other,  frequently 
taking  sides  with  one  or  other  of  the  provincial  kings, 
for  their  own  security,  or  for  purposes  of  plunder.  After 
the  lapse  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  following  on 
their  first  arrival,  they  had  embraced  Christianity,  not 
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so  much  through  their  intercourse  with  the  Irish  as 
with  their  kinsmen  in  Britain  ;  for  they  received  their 
orders,  and  their  bishops  of  Waterford  and  Dublin  were 
ordained,  from  Canterbury.  Remaining  in  their  old 
settlements,  they  never  were  completely  driven  out  of 
the  island,  but  were  at  length  absorbed  amongst  the 
Anglo-Irish  of  the  pale. 

Brian's  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Tara  opened 
the  door  to  anarchy.  The  supremacy  of  the  old  royal 
race  had  been  hitherto  acquiesced  in,  at  any  rate  in 
theory,  without  question.  But  the  example  set  by  the 
King  of  Munster  encouraged  the  other  provincial  kings 
to  rudely  thrust  aside  the  ancient  rule ;  and  from  this 
time  till  the  days  of  Strongbow  we  have  little  else  to 
record  but  a  constant  struggle,  with  varying  success,  of 
ambitious  princes  for  the  sovereignty,  with  occasional 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  restore  peace  and 
order  by  the  interposition  of  its  pacific  influence. 

The  restored  Melachlin  reigned  for  eight  years  with 
some  vigour  till  his  death.  The  Dalcassian  house  then 
again  pushed  to  the  front ;  Donchad,  the  son  of  Brian,  and 
his  rival  Turlough,  the  son  of  Teige,  another  of  Brian's 
sons,  successively  becoming  de  facto  rulers  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  island.  Murkertach  succeeded  Turlough, 
and  maintained  the  ascendency  of  the  Munster  dynasty ; 
and  then  Donald  O'Lochlin,  of  the  royal  house  of  Nial, 
became  for  two  years  titular  king,  until  his  death  in 
A.D.  1 12 1.  After  him  the  kings  of  Connaught  put  in 
a  claim,  and  Turlough  O'Connor  wrested  the  sovereignty 
from  the  house  of  Brian  by  sowing  dissension  amongst 
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the  rival  claimants  to  the  throne  of  Cashel.  The 
struggle  with  the  house  of  Thomond  was  put  an  end 
to  by  the  battle  of  Moinmor,  in  which  Turlough  O'Brien 
was  killed,  and  his  army  routed.  The  King  of  Con- 
naught  had  now,  however,  to  reckon  with  an  Ulster 
prince,  Murtough  O'Lochlin  or  O'Neil,  and  the  conflict 
continued  till  A.D.  1 156,  when  Turlough  died,  and  Mur- 
tough O'Lochlin  succeeded  to  the  overlordship  of  the 
whole  island.  On  the  death  of  Murtough  O'Lochlin, 
Turlough's  son,  Rory  O'Connor,  whose  violent  preten- 
sions the  late  King  of  Ulster  had  effectually  disposed  of, 
succeeded  to  the  supreme  sovereignty  without  opposition. 
He  was  the  last  king  of  independent  Ireland. 


BOOK  II. 

THE    ANGLO-NORMAN 
SETTLEMENT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   FILIBUSTERS,     A.D.  I169-II72. 

RORY  O'CONNOR  was  fierce  and  brutal ;  he  was  brave, 
but  unstable.  There  was  nothing  in  him  in  the  nature 
of  a  leader  of  men.  The  allegiance  of  Ulster  and 
Munster  was  little  more  than  nominal ;  and  he  had  an 
open  quarrel  with  Dermot  McMurrough,  the  King  of 
Leinster.  Dermot  was  equally  brutal  and  unscrupulous. 
He  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Rory's  father,  Tur- 
lough,  by  the  abduction  of  the  wife  of  Tiernan  O'Rorke, 
Lord  of  Brefny  and  a  chieftain  of  the  kingdom  of  Con- 
naught  ;  and  though  protected  during  the  reign  of 
O'Lochlin,  on  the  accession  of  Rory  he  found  that  he  had 
to  confront  not  only  the  anger  of  the  new  monarch  and 
his  client  O'Rorke,  but  also  the  disaffection  of  his  own 
kingdom  of  Leinster  and  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  whom 
he  had  by  his  cruel  tyranny  driven  into  revolt.  Der- 
mot, unable  to  meet  the  storm,  fled  from  his  kingdom 
in  1 168,  and  sought  protection  of  the  Angevin  King  of 
England,  who  was  then  in  Aquitaine. 

The  Norman  kings  had  already  marked  Ireland  for 
conquest,  as  a  house  divided  against  itself.    And  Henry 
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Plantagenet  had  obtained  from  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  the 
only  Englishman  who  ever  occupied  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  an  extraordinary  document,  which  purported  "  for 
the  purposes  of  enlarging  the  borders  of  the  Church, 
setting  bounds  to  the  progress  of  wickedness,  reforming 
evil  manners,  planting  virtue,  and  increasing  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ; "  and  in  consideration  of  the  payment  from 
Ireland  to  Rome  of  u  the  annual  pension  of  one  penny 
from  each  house,"  to  make  a  grant  of  the  whole  island  to 
the  king.  Henry,  however,  was  too  busy  with  other 
matters  to  take  advantage  of  the  papal  bull,  and  allowed 
his  designs  to  slumber,  until  the  arrival  of  the  King  of 
Leinster.  He  was  not  inclined  even  then  to  offer  Dermot 
any  substantial  help,  but  gave  him  letters  patent  recom- 
mending his  own  subjects  to  undertake  the  adventure,  in 
return  for  which  Dermot  did  homage  and  swore  fealty* 

Dermot  went  to  England  to  beat  up  recruits.  He  came 
to  a  bargain  with  Robert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Chepstow,  a  broken-down  Norman  noble  of  good  family ; 
and  with  a  group  of  Norman-Welsh  gentlemen,  the 
descendants,  some  legitimate,  some  illegitimate,  of  Nesta> 
the  daughter  of  the  prince  of  South  Wales,  by  Henry  L> 
Gerald  de  Windsor,  the  Lord  of  Carew,  and  Stephen  de 
Marisco,  the  Constable  of  Abertivy.  Of  these  the  most 
conspicuous  were  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Robert  Fitz* 
Stephen,  Raymond  le  Gros,  and  Hervey  Mountmorres, 
Fitzgerald's  son-in-law. 

Fitzstephen  and  Mountmorres  first  crossed  with  a 
few  followers,  seized  the  Danish  town  of  Wexford,  and 
made    a    bloody    raid    into  Ossory.     Raymond  soon 
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followed.  Landing  at  Waterford,  he  defeated  the  men 
of  Decies  with  great  slaughter,  and  having  captured 
seventy  of  the  principal  citizens,  broke  their  limbs,  and 
cast  them  over  the  cliffs  into  the  sea.  Strongbow  him* 
self  arrived  shortly  afterwards  with  reinforcements. 
Waterford  was  taken  and  sacked,  and  the  earl's  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  with  Dermot's  daughter,  Eva, 
amidst  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  town. 

The  adventurers  then  turned  to  the  northward,  cap- 
tured and  plundered  Dublin,  the  leading  Danes  of  the 
city  escaping  in  their  ships  to  the  Orkneys ;  and  carried 
fire  and  sword  into  Meath  and  Brefny. 

The  success  of  these  pioneers  had  a  disturbing  effect 
on  King  Henry.  The  latter  was  glad  enough  to  get  a 
foothold  in  Ireland,  but  there  was  the  danger  lest  these 
lawless  Normans,  having  won  a  kingdom  by  their  swords, 
should  keep  it  for  themselves.  He  accordingly  com- 
manded Strongbow  to  return  with  all  his  men,  and 
forbade  all  intercourse  between  Ireland  and  his  own 
subjects.  To  return,  however,  was  not  so  easy.  Dermot 
died  suddenly,  and  thereupon  every  Irishman  turned 
upon  the  foreigners,  and  the  handful  of  English  found 
themselves  blockaded  in  Wexford  and  Waterford  by  the 
natives,  and  in  Dublin  by  the  Danes,  who  had  returned 
from  the  north  with  reinforcements. 

No  sooner  had  the  Northmen  been  driven  into  the 
sea  than  Rory  O'Connor,  who  had  stirred  himself  but 
little  to  protect  his  kingdom,  roused  himself  to  action, 
and  having  been  joined  by  the  King  of  Thomond, 
O'Rorke  of  Brefny,  and  Lawrence,  the  warlike  arch- 
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bishop,  invested  Dublin  with  a  large  Irish  force.  But 
the  effort  was  unsuccessful.  After  a  siege  of  two 
months,  a  desperate  sally  was  made  by  the  besieged,  and 
the  undisciplined  Irish,  unable  to  withstand  the  mar- 
shalled attack  of  the  Norman  knights,  were  dispersed  in 
terror  and  confusion.  Wexford  in  the  mean  time  had 
fallen,  and  Strongbow,  too  late  to  relieve  it,  proceeded 
to  Waterford,  and  having  re-established  his  authority 
over  the  neighbouring  district,  crossed  from  thence  to 
England  to  make  his  submission  to  the  king.  Henry, 
having  accorded  him  his  tardy  forgiveness,  proceeded,  in 
1 171,  in  a  fleet  of  240  ships,  with  400  knights  and  4,000 
men-at-arms,  to  Waterford.  This  conspicuous  display  of 
force  seems  to  have  impressed  the  Irish  chieftains  with 
the  idea  that  Henry  was  irresistible.  Without  a  master 
spirit  to  subdue  their  tribal  jealousies  and  to  cement  the 
discordant  elements  together,  united  resistance  was  im- 
possible. The  King  of  Leinster  had  been  a  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  the  English,  and  Strongbow  was  now  posing 
as  his  successor.  Rory  was  more  intent  upon  coercing 
the  King  of  Ulster  than  upon  performing  his  duties  as 
overlord  by  affording  protection  to  the  princes  of  the 
south.  Accordingly,  the  Munster  chieftains  "came  in." 
First,  McCarthy  of  Desmond,  who  surrendered  Cork, 
and  received  therein  an  English  garrison.  Then  O'Brien 
of  Thomond,  who  similarly  surrendered  Limerick.  Next 
Donchad  of  Ossory,  and  OThelan  of  Decies,  and  all  the 
petty  chiefs  of  Munster.  Henry  made  a  royal  progress 
to  Cashel  and  Tipperary,  and  then  proceeded  to  Dublin. 
The  Danes  swore  allegiance,  as  did  O'Carrol  of  Argial, 
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and  O'Rorke  of  Brefny ;  and  Rory  at  length  turned  to 
bay  behind  the  Shannon.  Negotiations  with  him  were 
opened,  but  nothing  came  of  them,  and  he  and  Henry 
tacitly  agreed  to  leave  one  another  alone.  The  kingdom 
of  Ulster  also  held  aloof. 

Henry  kept  Christmas  at  Dublin,   entertaining  all 
the  Irish  chiefs  right  royally.    He  occupied  the  winter  in 
organizing  a  government  upon  the  English  model.     His 
first  object  was  to  plant  the  feudal  system  on  Irish  soil. 
Dermot  had  pretended  to  appoint  his  son-in-law  Strong- 
bow  as  his  successor  to  the  kingdom  of  Leinster,  and  had 
granted  large  tracts  of  land  to  him  and  to  his  fellow- 
adventurers.     Henry  compelled  them  all  to  surrender 
their  grants,  and  to  receive  them  again  from  himself  on 
the  condition  of  their  rendering  him  homage  and  military 
service.     He  decreed  that  his  English  subjects  should  be 
governed  by  English  law  ;  but  he  did  not  interfere  with 
the  natives,  who  continued,  as  before,  to  regulate  their 
affairs  by  the  Brehon  law.     He  instituted  the  hereditary 
offices    of    marshal,    justiciary,    constable,    seneschal, 
chamberlain,   butler,   standard-bearer,   etc,  which    had 
been  attached  to  the  king's  court,  since  the  conquest,  in 
England.     He  roughly  divided  the  ceded  districts  into 
counties,  and  pricked  sheriffs.     He  set  up  the  three  royal 
law  courts  of  Bench,  Pleas,  and  Exchequer  in  Dublin, 
and  provided  for  the  going  of  circuit  by  the  judges.     He 
appointed  a  chief  governor  of  the  kingdom  to  act  as  his 
viceroy  in  his  absence,  the  king's  justiciary,  or  lord  justice. 
He  held  a  council  of  nobles,  in  which  it  was  enacted* 

•  Statute  of  Henry  Fitzempress.     18  Hen.  II. 
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that  if  the  chief  governor  should  die  in  office,  his 
functions  should  be  exercised  by  one  (afterwards  two, 
and  three  *)  of  the  principal  officers  of  state,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  rest  of  the 
king's  council  of  state,  until  the  king  should  make  a  fresh 
appointment. 

His  next  step  was  to  place  the  most  reliable  of  his 
followers  in  responsible  posts,  for  the  due  security  of  his 
new  dominions,  to  reward  them  for  their  services,  and 
to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  sea-ports. 

Meath  had  always  been  an  appanage  of  the  sovereign,, 
he  accordingly  granted  the  whole  of  it  to  his  new  con- 
stable, Hugh  de  Lacy,  and  his  heirs.  He  granted  to  John 
De  Courcy  the  province  of  Ulster,  provided  he  could 
succeed  in  subduing  it.  He  confirmed  the  grants  in 
Wexford  to  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  to  Hervey  Mountmorres, 
and  to  Robert  Fitzstephen.  He  stationed  William 
Fitzaldelm,  Philip  de  Braosa,  and  Philip  of  Hastings, 
in  Wexford.  He  granted  the  city  of  Dublin  by  royal 
charter  to  the  citizens  of  Bristol,  giving  them  the  right 
of  free  trade  with  the  rest  of  his  dominions ;  and  con- 
firmed the  city  of  Waterford  to  the  Danes. 

He  next  proceeded  to  win  over  the  Church  to  his 
side.  The  clergy,  on  the  first  invasion  of  the  English, 
had  held  a  council  at  Armagh,  whereat  they  had  decided 
that  the  imminent  enslavement  of  their  country  was  a 
just  judgment  from  heaven  upon  the  traffic  with  Bristol 
in  English  slaves,  and  .had  promptly  ordered  the  manu- 
mission of  every  English  bondsman  in  the  island.     They 

•  33  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  2. 
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seem  to  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  Adrian's  bull ; 
and  made  their  peace  with  Henry,  and  accepted  him  as 
their  temporal  head  without  reserve.  Henry  held  a  synod 
at  Cashel,  at  which  the  Bishop  of  Lismore  presided  as 
Pope's  legate,  and  promulgated  some  decrees,  which 
purported  to  reform  certain  alleged  irregularities  of 
Church  discipline.  He  declared  that  the  Church  lands 
should  thenceforth  be  freed  from  all  exactions  of  the 
laity ;  relieved  the  ecclesiastics  from  the  payment  of  erics 
in  respect  of  crimes  committed  by  their  relations  ;  and 
confirmed  the  claim  of  the  clergy  to  the  payment  by  the 
laity  of  tithes. 

The  work  of  organization  was  suddenly  arrested. 
Henry  was  summoned  by  the  papal  legates  in  Normandy 
to  appear  before  them  and  render  an  account  in  respect 
of  Becket's  murder ;  and  in  April,  1 172,  he  sailed  from 
Wexford  for  St.  David's. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE  COLONISTS.     A.D.  II72-I189. 

In  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system  into  Ireland  we 
recognize  the  germ  of  the  "  Land  Question,"  which  has 
proved  the  stumbling  block  to  its  tranquillity  for  seven 
hundred  years.  The  theory  of  the  feudal  system  was  that 
all  the  soil  belonged  to  the  king,  who  had  accordingly  the 
right  to  make  grants  of  tracts  of  land  in  his  discretion 
to  his  followers,  to  be  held  by  them  upon  the  condition 
of  their  rendering  him  the  services  of  themselves  and 
their  retainers  in  the  field  whenever  he  should  require 
them.  The  grant,  though  not  so  at  first,  soon  became 
hereditary,  and  the  land  passed  to  the  heirs  of  the  grantee 
by  descent,  without  reference  to  the  consent  of  the 
tenants  whom  he  had  permitted  to  occupy  and  cultivate 
subdivisions  of  his  domain.  The  land,  too,  was  inalien- 
able, and  reverted  to  the  king  if  the  heirs  of  the  grantee 
failed,  or  he  became  attainted  for  treason ;  but  though 
inalienable,  the  tenant  in  chief  from  the  crown  could 
make  sub-grants  of  portions  of  his  land  to  smaller  men, 
who  were  bound  to  him  in  the  same  way  as  he  was 
bound  to  the  king;   and  these  again  could  repeat  the 
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process  with  still  smaller  men.  The  process  being 
known  as  subinfeudation.  This  system  could  not  be 
applied  to  Ireland,  where  the  tribal  system  prevailed, 
without  revolutionizing  the  whole  structure  of  society ; 
and  its  application  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  nothing 
but  a  high-handed  invasion  of  the  rights  of  property,  and 
an  act  of  shameful  injustice. 

We  find  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  introduced  by 
Dermot  surrendering  to  Henry  and  his  heirs  a  kingdom 
of  which  he  was  only  the  elected  monarch ;  to  which  no 
ruler,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  could  have  any 
rightful  claim  but  through  the  free  suffrages  of  the 
tribal  chiefs.  We  find  him  again  making  grants  of 
territory  to  Strongbow,  Fitzstephen,  and  others,  over 
which  he  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  right :  lands  which 
belonged  to  various  native  septs,  whose  chosen  overlord 
he  was,  but  over  whose  lands  he  had  no  right  of  control. 
The  lands  thus  illegally  granted  were  occupied  by  the 
Norman  adventurers,  who  held  them  by  force,  the  tribes 
who  dwelt  thereon  either  being  expropriated  or  reduced 
to  the  position  of  tenants.  Again,  Henry  based  his  title 
to  be  lord  paramount  over  the  island  on  the  papal  bull,, 
which  was  obviously  no  title  at  all ;  and  he  affected  to 
treat  those  who  opposed  him  as  rebels,  and  claimed  to 
escheat  their  lands  by  branding  them  with  treason,  and 
to  re-enjoy  that  which  he  never  possessed,  and  to  which 
he  could  have  no  claim. 

The  Normans  had  as  yet  made  but  slight  lodgments 
on  the  coasts ;  but  the  time  was  coming  when  this  fiction 
of  feudal  tenure  was  to  be  forced  gradually  upon  the 
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whole  island,  and  to  be  converted  into  an  engine  for  the 
transfer  of  the  soil  from  the  native  Celt  to  the  colo- 
nizing Norman.  Every  effort  of  the  people  to  assert  its 
independence  was  to  be  punished  as  treasonable  offence, 
entailing  the  resulting  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  the  land. 
When  the  owners  were  dispossessed,  they  might  be 
permitted  to  occupy  as  tenants  at  will,  to  support  them- 
selves by  tilling  the  ground,  and  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
in  rent  to  the  new  landowner.  What  was  begun  in  11 70 
was  continued  in  after  generations,  until  the  whole  island 
came  into  the  possession  either  of  English  immigrants,  or 
those  natives  who  accepted  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
received  again  their  lands  as  grants  from  the  English 
crown. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  invasion  of 
Ireland  in  the  twelfth  century  was  not  an  invasion  by- 
England,  but  by  the  Normans  of  the  continent.  Henry- 
was  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Count  of  Anjou,  and  he  also 
happened  to  be  King  of  England.  His  ancestors  had 
reduced  England  to  a  dependency  of  the  Norman  duchy, 
and  in  like  manner  the  Normans  of  his  day  proceeded  to 
spread  through  England  over  to  Ireland.  England  had 
been  occupied  by  the  penniless  riffraff  of  Normandy;  after 
a  hundred  years'  occupation  of  England,  the  Norman 
adventurers  of  that  day  swarmed  upon  the  coasts  of 
Ireland,  in  order  to  win  a  kingdom  after  the  manner  of 
their  forefathers.  It  was  a  fresh  invasion  of  Northmen 
by  a  circuitous  route  through  Normandy  and  Britain. 

Henry  had  accomplished  his  primary  object,  that  of 
securing  his  authority  over  the  colonists.    He  left  it  to 
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them  to  maintain  themselves,  and  to  extend  their 
borders  as  best  they  could,  relying  on  the  incentives 
of  self-preservation  and  rapacity.  The  grants  of  territory 
he  had  made  were  to  a  great  extent  of  a  nominal  cha- 
racter. Most  of  what  he  gave,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
native  Irish,  and  if  to  be  enjoyed  would  have  to  be  won, 
and  held,  by  the  sword.  The  colonists  lost  no  time  in 
carrying  out  this  programme.  The  island  was  densely 
wooded;  it  was  traversed  by  mountainous  ridges,  running 
in  Leinster  and  Munster  for  the  most  part  from  N.E. 
to  S.W.,  through  which  burst  numerous  rivers,  which 
broadened  at  their  outfall  into  estuaries.  The  interior 
was  broken  with  chains  of  lakes  and  huge  tracts  of 
morass.  There  was  hardly  a  road  in  the  country,  and 
the  only  accessible  portion  was  the  river-valleys  and  the 
coast  These  were  the  points  of  attack  in  the  time  of 
the  incursions,  of  the  Northmen,  in  whose  footsteps  the 
Normans  followed.  Settlements  of  their  followers  were 
made,  and  forts  were  built  for  their  protection  in  the 
open  lands  of  Meath  and  Leinster,  the  tribes  retiring 
into  the  hill  country  and  the  bogs.  They  peopled  the 
lower  valleys  of  the  Shannon,  the  Slaney,  the  Suir,  the 
Barrow,  and  the  Blackwater;  they  settled  down  upon 
the  lowlands  of  Louth  and  the  coastline  of  Down. 
Marauding  expeditions  were  made  to  satisfy  the  rapa- 
cious soldiery.  Ulster  was  attacked  by  De  Courcy 
who  seized  Downpatrick  and  overran  Dalradia ;  Milo  de* 
Cogan  made  a  raid  across  the  Shannon,  but  the  men  of 
Connaught  had  laid  waste  their  land,  and  he  was  forced 
to  beat  a  retreat     Raymond  le  Gros  captured  the  town 
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of  Limerick ;  and  in  return  for  reinstating  McCarthy 
King  of  Desmond,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  his 
rebellious  son,  received  large  grants  of  land  in  Kerry. 
From  time  to  time  fresh  parties  of  adventurers  arrived, 
and  received  allotments.  Subinfeudation  was  carried 
on  briskly,  and  both  the  new  and  the  old  comers  were 
planted  in  freeholds  by  those  who  had  received  grants 
from  the  king. 

Henry  never  returned  to  Ireland  to  complete  his 
conquest,  but  he  proceeded  to  make  further  grants 
of  Irish  territory  to  his  friends :  giving  all  Connaught 
to  Fitzaldelm ;  the  kingdom  of  Cork  to  De  Cogan 
and  Fitzstephen,  who  partitioned  it  east  and  west  of 
the  city ;  the  kingdom  of  Limerick  to  Philip  de  Braosa, 
and  the  Decies  to  Le  Poer;  but  reserving  the  cities 
of  Cork  and  Limerick  to  himself.  He  then  created 
his  son  Prince  John,  Lord  of  Ireland  ;  and  that  youth, 
when  the  chieftains  of  Leinster  came  to  do  him  honour, 
insulted  them  by  his  insolent  conduct  and  levity,  pluck- 
ing them  by  the  beard  and  ridiculing  their  fashion  of 
dress.  John's  conduct  put  the  match  to  a  train  which 
was  ready  to  be  fired.  The  Irish  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  own  lands  were  ready  to  rise,  and  those 
who  had  become  English  subjects  were  alienated  by 
the  brutality  and  profligacy  of  the  Normans.  A  con- 
federacy was  formed,  and  the  English  were  attacked 
at  all  points  and  driven  out  of  Munster ;  no  sooner,  how- 
ever, was  success  apparently  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish, 
than  they  fell  to  quarrelling  :  the  rebellion  died  out,  the 
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English  regained  all  that  they  had  lost,  and  the  chief- 
tains again  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the  king. 

But  the  submission  of  the  Irish  chieftains  was  mainly 
a  sham  :  they  had  been  ready  enough  to  swear  allegiance 
to  Henry  as  lord  paramount ;  they  had  professed  to 
recognize  the  suzerainty  of  Rory,  and  they  were  not 
unwilling  to  do  the  same  to  a  king  against  whom  Rory 
was  unable  to  protect  them.  Rory  himself,  in  1 175,  after 
having  overrun  Meath  in  a  raid  out  of  Connaught,  was 
frightened  by  a  victory  of  Raymond  over  the  Prince  of 
Thomond  into  making  a  treaty  with  Henry;  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  that  he  should  recognize  Henry  as 
sovereign  prince,  and  himself  continue  King  of  Ireland 
beyond  the  English  border,  yielding  a  tribute  of  hides, 
which  he  never  paid.  But  this  was  all !  Henry  pretended 
that  the  Irish  chieftains  had  become  his  vassals,  subject 
to  all  the  attending  feudal  liabilities.  Of  this  they  had 
no  conception ;  and  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned  they 
set  him  at  defiance,  and  asserted  their  independence  at 
the  first  moment  at  which  it  suited  their  convenience. 
As  for  the  English  settlers,  they  were  looked  upon  by 
the  Irish  as  interlopers.  They  were  not  safe  in  their  own 
forts  ;  the  natives  were  constantly  on  the  watch  to 
attack  and  expel  them ;  and  in  consequence  there  was 
perpetual  though  desultory  warfare  going  on  within  the 
English  precincts  even  to  the  walls  of  the  sea-coast  cities. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   GREAT  TERRITORIAL  BARONS.      A.D.  I200-I3QO. 

Henry  was  dead ;  and  John  had  succeeded  his  brother 
Richard.  He  returned  in  A.D.  1 210  to  Ireland  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  a  wiser  if  not  a  better  man  than  when  he 
first  landed  at  Waterford.  Upon  his  arrival  the  chiefs 
promptly  made  their  submission :  O'Donnel  and  O'Neil 
from  the  north  ;  Cathal  of  the  bloody  hand,  of  the  house 
of  O'Connor,  from  the  west.  Hostages  were  taken  as 
well  from  the  turbulent  Norman  barons  as  from  the 
natives.  The  civil  administration  was  attended  to  ;  and 
Leinster  and  Munster  were  divided  into  twelve  counties, 
corresponding  very  much  to  those  existing  at  the  present 
day.* 

This  second  visit  of  John  to  Ireland,  who  soon  had 
his  hands  full  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent, 
was  of  short  duration.  During  his  reign,  and  also  the 
long  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  the  history  of 
Ireland  maintains  one  monotonous  character :  a  quick 
succession  of  lieutenant-governors ;  a  constant  border 

*  Dublin  (including  Wicklow),  Meath  (including  West  Meath),  Kildare, 
Argial  (Louth),  Katherlagh  (Carlow),  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork, 
Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary. 
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warfare  between  the  natives  and  the  settlers,  charac- 
terized by  bloody  insurrections  on  the  one  hand,  and 
bloody  reprisals  on  the  other  ;  bitter  feuds  between  the 
Irish  themselves  ;  jealous  warfare  between  the  rival 
Anglo-Irish  houses ;  frequent  submissions  of  the 
chieftains  to  the  crown  in  return  for  promises  of  pro- 
tection against  the  barons,  which  the  king  was  unable  or 
unwilling  to  afford  ;  and  a  constant  balancing  by  the 
Crown  of  the  former  against  the  increasing  power  of  the 
latter. 

The  more  prominent  events  which  catch  the  eye  in 
this  monotonous  record  of  lawless  brigandage,  are  a 
rising  of  the  McCarthys  of  Desmond  against  the 
Geraldines ;  an  intermittent  but  bitter  struggle  between 
the  latter  and  the  De  Burgos ;  a  rising  of  the  natives 
in  Connaught  and  Offaly ;  a  discreditable  invasion  and 
occupation  of  part  of  Thomond  by  Thomas  de  Clare, 
Earl  of  Gloucester ;  and  a  quarrel  between  De  Vesci 
and  Fitzgerald,  Baron  of  Offaly,  which  ended  in  the 
ruin  of  the  former,  and  the  translation  of  the  latter  into 
Earl  of  Kildare. 

The  whole  island  had  been  nominally  parcelled  out 
in  enormous  grants  amongst  a  few  individuals.  The 
larger  portions  were  at  different  times  erected  into 
u  counties  palatine."  The  great  barons  on  whom  the 
Crown  had  conferred  these  tremendous  privileges,  ac- 
cordingly occupied  the  position  of  independent  princes* 
They  planned  and  built  fortified  towns ;  they  endowed 
them  with  land ;  they  granted  them  charters  of  in- 
corporation, and  established  markets.    The  franchise  of 
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a  county  palatine  gave  exclusive  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction.  There  was  a  palatinate  court,  with  its 
own  judges,  seneschal,  sheriff,  coroner,  and  escheator. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  was  ousted,  and  the  king's 
writs  did  not  run  within  the  palatinate  borders.  The 
lord  had  all  the  powers  and  rights  of  the  Crown  to  make 
barons  and  knights,  to  grant  lands  to  subtenants  to  be 
held  by  knights'  service,  and  to  retake  such  lands  in 
case  of  forfeiture.  Richard,  Earl  of  Ulster,  before 
starting  with  his  contingent  for  the  Scottish  wars  in 
1303,  made  no  less  than  thirty-three  knights  in  Dublin 
Castle. 

The  original  number  of  counties  palatine  created  was 
three :  the  lordship  of  Meath  granted  to  De  Lacy,  the 
lordship  of  Ulster  to  De  Burgo,  and  the  lordship  of 
Leinster  to  Strongbow.  Strongbow's  daughter  and 
heiress  married  William  Marshal,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  left  five  daughters  co-heiresses.  Maud,  who  married 
Le  Bigod,  Earl  Warrenne,  inherited  Carlow  ;  Joan,  who 
married  Mountchesny,  Wexford ;  Isabel,  who  married 
De  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  Kilkenny;  Sibyl,  who 
married  De  Vesci,  Kildare ;  and  Eva,  who  married  De 
Braosa,  Leix.  The  king  partitioned  the  lordship  of 
Leinster  amongst  the  five  sisters,  and  Strongbow's 
single  palatinate  was  resolved  into  five.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  the  Earl  of  Desmond's  territory  in  Kerry 
was  erected  into  a  county  palatine ;  as  also  was  Ormonde's 
country,  the  county  of  Tipperary.  So  that  in  all  there 
were  no  less  than  nine  independent  princes  in  Ireland 
exercising  regalian  rights. 
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The  estates  of  Strongbow's  granddaughters  passed  by 
marriage  into  the  hands  of  English  noblemen,  who  drew 
their  rents,  and  lived  away  in  England.  They  eventually 
became  forfeited  to  the  Crown  under  the  statute  against 
absentees. 

The  most  powerful  and  most  numerous  of  the 
Norman  families  was  that  of  the  Geraldines.  They 
were  all  descended  from  Gerald  Fitzwalter  and  Nesta, 
the  Princess  of  South  Wales.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  the 
elder  of  the  brother  adventurers,  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Kildare  and  Desmond,  and  the  Fitzgeralds  of 
Leinster  and  Munster.  William,  Maurice's  younger 
brother,  and  the  father  of  Raymond  le  Gros,  the 
grantee  of  the  broad  lands  in  Kerry,  which  he  obtained 
from  McCarthy  of  Desmond,  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Fitzmaurices,  earls  of  Kerry,  and  is  now  represented 
by  the  Marquis  of  Lahsdowne. 

The  head  of  the  Leinster  Fitzgeralds,  the  Baron  of 
Offaly,  received  his  estates  by  subinfeudation  from  the 
lords  of  Leinster.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  King 
Edward  I.,  De  Vesci,  one  of  the  five  representatives  of 
Strongbow,  and  the  seventh  Earl  of  Offaly,  accused  each 
other  of  treason.  They  were  directed  by  the  king  to 
sustain  their  mutual  charges  in  single  combat ;  and  when 
De  Vesci  in  preference  fled  to  the  continent,  the  king 
granted  to  the  Baron  of  Offaly  De  Vesci's  estates.  His 
eldest  son  John  was  created  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  marquises  of  Kildare  and  dukes  of 
Leinster.  The  estates  of  this  family  lay  in  the  counties 
adjacent  to  the  capital    They  became  extremely  influ- 
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ential  by  reason  of  this  proximity ;  their  castles 
threatened  and  overawed  the  government  ;  and  the 
house  of  Kildare  became  the  most  powerful  in  the 
island. 

The  Munster  Geraldines  received  immense  grants  of 
land  in  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry  from 
Henry  II.,  which  they  held  immediately  from  the  Crown. 
In  Limerick  alone  the  barony  of  Connell,  which  was 
ceded  to  them  by  the  tribe  of  O'Connell,  contained 
upwards  of  100,000  acres.  The  founder  of  the  house 
was  Thomas,  the  second  son  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald, 
Lord  of  Offaly ;  the  heads  of  the  younger  branches  were 
afterwards  known  as  the  White  Knight,  the  Knight 
of  Kerry  or  the  Black  Knight,  and  the  Knight  of  Gliru 
The  huge  territory  of  which  Thomas  was  lord  was  added 
to  in  the  time  of  his  son,  John  of  Callan,  by  the  grant  of 
the  lordships  of  the  Decies  and  Desmond  and  the  castle 
of  Dungarvan  by  Edward  I.  And  Robert  Fitzstephen's 
moiety  of  the  kingdom  of  Cork  passed  by  enfeoffment 
to  Lord  Thomas's  great-grandson,  the  first  earl.  The 
Desmond  family  intermarried  with  the  native  nobility,, 
and  encouraged  social  alliances  between  the  settlers 
and  the  Irish.  Their  territory  was  so  extensive  that  both 
settlers  and^natives  grew  to  look  upon  the  heads  of  the 
house  as  the  chieftains  of  a  powerful  clan,  who  claimed 
and  were  accorded  a  suzerainty  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  southern  province. 

The  great  inland  territory  of  Ormonde,  or  East 
Munster,  and  the  fertile  basin  of  the  three  rivers  which 
fell  into  the  sea  at  Waterford,  became  the  possession  of 
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the  great  house  of  Butler,  whose  branches  spread  all 
over  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny.  They 
divided  the  northern  from  the  southern  Geraldines,  and 
acted  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  overwhelming  influence 
of  both.  The  family  of  the  Botilers,  or  Butlers,  is 
descended  from  Theobald  Walter,  a  nephew  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  who  was  made  hereditary  chief 
butler  or  cupbearer  to  King  Henry  II.  The  chief  butler 
amongst  other  privileges  received  a  grant  of  the  prisage 
of  wines ;  that  is,  the  right  of  taking  from  every  ship 
importing  twenty  or  more  tuns  of  wine,  one  tun  from 
before  and  one  from  behind  the  mast.  Theobald  Walter 
obtained  large  grants  of  land  in  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary, 
besides  the  barony  of  Arklow.  In  1391,  the  heirs  of 
Strongbow's  granddaughter,  Isabel,  sold  Kilkenny  Castle 
to  the  Earl  of  Ormonde.  Seven  of  Theobald's  de- 
scendants in  after  years  obtained  peerages :  the  barony 
of  Dunboyne,  the  viscounties  of  Cahir,  Mountgarret, 
Galmoy,  and  Tulleophelim,  and  the  earldoms  of  Arran 
and  Gouran,  besides  those  of  the  elder  stirps  of  the  house 
of  Butler,  who  subsequently  became  viscounts  Thurles, 
earls  of  Carrick,  earls  of  Ossory,  and  earls,  marquises 
and  dukes  of  Ormonde. 

De  Lacy's  grant,  the  province  of  Meath,  containing 
some  800,000  acres,  vested  in  his  two  great-grand- 
daughters, one  of  whom,  Matilda,  married  Geoffrey  de 
Genneville,  and  the  other,  Margaret,  married  John  de 
Verdon,  who  held  the  barony  of  Dundalk.  The  lordship 
of  Meath  accordingly  passed  in  moieties  to  these  two 
families.    De  Genneville's  portion,  the  lordship  of  Trim, 
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was  eventually  carried  into  the  family  of  Mortimer,  Earl 
of  March,  and  vested  in  the  Crown.  The  De  Verdons 
continued  a  powerful  family  for  many  generations,  and 
their  moiety  finally  passed  to  the  Talbots,  earls  of 
Shrewsbury. 

Cathal,  the  King  of  Connaught,  had  in  1206  sur- 
rendered two-thirds  of  his  kingdom  to  the  Crown,  on 
condition  of  his  being  secured  in  the  remaining  third  as 
the  king's  vassal ;  and  the  Irish  of  that  province  had  upon 
his  death  elected  his  brother  king  in  his  place.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  the  compromise  was  wholly  dis- 
regarded by  the  king,  and  on  Cathal's  death  John 
granted  the  whole  of  the  lordship  of  Connaught  to 
William  Fitzaldelm,  a  first  cousin  of  the  great  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  and  his  son  Richard.  Connaught  was  soon 
overrun.  The  new  king's  succession  was  disputed.  The 
rival  princes  of  the  house  of  O'Connor  were  blindly 
rushing  at  each  other's  throats  in  bloody  civil  strife. 
The  De  Burghs,  posted  at  Athlone,  the  fortress  built 
by  John  upon  the  Shannon,  now  helping  one  of  the 
combatants,  and  now  another,  watched  their  opportunity 
till  the  country  was  desolate  and  exhausted,  then 
occupied  the  best  of  the  land,  drove  out  the  native 
chiefs,  and  built  themselves  forts  and  castles  from 
Galway  in  the  south  to  Sligo  in  the  north.  Fitzaldelm 
was  the  head  of  the  family  of  the  De  Burghs  or  Bourkes, 
and  ancestor  of  the  earls  and  marquises  of  Clanricarde, 
and  the  earls  of  Mayo,  The  lords  of  Connaught  also 
became  lords,  and  afterwards  earls,  of  Ulster.  Ulster 
had  originally  been  granted  to  De  Courcy ;  but  he  got 
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into  trouble  with  King  John,  who  resumed  his  grant  and 
gave  it  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Lord 
of  Meath.  The  whole  of  this  vast  territory  afterwards 
passed  to  the  De  Burgh  family,  through  Hugh's  daughter 
Maud,  who  married  Fitzaldelm's  son  Richard,  the  Lord 
of  Connaught.  But  the  lordship  of  Ulster  was  never  much 
more  than  a  nominal  possession.  The  greater  portion 
of  that  province  was  never  subdued,  and  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  untamable  peoples  of  the  north  ;  the  great 
O'Neil  and  O'Donnel  tribes,  into  which  the  sovereign 
clan  had  become  divided,  and  the  lesser  septs,  the 
Maguires  of  Fermanagh,  the  O'Rourkes  of  Brefny,  the 
O'Reillys  of  Cavan,  the  McGennisses  of  Southern  Dal- 
radia,  and  the  O'Kanes  of  Coleraine,  The  only  portions 
which  owned  obedience  to  the  De  Burghs  were  the 
fringes  of  Down  and  Antrim,  the  southern  border  of 
Monaghan,  and  a  few  lodgments  of  Norman  settlers  on 
the  coast  of  Donegal,  After  the  murder  of  William, 
the  third  Earl  of  Ulster,  his  only  daughter  and  heiress 
married  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence ;  and  the  earldom  of 
Ulster  and  the  lordship  of  Connaught  passed  in  this  way 
through  females  to  Edmond  and  Roger  Mortimer,  and 
finally  to  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  the  grandfather 
of  Edward  IV, ;  and  so  became  vested  in  the  Crown. 

Among  the  smaller  grants  were  the  seigniory  of  Bray, 
given  to  De  Riddlesford  ;  of  Dangen  and  Tadhoyle  to 
Robert  de  St,  Michael;  of  Howth  to  Almarie  St. 
Lawrence,  the  ancestor  of  the  barons  and  earls  of 
Howth  ;  and  "the  honour  of  Limerick  "  to  Braosa. 
The  subinfeudations  created  by  these  great  tenants 
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in  capite  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  barons  holding  large 
estates  hardly  less  powerful  than  their  immediate  over- 
lords. Large  tracts  of  the  province  of  Meath  in  this 
way  estated  the  Nugents,  barons  of  Delvin,  the 
Flemings  of  Slane,  the  Petits  of  Dunboyne,  the  Tuites 
of  Killallon,  the  Prestons  of  Gormanston,  and  others ; 
while  in  Cork  the  Roches  became  barons  of  Fermoy, 
and  the  Barrys  lords  of  Barrymore. 

The  great  territorial  barons  had  consolidated  their 
power.  The  castles  which  they  built  with  towering  keep 
and  inner  and  outer  wards,  guarded  with  frequent  bastion 
towers  and  curtain  walls,  frowned  over  the  surrounding 
country,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  ill-armed,  ill-accoutred 
kerns,  whom  the  native  chieftains  led  to  battle.  The 
Norman  baron  lived  a  life  of  rough  self-reliance.  He  was 
a  law  unto  himself,  and  dealt  out  rough  justice  to  his 
tenants  in  the  court  baron,  according  to  a  curious  mixture 
of  the  Brehon  law  and  the  common  law  of  England.  He 
was  a  border  chieftain,  ever  watchful  to  protect  the  herds, 
of  himself  and  his  retainers,  to  sally  forth  and  chastise 
the  cattle-lifters,  or  revenge  an  affront  from  a  neighbour. 
When  years  began  to  tell  upon  him,  and  he  thought  with 
some  remorse  over  the  wild,  lawless  ^cts  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty,  his  superstitious  piety  prompted  him  to 
bring  over  Norman  builders  and  craftsmen,  and  to  erect 
an  abbey  or  a  priory,  which  he  endowed  with  a  slice  of 
his  broad  acres,  to  satisfy  the  clamourings  of  his  con- 
science, and  perhaps  to  afford  a  spiritual  retreat  for 
himself  in  his  declining  years. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ASSIMILATION  OF  THE  SETTLERS.    A.D.  1272-I335. 

THE  English  system  of  government  was  confined  to  the 
English  settlements.  The  Irish  districts  were  outside 
the  law.  The  law  did  not  in  fact  recognize  them :  no 
Irishman  could  plead  in  the  English  courts,  unless 
he  was  a  member  of  the  families  of  O'Neil,  O'Brien, 
O'Connor,  O'Melaghlin,  or  McMurrough,  "the  five 
bloods,"  as  they  were  called,  who  enjoyed  by  royal 
grant  the  privilege  of  being  the  king's  freemen.  To 
kill  an  Irishman  was  not  murder ;  they  existed  in  fact  as 
a  separate  nation,  and  were  governed  by  their  ancient 
Brehon  law.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  I.,  the  Irish 
who  lived  on  English  ground  petitioned  the  Crown  for 
an  equal  recognition  with  the  English  by  the  English 
law,  and  offered  to  pay  eight  thousand  marks  for  the 
.privilege.  But  though  the  king  was  favourable  to  the 
.concession,  the  English  settlers  would  not  consent,  and 
so  the  claim  slumbered. 

The    Irish   chieftains,  whose  territories    had    been 
granted  to  the  English,  effected  a  sort  of  tacit  com- 
promise with  the  new  grantees,  retiring  within  the  re- 
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duced  limits  of  the  more  worthless  land,  and  permitting 
the  settlers  to  occupy  the  richer  portions.  Their  lands 
lay  interspersed  amongst  and  dovetailed  between  the 
lands  of  the  settlers  in  accordance  with  the  configuration 
of  the  ground,  their  narrowed  borders  lying  more  in  the 
heart  of  the  country  and  in  the  less  accessible  districts. 
What  was  won  from  them  by  the  sword  was  in  effect 
surrendered  ;  and  though  the  natives  were  ever  ready  to 
lift  the  cattle  of  their  Norman  neighbours,  and  to  re- 
occupy  territories  where  the  owners  might  have  been 
left  minors,  and  so  less  able  to  protect  themselves,  or 
where  estates  had  devolved  on  females,  who  had  married 
husbands  living  away  in  England  ;  though  a  deep  race- 
hatred lay  beneath  the  surface,  which  on  occasions  could 
burst  forth,  still  time  and  convenience  gradually  drew  the 
English  and  the  Irish  lords  into  mutual  toleration,  and 
at  times  combined  them  in  a  common  resistance  to  the 
English  Crown. 

The  social  condition  of  the  settlers  in  course  of  time 
underwent  a  curious  change.  They  lived  isolated  in  their 
strongholds  ;  they  intermarried  with  the  daughters  of  the 
native  chiefs,  and  the  native  chiefs  intermarried  with 
their  daughters  ;  they  fell  into  the  singular  Irish  practice 
of  fosterage,  under  which  the  children  of  the  lord  were 
drafted  out  to  nurse  with  the  family  of  his  retainer. 
They  employed  the  natives  both  for  domestic  and  mili- 
tary service  ;  they  made  alliances  with  the  native  tribes 
in  their  quarrels  with  their  Norman  neighbours.  The 
consequence  was  that  they  became  gradually  weaned 
away  from  English  ideas,  habits,  customs,  and  manners. 
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They  let  their  hair  grow  long  and  cultivated  the  mous- 
tache ;  they  adopted  the  Irish  dress,  the  Irish  mode  of 
riding  bareback,  even  the  Irish  language  and  the  Irish 
law ;  they  aspired  to  be  independent  princes,  like  the 
Irish  chieftains,  whose  will  was  law  and  whose  law  was 
licence.  "  They  became  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  them- 
selves." 

To  check  the  growing  degeneracy  of  the  settlers,  a 
Parliament  was  held  in  A.D.  1295,  and  a  statute*  passed 
embodying  an  ordinance  given  by  the  king  at  West- 
minister, to  compel  the  lords  marchers,  who  had  aban- 
doned their  tenants  on  their  border  estates  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Irish,  to  return  and  protect  them  on  pain 
of  forfeiture ;  to  compel  absentees  in  England  [for  this 
curse  of  the  country  is  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury] to  assign  a  portion  of  their  Irish  revenues  to  the 
support  of  a  military  force  for  the  common  security ;  to 
restrain  the  number  of  mercenaries,  or  kerns,  kept  by 
the  great  lords ;  to  enforce  the  making  and  repairing  of 
roads  and  bridges ;  and  to  prohibit  the  use,  by  the 
English,  of  the  native  garb,  moustache,  and  "  culan." 

The  Norman  supremacy  in  Ireland  was  at  its  zenith 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  a  subtle  decay 
was  extending  through  the  whole  system.  The  king's 
Welsh  and  Scottish  wars  prevented  him  from  bestowing 
much  care  on  his  Irish  dominions;  the  revenue  he 
derived  from  them  barely  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
government  They  were  a  good  recruiting  ground  for 
the  armies  of  the  Welsh  marches   and  the  Scottish 

*  23  Edw.  L,  Irish  Statutes. 
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border ;  but  apart  from  this  they  were  a  source  of  more 
anxiety  than  profit.  Paralysis,  therefore,  having  seized 
the  heart  of  the  English  government  in  Dublin,  all  con- 
trol began  to  fail  over  the  trunk  and  the  extremities ; 
the  whole  was  ripe  for  dissolution  at  the  touch  of  an 
external  solvent. 

The  overthrow  of  the  English  at  Bannockburn,  in 
A.D.  1 3 14,  was  the  signal  for  revolt  amongst  the  native 
Irish.  They  had  afforded  a  sanctuary  to  Bruce  in  his 
hour  of  adversity,  and  had  watched  with  much  anxiety 
the  struggle  between  their  masters  and  their  Scottish 
kinsmen  ;  and  now  the  tide  had  turned  against  the 
former.  The  movement  began  in  the  north — the  O'Neils 
being  the  first  to  stir;  and  overtures  were  made  to 
Robert  Bruce  for  the  despatch  to  them  of  his  brother 
Edward,  to  whom  they  were  willing  to  offer  the 
crown  of  Ireland.  A  petition  from  the  Irish  chieftains 
was  sent  to  the  Pope,  setting  forth  their  complaints 
against  the  English,  and  praying  him  to  interfere  and 
restrain  the  King  of  England  from  molesting  them. 
But  the  Irish  clergy  were  true  to  the  English  cause, 
arid  the  only  answer  vouchsafed  was  the  excom- 
munication of  the  Bruces  and  all  who  took  up  arms 
against  the  English. 

Edward  Bruce  landed  near  Carrickfergus  with  6000 
Scots,  in  A.D.  13 1 5.  He  was  at  once  joined  by  the 
Irish  of  the  north,  and  presently  by  Fedlim  O'Connor, 
King  of  Connaught  The  Earl  of  Ulster  was  driven  in 
upon  Dublin.  O'Brien  of  Thomond  rose,  and  the  chiefs 
of  Munster  and  Meath ;  even  the  De  Lacys,  and  many  of 
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the  Anglo-Irish  settlers,  threw  in  their'  lot  with  the  Irish ; 
and  Edward  Bruce  was  crowned  at  Dundalk. 

A  struggle  for  existence  now  began  on  the  part  of 
the  Desmonds,  the  .Butlers,  and  the  Kildares.  Troops 
-were  collected  and  sent  to  co-operate  with  the  helpless 
English  government  at  Dublin,  and  to  make  a  diversion 
in  O'Connor's  country.  The  latter  and  all  his  tribe  were 
exterminated  in  the  battle  of  Athenry ;  but  the  English 
were  not  strong  enough  to  oppose  Bruce  in  the  field. 
The  Scots  marched  into  Meath  and  Munster,  laying 
waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  routing  the 
English,  and  capturing  their  strongholds.  Robert  Bruce 
arrived  with  reinforcements ;  and  the  burning  and  plun- 
dering of  towns,  castles,  and  churches  was  carried  into 
Tipperary  and  Kildare,  and  even  to  the  walls  of  Dublin. 
But  Bruce's  excesses  were  the  cause  of  his  destruction : 
the  desolated  country  had  nothing  left  wherewith  to 
support  his  army  ;  famine  and  pestilence,  the  conse- 
quences of  his  ravages,  thinned  his  numbers,  so  that, 
it  is  said,  the  survivors  were  reduced  to  eating  the 
carcases  of  the  dead ;  the  indiscriminate  plunder  of 
friends  and  foes  caused  his  Irish  allies  to  fall  away ;  and 
the  King  of  the  Scots  was  summoned  back  to  Scotland. 
Meanwhile,  the  Geraldines  had  collected  an  irregular 
force  of  30,000  men.  Roger  Mortimer,  of  Wigmore, 
-the  new  lieutenant-governor,  was  reorganizing  the 
government  at  Dublin.  Leinster  .was  reduced  ;  and 
the  opportunity  for  striking  was  not  missed  by  the 
English.  Sir  John  de  Bermingham,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  1500  chosen  troops,  pushed 
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his  way  northward,  and  met  the  enemy  at  Dundalk.  A 
short  sharp  conflict  ensued :  the  Scottish  army  was 
overthrown  ;  the  remnant  escaped  to  Scotland  ;  but 
Edward  Bruce  was  among  the  slain. 

The  Scottish  invasion  was  at  an  end  ;  but  the  shock 
to  the  English  system  was  severe,  and  the  consequences 
far-reaching.  The  inability  of  the  English  Government 
to  afford  protection  to  its  Anglo-Irish  subjects  had  been 
painfully  demonstrated ;  and  the  result  was  a  falling 
away  of  the  Anglo-Irish  from  their  allegiance.  Thfe 
causes  of  estrangement  had  long  been  silently  at  work, 
and  now  that  the  opportunity  had  come,  the  Norman 
baron  became  an  Irish  chief.  The  consequences  to  the 
English  yeomen,  who  held  the  land  as  tenants  to  the 
territorial  owners,  were  equally  serious.  Many  were 
utterly  ruined  by  the  Scottish  raid ;  many  had  suffered 
from  the  military  requisitions  of  their  own  lords,  who 
had  adopted  the  Irish  practice,  for  the  support  of  their 
troops,  of  "  coyne  and  livery,"  or  free  quartering  of  the 
soldiery  for  food  and  fodder.  The  total  want  of  security 
for  life  and  property  compelled  large  bodies  of  them 
to  quit  the  country.  Those  who  remained  sank  into 
the  condition  of  the  tribal  Irish  ;  and  the  deserted  lands 
were  reoccupied  by  the  native  clans. 

All  Desmond  was  in  this  way  cleared  of  its  English 
yeoman  population.  Large  portions  of  Leinster  suf- 
fered a  like  fate.  The  O'Moores  and  O'Connors 
swarmed  out  of  the  Slievebloom  mountains,  and  re- 
occupied  Leix  and  Offaly  ;  the  McMurroughs  recovered 
Carlow   and  half  the  county  of  Wexford;  while  the 
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O'Tooles  and  O'Byrnes  were  raiding  from  the  Wicklow 
hills  upon  the  fertile  plains  of  Kildare.  In  A.D.  1333, 
William  De  Burgh,  third  Earl  of  Ulster,  was  murdered 
by  Richard  de  Manneville,  his  own  uncle  by  marriage ; 
and  his  estates  of  right  passed  to  his  only  daughter 
and  heiress,  who  afterwards  married  Lionel,  Duke  of 
Clarence.  The  broad  lands,  therefore,  of  the  lordships 
of  Connaught  and  Ulster  being  iri  the  feeble  hands 
of  a  defenceless  girl,  O'Neil  seized  upon  the  Ulster 
territory;  and  two  collaterals  of  the  house  of  Bourke, 
Ulick  and  Edmund,  sons  of  Sir  William,  divided  Con- 
naught,  one  taking  Galway,  and  the  other  taking  Mayo. 
The  two  Bourkes  then  threw  off  all  allegiance  to  the 
English  Crown,  adopted  the  Irish  dress  and  manners, 
and  took  the  names  of  McWilliam  Uachtar  and 
McWilliam  Iochtar,  the  "Nether"  and  "Further" 
McWilliam,  Two  of  their  cousins  became  McHubbard 
and  McDavid.  Other  "degenerate"  English  followed 
their  example  and  affected  the  Irish  nomenclature 
Bermingham  of  Athenry  called  himself  McYorris ; 
D'Exester  became  Mcjordan  ;  and  Nangle,  McCostelo. 
The  White  Knight  took  the  name  of  McGibbon; 
the  Baron  of  Dunboyne,  McPheris  ;  Fitzmaurice  of 
Lixnaw,  McMorice ;  while  the  Condons  of  Waterford 
became  McMajoge,  and  the  Fitzurses  of  Louth  became 
McMahon* 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  RUIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COLONY.    A.D.  1320-1485. 

Ulster  had  been  lost,  and  Connaught  had  revolted. 
Desmond,  though  acknowledging  a  bare  allegiance  to 
the  king,  was  virtually  independent  Thomond  had 
never  been  regularly  colonized.  Only  Leinster  and 
Meath  remained.  Even  Leinster  was  so  honeycombed 
with  Irish  tribes  that  little  more  remained  English  but 
the  walled  towns,  and  the  territories  of  the  great  earls 
of  Kildare,  and  of  the  earls  of  Ormonde,  who  were 
almost  as  independent  as  the  earls  of  Desmond.  Of 
Meath  not  more  than  half  had  survived  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  McGeoghans  and  O'Melaghlins,  So  that 
we  find  the  actual  country  where  the  king's  writ  ran 
was  an  undefined  and  decreasing  district,  which  became 
known  as  "  the  English  land/1  and  which  at  this  time 
consisted  of  the  counties  of  Louth,  Dublin,  and  Kildare, 
and  parts  of  Meath,  Tipperary,  and  Wexford. 

The  Crown  had  by  this  time  given  up  the  idea  of 
subduing  the  native  Irish  as  hopeless ;  and  as  it  found 
the  Anglo-Irish  slipping  away  from  its  grasp,  its  policy 
became    one   of   self-defence,  and    developed    in   two 
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directions.  One  course  pursued  was  to  weaken  the 
great  lords,  who  had  grown  be-Irished ;  and  to  play  off 
one  against  the  other.  The  second  was  to  prevent  the 
English  of  the  towns  and  the  marches  from  being 
absorbed  like  the  English  of  the  outlying  country. 
With  the  first  object  in  view  the  barons  were  alternately 
coerced  and  petted.  Sir  Anthony  Lucy,  the  lord  justice, 
arrested  the  young  Earl  of  Desmond  and  flung  him  into 
Dublin  Castle,  from  which  he  was  not  liberated  till  he 
had  undergone  eighteen  months'  imprisonment.  Some 
portions  of  the  Desmond  estates  were  confiscated  ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  Edward  III.,  with  still  larger  designs, 
coolly  proposed  to  resume  all  royal  grants  in  lieu  of 
certain  alleged  arrears  of  debts  due  to  the  Crown.  The 
outraged  Desmond  roused  the  threatened  nobility,  and 
held  a  convention  at  Kilkenny  of  the  "  prelates,  earls, 
barons,  and  community  of  Ireland,"  in  opposition  to  the 
Parliament  which  had  been  summoned  to  meet  at 
Dublin.  In  the  convention  a  vigorous  protest  was 
made  against  the  king's  injustice,  and  charges  of  in- 
competence and  dishonesty  were  launched  against  the 
royal  officers.  Whereupon  the  king,  full  of  his  con- 
tinental wars,  thought  better  of  his  purpose,  and  let  the 
matter  drop.  Stronger  measures  were  undertaken  under 
Sir  Ralph  Ufford,  the  lord  justice,  in  A.D.  1344,  who 
seized  Desmond's  estates,  treacherously  got  possession 
of  the  castles  of  Castle-island  and  Iniskisty  in  Kerry, 
and  hanged  Sir  Eustace  De  la  Poer,  Sir  William  Grant, 
and  Sir  John  Cottrel.  But  later,  when  the  king  was 
glad  to  have  an  Irish  contingent  in  France,  we  find  him 
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conferring  knighthood  on  the  Earl  of  Kildare  for  his 
services  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  and  Desmond  made  lord 
justice. 

In  pursuance  of  the  other  course,  it  became  a  ruling 
principle  to  fill  the  offices  of  State  with  imported  English 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  native  Anglo-Irish ;  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  (A.D.  1356)  announcing  that  no  one 
born  in  Ireland  should  thenceforth  hold  a  command  in 
any  of  the  king's  towns  or  castles,  A  distinction  is 
drawn  between  "  the  English  by  birth "  and  "  the 
English  by  descent,"  in  favour  of  the  former.  The 
native  Irish  are  "the  Irish  enemies,"  the  Anglo-Irish 
are  "the  Irish  rebels."  The  Anglo-Irish  had  no  part 
or  lot  in  the  government  of  their  own  country,  and  the 
nominees  of  the  English  court  absorbed  every  place  of 
honour  or  emolument.  Edward,  in  1361,  sent  over  his 
third  son  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  titular  Earl  of 
Ulster,  to  fill  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant.  He  treated 
the  nobles  with  studied  disrespect.  In  his  hostings 
against  the  tribes  no  colonist  was  permitted  to  approach 
his  camp.  On  his  third  visit  to  Ireland,  in  1367,  he 
held  a  Parliament  at  Kilkenny,  and  passed  the  Act 
known  as  "the  Statute  of  Kilkenny,"*  with  the  object 
of  more  effectually  securing  the  loyal  English  from  the 
contagion  of  Irish  manners.  The  provisions  of  this 
statute,  which  applied  only  to  the  "  English  land,"  are 
a  re-enactment  and  extension  of  Edward  I/s  Act  of 
A.D.  1295.  Intermarriage,  fosterage,  gossipred  (the 
practice  of  standing  sponsor),  and   sale  and  barter  in 

*  40  Edw.  III.,  Irish  Statutes. 
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time  of  war  between  the  two  races,  was  to  be  dealt  with 
as  felony:  as  also  was  submission  to  the  Brehon 
law,  and  the  practice  of  coyn  and  livery.  The  adop- 
tion by  an  Englishman  of  the  Irish  dress,  language, 
and  mode  of  riding,  entailed  a  forfeiture  of  his  lands. 
Creditors  were  to  look  to  the  debtor  alone  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  due,  and  hot  to  all  the  members  of  his 
family,  as.  was  the  custom  of  the  Irish.  The  cattle  of 
the  Irish  pastured  on  English  land  without  leave  of  the 
lord,  were  to  be  liable  to  be  distrained  damage  feasant 
No  Irishman  was  to  be  inducted  into  a  living,  or  received 
into  an  English  monastery.  The  Irish  bards,  who  were 
regarded  as  spies,  were  forbidden  under  pain  of  im- 
prisonment to  be  entertained  by  the  English.  The 
English  were  prohibited  from  keeping  Irish  mercenary 
troops,  or  to  make  war  on  the  natives  without  leave  of 
the  Government.  Two  years  later,  another  Act  *  com- 
manded the  return  of  all  absentees  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  their  lands  to  the  Crown,  These  statutes  were  strong 
ones,  but  to  have  been  effectual  they  required  a  powerful 
executive  to  enforce  them  ;  and  as  this  was  wanting, 
like  others  of  the  same  character  they  became  a  dead- 
letter. 

The  natives  were  now  assuming  the  offensive  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Newcastle  was  assailed  by  the 
tribes  of  Wicklow  ;  the  O'Briens  threatened  Limerick  ; 
the  McMurroughs,  who  had  been  devastating  Leinster, 
were  bought  off  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom  of  a  hun- 
dred marks.    The  northern  barrier,  which  had  already 

*  42  Edw.  III.,  Irish  Statutes. 
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receded  from  Carrickfergus  to  Downpatrick,  was  now 
found  only  In  the  frontier  fortress  of  Dundalk,  and  New 
Ross  had  been  captured  by  Art  Kavenagh.  Things  were 
going  hard  with  the  English  land,  when  Richard  IL 
arrived  in  Waterford  harbour,  with  30,000  archers  and 
4,000  men-at-arms. 

Richard  was  a  person  gifted  with  magnificent  con- 
ceptions, which  it  was  not  given  him  to  realize.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  in  for  military  glory,  and  he 
determined  to  begin  with  Ireland.  His  policy  was, 
however,  one  of  conciliation  tempered  with  force :  force 
to  compel  the  "  Irish  enemies "  to  acknowledge  his 
authority ;  and  conciliation  to  the  "  Irish  rebels,"  whom 
he  believed,  and  not  unjustly,  to  have  been  alienated  by 
bad  government.  After  some  difficulty  he  reached 
Dublin  by  way  of  the  sea  coast,  and  summoned  all  the 
Irish  chieftains  to  meet  him  there.  Alarmed  at  the 
strength  of  the  English  army,  as  their  forefathers  had 
been  at  Henry  II.'s  display  of  force,  the  great  chiefs  came 
in — O'Neil,  O'Brien,  O'Connor,  McMurrough,  and  many 
others,  seventy-five  in  all.  Richard  entertained  them 
with  great  magnificence,  and  received  their  submission. 
They  bound  themselves  by  their  bonds  to  be  loyal 
subjects,  and  to  answer  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their 
dependents.  The  Wicklow  chiefs,  in  consideration  of  a 
pension  to  be  paid  to  them,  agreed  to  remove  to  other 
territories  which  the  king  undertook  to  provide  ;  Richard 
intending  to  settle  a  colony  in  that  stronghold  of  tur- 
bulence— and  in  this  way  the  first  idea  of  a  c  planta- 
tion "  was  formulated.    The  king  published  a  free  pardon 
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to  all  the  disaffected  Anglo-Irish ;  and  took  vigorous 
steps  to  reform  both  the  corrupt  bench  and  the  com- 
plicated civil  procedure.  Suspicions,  however,  being 
entertained  with  respect  to  McMurrough,  the  most  daring 
and  dangerous  of  the  chieftains,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison ;  and  though  soon  set  at  liberty  on  giving  host- 
ages for  his  good  behaviour,  he  conceived  a  determined 
hatred  of  the  English,  which  was  not  lessened  by  a 
subsequent  attempt  to  entrap  him.  The  king,  conceiving 
that  he  had  come,  seen,  and  conquered,  shortly  returned 
to  England  to  deal  with  the  Lollard  movement ;  leaving 
Roger  Mortimer,  the  young  Earl  of  March,  his  cousin 
and  heir-apparent,  at  the  head  of  the  government.  No 
sooner  was  Richard's  back  turned,  and  the  government 
proceeded  to  carry  out  the  plantation  of  Wicklow,  than 
McMurrough  rose  in  rebellion,  captured  Carlow,  and 
defeated  the  royal  troops  at  Kells ;  the  young  Earl  of 
March  being  amongst  the  slain. 

Richard's  anger  was  now  thoroughly  roused.  He 
perceived  that  the  submission  of  the  chiefs  was  nothing 
but  a  blind ;  and  he  at  once  determined  to  begin  his 
work  all  over  again.  He  sailed  from  Milford  with  a 
magnificent  army  and  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  in 
A.D.  1399,  and  again  landed  at  Waterford.  He  marched 
to  Kilkenny ;  and  thence  plunged  into  McMurrough's 
country,  in  hopes  of  inducing  him  to  give  battle.  But 
the  wary  chief  knew  better  than  to  risk  an  engagement, 
and  retreating  into  the  forests  of  Carlow,  confined  him- 
self to  harassing  the  royal  army  and  cutting  off  strag- 
glers.   Richard  now  found  himself  in  difficulties.     In 
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the  midst  of  a  hostile  country,  with  no  transport  and 
no  commissariat,  he  endeavoured  to  cut  his  way  to  the 
coast.  After  a  .  weary  march,  in  which  his  troops 
suffered  terribly  from  hunger,  he  at  length  reached  the 
sea  shore,  where  his  famished  soldiers  were  relieved  by 
the  approach  of  his  provision  ships.  Having  narrowly 
escaped  disaster,  he  a  second  time  made  his  way  to 
Dublin  by  way  of  the  coast,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to 
reduce  Leinster  to  submission  by  the  despatch  of  flying 
columns  to  scour  the  country.  But  before  he  had  time 
to  carry  out  his  designs,  the  fatal  news  reached  him  of 
Bolingbroke's  landing  at  Ravenspur,  and  he  hurried 
back  to  England,  and  left  Ireland  to  take  care  of  itself. 

The  latest  attempt  to  subdue  Ireland  by  means  of  an 
English  army  had  signally  failed.  England,  which  had 
for  the  last  hundred  years  been  occupied  with  foreign 
and  border  wars,  was  now  about  to  be  plunged  into  the 
bloody  civil  broils  raised  by  the  rival  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  No  attention  could  be  paid  to  Ireland  ; 
much  less  could  expense  be  incurred  on  its  account. 
And  so  the  remnant  of  the  English  settlement  was 
allowed  to  struggle  on  alone  against  the  insurgent  tribes. 
The  "  English  land,"  or  the  "  English  Pale,"  as  it  grew  to 
be  called,  was  now  reduced  to  the  county  of  Dublin,  and 
parts  of  Meath,  Louth,  and  Kildare ;  and  dykes  and  forts 
were  built  round  its  borders  for  the  protection  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  sea-coast  towns  were  isolated  ;  and  the 
great  earls  of  Desmond  and  Ormonde  received  licences  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  Parliament  at  Dublin  by 
reason  of  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  passing  through 
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the  Irish  enemy's  country.  The  native  Irish  had  re- 
covered the  greater  portion  of  the  island  ;  exacting 
tribute  from  the  few  English  settlers  who  remained, 
and  demanding  and  receiving  "black  rent"  from  the 
surviving  English  counties. 

The  houses  of  the  Red  and  White  Roses  found  keen 
partisans  amongst  both  the  Anglo-Irish  and  the  natives. 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  was  lord-lieutenant  for  ten 
years,  and  during  that  time  had  become  popular  with 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  The  house  of  Ormonde 
adhered  to  the  Red  Rose ;  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Geraldines,  the  earls  of  Desmond  and  Kildare,  sided 
with  the  White.  Many  of  both  races  fought  in  England 
during  the  civil  war,  as  their  forefathers  had  fought  under 
the  English  flag  in  Wales  and  Scotland;  and  several 
Irish  chiefs  fell  with  Richard  at  Wakefield.  This  drain 
on  the  English  of  the  Pale  still  further  diminished  their 
power  to  resist  the  raids  of  the  natives.  Left  to  them- 
selves they  struggled  for  a  bare  existence.  The  Govern- 
ment was  in  such  low  water  in  A.D.  1480  that  the  whole 
military  establishment  consisted  of  but  eighty  mounted 
archers  and  forty  mounted  "  spears  ; "  while  the  exchequer 
could  barely  show  an  annual  revenue  of  £600,  In  self- 
defence,  the  colonists,  finding  the  Government  unable  to 
protect  them,  formed  themselves  into  a  fraternity  of  arms, 
called  "the  Brotherhood  of  Saint  George."  Thirteen 
gentlemen  were  chosen  from  the  four  counties  of  the  Pale 
who  met  annually  to  choose  a  captain,  and  maintained  a 
hundred  and  twenty  mounted  archers,  forty  horsemen 
and  forty  pages,  for  the  protection  of  the  English  border. 
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Panic  legislation  was  also  resorted  to  in  the  hopes  of 
carrying  out  the  intention  of  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny, 
an  Act  perpetually  renewed,  habitually  set  at  nought, 
and  constantly  evaded  by  licences  of  exemption.  The 
colonists  were  empowered*  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands ;  and  to  take,  kill,  and  behead  all  persons 
found  thieving  or  robbing  by  night  or  by  day,  or  suspected 
of  that  intent  To  treat  as  Irish  enemies,  and  to  take  the 
goods  of,  imprison,  and  demand  a  ransom,  for  all  peisons 
who  did  not  shave  the  upper  lip  at  least  once  a  fortnight. 
To  trade  with  the  native  Irish  was  made  felony,!  and 
natives  who  had  dealings  with  the  u  English  lieges " 
within  the  Pale  were  to  be  treated  as  the  king's 
enemies.^  All  Irish  who  dwelt  within  the  Pale  were 
to  assume  English  names,  dress,  and  growth  of  hair, 
on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  their  goods.§ 

The  spirit  of  these  acts  sufficiently  indicates  the 
helpless  feebleness  of  the  English  Government ;  and  the 
powerlessness  of  the  executive  is  apparent  when  we  find 
a  precarious  respite  allowed  to  the  four  shires  by  the 
Irish  chieftains  upon  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute. 
O'Neil  received  £20  from  the  barony  of  Lecale,  and 
£40  from  the  county  of  Louth  ;  O'Connor  of  Offaly 
received  £60  from  the  county  of  Meath,  and  £20  from 
the  county  of  Kildare ;  McMurrough  of  Leinster  re- 
ceived 80  marks  from  the  Crown.  Even  the  walled 
towns,  which  had  hitherto  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence, now  purchased  protection  by  the  payment  of  an 

•  5  Edw.  IV.,  c.  2,  Irish  Statutes,     f  25  Hen.  VI.,  c.  24,  Irish  Statutes^ 
t  10  Hen.  VL,  c.  5,  Irish  Statutes.    §  5  Ed*%  IV.,  c.  3,  Irish  Statutes- 
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annual  cess :  Dundalk  attorning  to  O'Neil ;  Wexford  to 
McMurrough ;  Limerick  to  O'Brien  of  Thomond ;  Gal- 
way  to  O'Connor ;  Cork  to  Cormac  McTeig ;  and  Kil- 
kenny and  Tipperary  to  O'Carrol  of  Ely.  The  Lord 
Deputy  was  within  a  measurable  distance  of  being 
driven  into  the  sea. 


\ 
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THE  FIRST  CONQUEST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  TURN  OF  THE  TIDE.     A.E.   1485-1509. 

♦  • 

THE  English  Government  had  now  almost  reached  its 
lowest  pitch  of  disaster ;  and  with  the  rise  of  the  Tudor 
dynasty  we  find  indications  that  the  tide  was  beginning 
to  turn.  England,  distracted  with  foreign  wars  and  civil 
strife,  had  for  two  hundred  years  allowed  the  Irish  ques- 
tion to  drift  She  was  now  about  to  take  matters  seriously 
in  hand,  and  to  carry  out  a  stern  .policy  of  repression 
and  extermination,  not  only  against  the  Celtic  race,  but 
against  the  Anglo-Irish  also.  Henceforth  we  shall  find 
but  little  distinction  made  between  the  natives  and  the 
old  colonists — if  any,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  former — and 
a  disposition  to  make  a  fresh  conquest  and  a  fresh 
settlement,  and  to  subordinate  the  old  blood  to  the  hew. 
"The  English  by  birth"  were  to  be  the  children  of 
promise ;  "  the  English  by  descent "  were  to  be  the  sons 
of  IshmaeL 

Henry  VII.  did  not  at  first  pay  much  attention  to 
his  Irish  dominions.  He  left  the  government  in  the 
•hands  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
•Yorkist  proclivities  of  the  family  of  the  Geraldines.    It 
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was  true  that  he  was  as  much  an  Irish  chief  as  an 
English  peer,  but  from  his  influence  with  the  native 
tribes  he  was  too  useful  as  well  as  too  powerful  to  strike 
at  at  present.  It  was  when  Ireland  had  become  a 
source  of  danger  in  being  the  rallying  point  of  every 
impostor  started  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  that  the 
king  began  to  tighten  his  grasp. 

Lambert  Simnel  had  been  crowned  in  the  capital, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  with  a  diadem  taken  from  the 
head  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin  in  the  nunnery  of  St 
Mary  les  Dames.  Two  thousand  Germans,  under 
Marshal  Schwartz,  had  landed  at  Dublin  with  the  Earls 
of  Lincoln  and  Lovell.  Kildare  had  openly  espoused 
the  pretender's  cause.  Kildare's  brother  had  resigned 
the  office  of  chancellor  to  accompany  the  soi-disant 
Earl  of  Warwick  to  England,  and  had  fallen  in  the 
overthrow  of  Stoke.  But  Kildare  was  forgiven  for  the 
present,  and  confirmed  for  a  time  in  his  office  of  lord- 
deputy.  Four  years  later .  Perkin  Warbeck  had  landed 
at  Cork,  and  had  been  patronized  by  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond. The  Earl  and  the  Flemish  Jew  had  beleaguered 
Waterford.  They  had  been  compelled  to  raise  the  siege ; 
and  this  time  Kildare  did  not  commit  himself;  but  the 
suspicious  king  had  dismissed  him  from  office,  and  raised 
up  his  rival  Ormonde  in  his  room. 

The  Parliament  of  Dublin,  a  packed  body  represent- 
ing nothing,  had  been  the  pliant  instrument  of  Kildare's 
treason*  As  long  ago  as  Henry  VI.'s  reign  this  same 
Parliament,  in  A.D.  1459,  when  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
had  fled  from  England  after  the  fight  at  Blore  Heath 
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and  resumed  his  position  of  lord-lieutenant,  had 
presumed  to  act  independently  of  England ;  to  choose 
its  own  viceroy  in  the  person  of  Richard ;  to  assert  its 
right  to  be  bound  only  by  its  own  laws ;  *  to  declare  that 
writs  could  issue  only  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland ; 
and  to  extend  shelter  to  English  political  refugees. 
Such  possibilities  were  to  be  put  an  end  to,  and  all 
danger  of  independent  action  set  at  rest  for  even  Par- 
liament was  to  become  the  convenient  tool  of  the  Crown, 
instead  of  that  of  the  earls  of  Kildare. 

The  Parliament  of  Ireland,  which,  before  the  ruin 
of  the  settlement,  was  summoned  with  great  formality 
and  sat  with  tolerable  regularity,  had  degenerated  into 
a  somewhat  anomalous  body.  The  Upper  House  con- 
sisted of  the  lay  peers,  many  of  whom,  like  the  earls 
of  Desmond  and  Ormonde,  claimed  and  received  exemp- 
tions from  attendance ,  the  abbots  and  priors,  who  pre- 
ferred generally  to  abide  in  their  ecclesiastical  quarters  ; 
and  the  bishops,  most  of  whom  were  absentees  from  their 
dioceses.  The  Lower  House  consisted  of  the  knights  of 
the  Shires,  which,  with  the  exception  of  those  within  the 
Pale,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  enemy,  and  returned 
no  members ;  and  burgesses  from  a  few  of  the  towns, 
who  were  summoned  much  against  their  will,  for  the 
purpose  of  packing  the  assembly,  or  of  being  squeezed 
into  giving  a  money  grant  Many  were  not  elected  by 
the  freemen  of  the  city  at  all,  but  received  the  royal 
writ  directed  to  them  personally  by  name.  When  the 
bishops  and  abbots  were  unable  to  attend,  they  sent 

*  37  Hen.  VL,  Irish  Statutes. 
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their  proctors  to  represent  them ;  and  a  practice  grew 
up  of  summoning  two  proctors  regularly  from  each 
diocese,  who  sat  with  the  knights  and  burgesses,  and 
claimed  to  be  members  of  the  legislature,  and  to  have 
a  free  right  of  suffrage  on  every  question  as  representa- 
tives of  the  clergy  in  the  Lower  House. 

Parliament  was  originally  a  great  council  of  the 
barons,  the  prelates,  and  "the  faithful,"*  who  met  to 
deal  with  matters  of  state,  to  advise  upon  the  raising 
of  money,  and  to  register  the  king's  decrees,  which, 
upon  enrolment,  had  the  force  of  statutes.  The  obliga- 
tion to  be  summoned  and  the  privilege  of  sitting,  in 
the  case  of  the  temporal  peers,  was  originally  founded 
on  the  feudal  tenure  of  their  baronies ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  spiritual  peers  on  that  of  their  lay  fees.  Knights  of 
the  shire  were  first  summoned  about  the  middle,f  and 
burgesses  towards  the  end,J  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  all  sat  together  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  They  met  at  irregular  intervals 
when  summoned  by  the  king's  lieutenant  or  his  deputy, 
or  the  lord  justice  for  the  time  being,  in  times  of 
emergency,  and  for  the  purpose  of  granting  subsidies. 
Sometimes  they  met  at  Dublin,  sometimes  at  Kilkenny 
or  Drogheda;  and  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  Edward 
III.  §  (1359),  we  find  the  peers,  abbots,  bishops,  and 
commons  of  Leinster  summoned  to  Dublin  on  December 

*  King's  writ,  6  John.    . 

"t  King'sjarrit,  37  Hen.  III. ;  Irish  Statutes,  48  Hen.  III.,  and  53 
Hen.  III. 

t  King's  writ,  10  Edw.  I. ;  Irish  Statutes,  23  Edw.  I.,  28  Edw.  I, 
§  King's  writ,  33  Edw.  III. 
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7th,  and  those  of  Munster  summoned  to  Waterford  on 
December  14th. 

A  scratch  assembly,  as  the  Irish  Parliament  in  effect 
was,  might  in  time  have  grown  into  a  constitutional  body. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  nucleus  of  a  representative  system. 
Its  vitality,  usefulness,  and  power  of  development  were 
effectually  stunted  by  the  policy  of  Henry  VII. 

That  monarch  sent  over  to  Ireland,  in  1494,  Sir 
Edward  Poynings,  as  lord-deputy,  and  several  eminent 
lawyers,  with  a  thousand  men-at-arms.  His  avowed 
intention  was  to  thrust  back  the  native  Irish ;  his  real 
object  was  to  crush  the  adherents  of  Warbeck.  With 
this  purpose  in  view  he  marched,  with  both  Ormonde  and 
Kildare  in  his  train,  against  O'Hanlon  and  McGennis 
in  Ulster.  Meantime  a  brother  of  Kildare  seized  the 
castle  of  Carlow  and  raised  the  Yorkist  flag.  Poynings 
patched  up  matters  with  the  native  chiefs,  and,  turned 
on  the  mutinous  Geraldine.  Short  shrift  was  made  with 
the  rebels,  and  the  victorious  deputy  proceeded  to  sum- 
mon a  parliament  at  Drogheda. 

The  first  branch  of  the  legislation  here  initiated  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  natives,  and  the  protection  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Pale  from  the  exactions  of  the  great 
lords.  It  was  declared  to  be  high  treason  to  excite  the 
natives  to  war.  Private  hostilities  were  forbidden  unless 
with  the  licence  of  the  lord-deputy,  as  also  was  the 
practice  of  coyne  and  livery.  The  owners  of  march 
lands  were  to  reside  on  their  estates ;  and  it  was  made 
felony  to  permit  the  Irish  enemy  or  Irish  rebels  to  pass 
the  borders.    The  citizens  and  freemen  of  the  towns 
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were  forbidden  to  become  the  retainers  of  the  lords ; 
and  apprentices  only  were  to  be  admitted  to  be  freemen 
of  the  corporations.  The  judges  and  chief  officers  of 
state  were  henceforth  to  hold  office  only  during  the 
king's  pleasure,  instead  of  for  life.  And  the  statute  of 
Kilkenny  was  re-enacted,  with  the  exception  of  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  use  of  the  Irish  language,  and 
the  non-use  of  saddles,  both  of  which  practices  had 
become  so  universal  that  it  was  thought  to  be  hopeless 
to  forbid  them.? 

The  next  branch  of  legislation  was  directed  against 
the  independence  of  the  Irish  legislature,  and  effectually 
subordinated  it  to  that  of  England.     The  intention  was 
that  a  benevolent  monarch  should  be  able  to  curb  the 
enterprise  of  a  lawless  nobility.    The  real  effect  of  it 
was  to  enslave  the  Parliament.     It  was  provided  f  that 
all  statutes  which  had  up  to  that  date  been  passed  by 
the  English  legislature,  should  thenceforward  be  binding 
and  effectual  in  Ireland  ;  that  no  Parliament  should  in 
future   be   summoned    in  Ireland   till   the   lord-deputy 
had  first  obtained  the  king's  licence  for  its  being  held, 
and  had  submitted  to  the  king  and  the  privy  council 
the  heads  of  all  bills  which  it  was  proposed  should  be 
brought  in ;  and  that  the  consent  of  the  king  and  the 
council   to  such  bills  should   be  obtained   before  they 
could  be  proceeded  with.     Thus,  in  effect,  making  all 
legislation  to  come  cut  and  dried  from  the  Crown,  and 
to  be  merely  pro  fortnd  registered  by  the  Irish  Houses 
cf  Parliament. 

*  10  Hen.  VII.,  qc.  13,  17,  Irish  Statutes. 
t  cc.  4,  22,  Irish  Statutes. 
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The  opportunity  was  now  taken  of  aiming  a  blow 
at  the  lords  of  the  Pale,  and  to  make  an  example  of 
the  Earl  of  Kildare.  The  last  act  of  the  Parliament  of 
Drogheda  was  to  attaint  him  for  high  treason,  on  the 
ground  of  his  intimacy  with  the  native  Irish,  and  his 
being  privy  to  his  brother  James's  exploits  at  Cariow. 
He  was  then  sent  in  custody  to  England.  His  blunt 
boldness,  however,  seems  to  have  disarmed  Henry's 
suspicions,  and  to  have  persuaded  him  that  an  act  of 
clemency  would  convert  him  into  an  useful  adherent. 
The  earl  was  therefore  set  at  liberty  in  August,  1496, 
and  sent  back  to  Ireland  as  lord-deputy.  This  policy 
of  turning  the  poacher  into  a  keeper  was  eminently 
successful.  Thenceforth  Kildare  continued  Henry's 
faithful  retainer,  and  his  energy  and  influence  over  the 
native  Irish  maintained  the  power  of  the  Crown  within 
the  marches  of  the  Pale  as  had  not  been  for  two 
generations.  He  rebuilt  the  ruined  towns  of  Leinster, 
and  built  castles  on  the  borders  of  the  Pale ;  he  made 
raids  into  Desmond,  and  forced  garrisons  upon  the 
cities  of  Cork  and  Kinsale,  which  had  shown  a  dis- 
position to  support  Warbeck.  He  penetrated  into 
Connaught  to  curb  the  growing  power  of  the  Bourkes, 
and  into  Ulster  to  support  his  nephew,  Turlough  O'Neil, 
in  a  quarrel  with  another  of  the  O'Neil  family,*  cap- 
turing the  castles  of  Athleague,  Roscommon,  Castlereagb, 
and  Kinard,  and  handing  them  over  to  his  Irish  allies. 
Ulick  Bourke,  Lord  of  Clanricarde,  who  had  a  private 

*  Turlough's  father,  Henry  O'Neil,  had  married  Kildare's  sister,  the 
Lady  Eleanora  Fitzgerald. 
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quarrel  with  the  lord-deputy,  then  Formed  a  league 
against  him,  with  O'Brien  of  Thomond  and  other 
Munster  chieftains.  Kildare  marched  against  them 
with  the  men  of  the  Pale  and  the  trained  bands  of 
Dublin,  and  a  strong  native  contingent  sent  by  Turlough 
O'NeiL  The  two  armies  met  at  Knocktow  near  Galway, 
and  the  lord-deputy  defeated  the  leaguers  with  great 
slaughter. 

Though  originating  in  a  family  feud,  which  developed 
into  a  struggle  between  the  confederate  tribes  of  the 
north-east  and  those  of  the  south-west,  the  battle  of 
Knocktow  marks  the  turning  of  the  tide  in  favour  of 
the  Crown*  It  indicated  the  disposition  and  ability 
of  the  English  to  take  the  offensive,  and  taught  the 
Irish,  both  "enemies"  and  "rebels,"  that  in  their  in- 
testine conflicts,  victory  was  found  on  the  side  where 
the  English  sword  was  thrown  into  the  scale.  It  dis- 
played the  assumption  of  new  vigour  on  the  part  of  the 
executive,  and  sent  forth  a  warning  note  that  the  days 
of  English  impotence  were  drawing  to  a  close. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT. 

A.D.   ISO9-154O. 

Henry  VIII.  was  now  King  of  England,  and  Jic  and 
his  astute  minister  Wolsey  were  busy  evolving  a  Tudor 
policy  for  Ireland.  In  England  the  old  nobility  had 
been  decimated  by  the  civil  war,  and  a  new  nobility  was 
springing  up  more  dependent  upon  the  royal  favour. 
Parliament,  under  Wolsey's  advice  summoned  but 
seldom,  was  becoming  discredited  and  harmless.  The 
atmosphere  of  domestic  affairs  was  at  present  clear,  and 
Henry's  foreign  policy  was  to  balance  the  French  king 
against  the  Hispano-German  emperor.  England  had 
now  leisure  to  turn  her  attention  to  Ireland.  The  time 
was  come  for  the  struggle  to  begin  between  the  Crown 
and  the  great  Anglo-Irish  lords. 

Henry  was  determined  that  the  Irish  scandal  should 
continue  no  longer.  The  same  reports  were  made  to 
him  of  the  prevailing  anarchy,  by  council,  judges,  and 
agents.  The  times  were  urgent,  and  the  drifting  system 
had  been  too  long  permitted.  Two  distinct  courses 
were  the  constant  subject  of  discussion  between  the  king 
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and  the  Irish  Government.  The  latter  warmly  ad- 
vocated a  policy  of  extermination  and  plantation.  The 
Irish  were  to  be  driven  from  their  lands ;  the  chiefs 
deposed ;  the  cattle,  their  principal  source  of  wealth  and 
subsistence,  driven  off  or  slaughtered ;  and  the  whole 
native  population  decimated  by  starvation.  The  land 
was  then  to  be  granted  out  to  English  freeholders,  who 
should  pay  a  head  rent  to  the  Crown.  Henry  shrank 
from  the  expense,  if  not  from  the  brutality  of  such  a 
course.  His  plan  was  coercion  and  conciliation.  The 
power  of  the  Crown  was  to  be  exerted,  and  order  main- 
tained* Overtures  were  then  to  be  made  to  the  native 
chiefs,  to  induce  them  to  give  allegiance  to  the  king; 
and  the  prospect  of  royal  favours  was  to  be  held  out  to 
them*  "Sober  ways,  politic  drifts,  and  amiable  per- 
suasions, founded  on  law  and  reason,"  were  to  be  used 
to  draw  them  gradually  into  the  appreciation  of  English 
laws,  manners,  and  habits  ;  and  to  convince  them  of  the 
material  benefits  they  would  derive  from  holding  their 
land  in  fee  as  grantees  from  the  Crown  instead  of  by 
the  shadowy,  elective  life  tenure  which  was  given  them 
by  the  Brehon  law.  Henry,  as  was  his  way,  chose  his 
own  line,  and  the  extermination  and  plantation  policy 
was  shelved  for  the  present. 

Wolsey  hated  the  Geraldines.  He  saw  them  setting 
the  Crown  at  defiance  through  their  powerful  Irish 
connection,  having  intermarried  with  the  families  of  half 
the  native  princes  in  the  island.  He  saw  them,  through 
their  power  to  raise  or  quell  at  their  pleasure  the 
turbulence  of  the  Irish,  force  themselves  upon  the  Crown 
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as  the  only  persons  able  to  carry  on  the  government 
Henry  VI L,  it  was  said,  when  told  that  all  Ireland  could 
jiot  govern  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  had  exclaimed, i€  Then 
shall  he  govern  all  Ireland/'  and  promptly  made  him 
lord-deputy.  This  great  Geraldine  had  died  in  1513, 
in  the  midst  of  a  campaign  against  the  O'Carrols  of  Ely. 
His  son  and  successor  Gerald,  the  ninth  earl,  had  stepped 
into  his  father's  shoes.  The  council  had  elected  him 
lord  justice  on  his  father's  death,  and  he  had  shortly 
afterwards  been  appointed  by  letters  patent  from  the 
Crown,  He  inherited  all  his  father's  popularity  with 
the  natives  ;  and  for  several  years  was,  like  him,  at  once 
a  necessity  and  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  English 
Government 

Henry  began  to  feel  his  way  by  aiming  several 
tentative  strokes  at  Kildare.  The  house  of  Butler  had 
always  been  firmly  attached  to  the  Red  Rose  and  the 
Tudor  cause  ;  and  was  traditionally  a  rival  of  the 
Geraldine  house.  The  earls  of  Ormonde  had  never 
fallen  away  from  English  habits  and  cultivated  the 
natives  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Kildares,  or  the  still 
more  degenerate  Fitzgeralds  of  Desmond.  The  king 
accordingly  summoned  the  Lord  Deputy  to  England  to 
answer  certain  charges  of  allying  himself  with  the  "  Irish 
enemies ; "  and  first  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  house  of  Ormonde  by  marriage,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Sir  Piers  Butler,  the  head  of  the 
Jiouse,  was  put  in  his  place.  Kildare,  after  a  three-years1 
sojourn  at  the  English  court,  during  which  he  secured 
influential  friends  by  marrying  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Gray, 
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a  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  succeeded  in  ex- 
culpating himself,  and  returned  to  his  government. 
Again  was  he  charged  with  treasonable  practices — this 
time  for  neglecting  to  arrest  the  Desmond,  who  was 
coquetting  with  Francis  I. — was  summoned  to  England, 
and  thrown  into  the  Tower.  Enlarged  through  the 
intrigues  of  his  high  connections,  he  again  returned  to 
Ireland,  as  adviser  to  the  new  lord-deputy  Sir  William 
Skeffington,  whom  he  shortly  superseded. 

A  third  time  the  attack  was  made,  and  charges  of 
treason  preferred ;  and  this  time  the  blow  fell  heavily. 
He  reluctantly  passed  over  to  England,  leaving  his  son 
Lord  Thomas  to  act  as  vice-deputy,  and  was  a  second 
time  lodged  in  the  Tower.  But  this  stroke  was  not  aimed 
at  the  earl  alone :  the  whole  Fitzgerald  family  were  to 
feel  the  weight  of  the  king's  arm.  With  the  view  of 
forcing  the  hand  of  the  Geraldines,  letters  were  written 
and  conveyed  to  Dublin,  stating  that  Kildare  had  been 
executed.  His  son  Lord  Thomas — Silken  Thomas,  as 
he  was  popularly  called,  on  account  of  the  richness  of 
his  apparel — on  hearing  the  news,  rushed  before  the 
council  sitting  in  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  threw  down  the 
sword  of  state,  with  which,  as  vice-deputy,  he  had  been 
invested,  and  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  king.  A 
futile  revolt  was  sprung.  An  attempt  was  made,  and 
failed,  to  represent  it  as  raised  in  defence  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  The  Pale  was  overrun  with  the  retainers  of  the 
house  of  Fitzgerald,  and  a  desultory  siege  of  Dublin  was 
begun,  and  raised,  twice  over.  The  royalist  archbishop 
Allen,  who  had  been  Wolsey's  chaplain,  was  caught  in  an 
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attempt  to  escape  to  England,  and  ruthlessly  murdered. 
Ormonde  marched  from  the  south.  The  tardy  rein- 
forcements under  Skeffington  arrived  from  England ;  and 
throwing  a  garrison  into  his  castle  of  Maynooth,  Lord 
Thomas  retired  into  the  country  of  the  Irish  enemy  to 
stir  up  the  OMoores  of  Leix  and  the  O'Connors  of  OfFaly 
to  his  assistance,  and  to  intrigue  with  Spain  and  Rome. 

And  now  there  came  into  play  a  circumstance 
which  marks  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  order 
of, things.  Skeffington  had  brought  with  him  a  train 
of  artillery,  with  which  he  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of 
Maynooth.  This  fortress  was  believed  to  be  impreg- 
nable, and  no  doubt,  if  sufficiently  provisioned,  under 
the  old  system  of  warfare  it  was  so.  Skefiington's  guns 
breached  the  walls  in  twelve  days,  an  assault  was  made, 
and  the.  castle  was  taken.  Hitherto  the  English  and 
the  Irish  had  been  pretty  evenly  matched  in  point  of 
fighting  power.  The  more  disciplined  troops  of  the 
former  had  perhaps  the  best  of  it  in  the  field ;  but 
the  tactics  of  the  Irish,  mounted  on  their  fleeter  and 
more  wiry  horses,  were  to  retire  into  the  more  difficult 
country,  and  to  close  up  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy  and 
Jiarass  them  with  intermittent  attacks.  When  there 
was  fighting,  it  was  hand  to  hand.  The  sword  and 
the  spear  were  the  ordinary  weapons  on  both  sides. 
The  skill  in  archery,  which  had  made  the  English 
infantry  so'  formidable,  had  been  to  a  great  extent 
lost,  even  in  the  four  shires,  notwithstanding  repeated 
statutes*  which  enjoined  the  constant  use  of  the  bow. 

*  Irish  Statutes,  5  Edw.  IV.,  cc.4, 5;  i^Edw.  IV.,  ca;  10 Hen,  VIJ.,  c.  $. 
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The  great  lords,  secure  in  their  stone  castles,  could 
defy  both  the  Irish  enemy  and  the  royal  troops,  and 
laugh  at  a  besieging  force,  till  it  was  compelled  from 
want  of  supplies  to  raise  the  siege  and  give  up  the  raid. 
The  invention  of  gunpowder  put  an  end  to  the  old 
fashion  of  warfare,  and  changed  the  relative  position  of 
the  parties.  The  siege  train  of  the  lord-deputy  battered 
down  the  Norman  castles  about  the  ears  of  their  owners. 
The  introduction  of  hand-guns  and  field-cannon  gav£ 
a  small  force  of  the  king's  troops  a  tremendous  -  ad* 
vantage  over  the  half-naked  and  ill-armed  kerns  and 
gallowglasses.  These  terrible  engines  of  destruction 
"were  necessarily  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
Government ;  the  Irish  having  no  such  thing  as  an 
•arsenal,  or  factory  for  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  fall  of  Maynooth  crushed  the  rebellion.  Silken 
Thomas,  unable  to  raise  the  native  tribes,  surrendered 
on  condition  that  his  life  was  spared,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Towier,  where  his  father,  on  hearing  of  his  son's  revolt, 
had  already  died  of  a  broken  heart.  The  late  earl  had 
five  brothers,  three  of  whom  it  was  known  had  strongly 
discountenanced  the  rebellion.  But  the  ruin  of  the 
Geraldines  was  to  be  achieved  by  no  half  measures* 
The  five  brothers  were  invited  to  a  feast  given  by 
•the  lord-deputy,  where  they  were  treacherously  made 
prisoners,  and  forwarded  to  the  same  prison-house  as 
their  unfortunate  nephew.  After  lingering  in  prison  for 
a  twelvemonth,  both  they  and  Silken  Thomas,  not- 
withstanding the  terms  of  his  surrender,  were  all  of 
them  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  the  heir  to  the  house 
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of  Fitzgerald,  a  boy  of  twelve,  and  son  of  the  late  earl 
by  his  second  wife,  found  a  refuge  with  Cardinal  Pole 
at  the  Roman  court 

The  long-meditated  blow  at  the  house  of  Kildare 
had  fallen  at  last  The  effect  was  prodigious ;  the 
consternation  of  both  Irish  enemies  and  Irish  rebels  was 
complete.  If  not  Kildare,  who  could  withstand  the 
Crown  ?  Nor  was  Ireland  left  in  doubt  upon  the  point 
Lord  Leonard  Gray,  who,  on  Skeffington's  death,  was 
made  lord-deputy,  at  once  proceeded  to  enforce  his 
authority  upon  the  country.  He  reduced  O'Connor  of 
Offaly,  and  burnt  his  stronghold  ;  he  marched  upon  the 
Shannon,  and  destroyed  O'Brien's  bridge,  which  was 
protected  at  each  end  by  a  tower  of  hewn  marble,  and 
had  laid  the  Pale  at  the  mercy  of  every  raid  from 
Thomond ;  he  dashed  into  County  Cork,  and  reduced 
the  Munster  Geraldines  and  the  rebellious  Barrys ;  he 
captured  the  important  castle  of  Athlone,  the  key  of  the 
west,  and  overawed  the  Bourkes  ;  he  broke  the  power  of 
the  north  by  giving  O'Neil  a  crushing  defeat  at  Belahoe, 
in  the  barony  of  Farney,  in  Monagham 

Such  was  the  reputation  of  Lord  Leonard  Gray,  and 
so  rigorously  did  he  enforce  respect  for  the  authority  of 
the  Crown,  that  in  the  two  years  during  which  he 
governed  Ireland,  prior  to  his  departure  for  England  in 
1540,  tranquillity  hitherto  unexampled  reigned  over  the 
whole  island ;  and  a  cessation  prevailed  both  from  re* 
bellion  and  from  internecine  bloodshed 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CONFISCATION    OF  THE  CHURCH  LANDS. 

A.D.    1527-1537. 

In  the  mean  time  Henry  had  quarrelled  with  the  Pope, 
and  was  compelling  with  a  high  hand  a  reform  in  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.  His  quarrel  with 
the  Pope,  it  will  be  remembered,  arose  from  the  refusal 
of  the  latter  to  allow  Henry  to  divorce  his  wife,  with 
whom  for  twenty  years  he  had  lived  in  conjugal  felicity, 
but  who  was  now  middle-aged,  and  the  mother  of  but 
one  surviving  child,  and  that  a  daughter.  Wolsey  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  interests  of  the  Boleyn  faction, 
who  believed  him  to  be  adverse  to  the  divorce,  and 
io  Henry's  impatience  at  his  inability  to  influence 
Clement  VIL 

"  The  inflexible  will  of  Henry's  new  minister,  Thomas 
Cromwell,  was  now  guiding  the  royal  counsels.  At  his 
suggestion  the  king  had  declared  himself  "the  only 
supreme  lord  and  head  of  the  Church  and  clergy  in 
England."  Convocation  had  been  coerced  into  tender- 
ing its  "submission,"  and  the  Pope's  jurisdiction  was 
ousted  from  the  country. 
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A  reform  in  the  manners,  morals,  and  discipline  of 
the  clergy  had  been  called  for  by  public  opinion  ;  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  religious 
houses  had  before  been  issued   by  Wolsey,  who  had 
himself   suppressed   some  of   the    lesser    monasteries. 
Cromwell,  the  king's  "vicar-general/'  had  relentlessly 
carried    out    the    course    initiated    by  Wolsey.      One 
thousand  religious  houses,  both  great  and  small,  were 
dissolved  within  the  space  of  four  years,  and  their  lands 
and  revenues  appropriated  by  the  Crown.    There  Were 
two  parties  in  England  who  advocated  Church  reform, 
whose  notions  of  what  constituted  reform  were  widely 
different.     There  were  those  who  wished  to  wipe  out 
abuses,  and  to  remain  in  communion  with  Rome  ;  there 
was  the  more  advanced  party,  who  protested  against 
Romish  heresies,  and  were  determined  to  break  away 
from  Rome  altogether.    Henry,  however,  though  he  held 
strong    opinions    on   purgatory,  indulgences,  and    the 
worship  of  relics   and  images,  hated  the   "Lutheran 
heresy,"  and  lived  and  died  a  "good  Catholic."    And 
though  both  Cromwell  and  many  of  the  bishops  in  heart 
sympathized  with,  and   promoted,  the  interests  of  the 
Protestants,   the   king  put  to   death    Protestants   and 
Romanists  alike,  for  denying  the  old  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  and  the  new  doctrine  of  the  royal  supre- 
macy. 

Henry,  having  carried  his  point  in  England,  proceeded 
to  do  the  same  in  the  sister  isle.  The  only  opposition 
likely  to  be  met  with  was  from  the  clergy,  who  smelt 
heresy  afar  off.    But  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  both 
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natives  and  colonists,  had  hardly  so  much  as  heard  of 
Lutheranism*  The  English  lords  and  Irish  chiefs  looked 
on  the  king's  usurpation  of  the  headship  of  the  Church 
as  a  matter  of  complete  indifference,  only  concerning 
himself  and  the  Pope ;  and  never  having  had  the 
smallest  scruple  themselves  in  burning  and  plundering 
churches,  cathedrals,  and  monasteries,  were  ready  enough 
to  see  the  Church  lands  appropriated,  when  there  was  a 
prospect  of  having  a  share  in  the  spoil. 

There  was  considerably  less  ground  for  dissolving 
the  religious  houses  in  Ireland  than  those  in  England. 
The  charge  of  immoral  and  sumptuous  living  was  not 
even  attempted.  It  was  true  that,  as  in  England,  they 
were  corporations  holding  large  tracts  of  land  in  mort- 
main ;  but,  in  the  hideous  condition  of  turbulence  and 
poverty  in  which  society  in  Ireland  then  groaned,  the 
religious  houses,  like  those  on  the  continent  in  the  middle 
ages,  were  as  lamps  in  the  darkness  and  as  rivers  in  a 
thirsty  land  Though  frequently  plundered  by  all  con- 
tending parties,  they  held  together  the  fragments  of 
learning  and  enlightenment,  which  would  otherwise  have 
died  out.  They,  to  some  extent,  occupied  the  position 
of  universities  and  schools,  being  the  only  places  where 
any  education  could  be  obtained.  They  served  as  inns 
and  hostelries,  where  any  who  travelled  from  place  to 
place  could  obtain  accommodation,  and  frequently  pro- 
vided the  lord-deputy  himself  with  food,  forage,  and 
lodging.  Like  the  houses  in  England,  they  dispensed 
charity  to  the  needy,  and,  unlike  the  houses  in  England, 
themselves  served  the  ruined  parish  churches  instead  ol 
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absorbing  the  revenue  and  appointing  a  vicar  on  a 
pittance  to  do  the  work*  These  pleas,  however,  were 
not  considered  by  Henry.  He  had  abolished  the  abbeys, 
and  the  priories,  the  monasteries,  and  the  nunneries  in 
England,  and  he  would  do  the  same  in  Ireland.  Besides, 
he  wanted  their  property  for  purposes  of  his  own. 

In  the  year  1537  Lord*  Leonard  Gray  summoned 
a  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  Act  of 
Supremacy.  The  lay  element  was  pliant  enough ;  but 
a  sturdy  resistance  was  met  with  from  the  clergy.  The 
abbots  and  priors  firmly  opposed  the  bill  in  the  Upper 
House ;  the  proctors  used  every  artifice  of  obstruction  to 
prevent  its  passing  in  the  Lower,  So  persevering  were 
they  in  their  efforts  to  defeat  the  measure,  that  the  lord- 
deputy  was  compelled  to  prorogue  the  Parliament  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  obstructionists.  During  the  recess 
the  Privy  Council  determined  that  the  proctors  had 
usurped  the  right  of  speaking  and  voting ;  that  they  were 
only  summoned  as  counsellors  and  assistants,  and  were 
"  neither  members  nor  parcel  of  the  body  of  Parliament" 
On  the  reassembling  of  the  Houses,  a  short  bill*  was  run 
through,  excluding  them  from  all  "  voice  and  suffrage " 
in  the  legislature;  and  the  mouth  of  the  proctors 
being  stopped — though  the  argument  of  usurpation  of 
privileges  by  long  custom  would  have  applied  equally 
to  the  English  House  of  Commons  to  do  more  than  vote 
a  subsidy — matters  went  on  swimmingly  enough.  The 
Act  of  Supremacy  f  was  passed ;  and  others  which 
prohibited  appeals  to  Rome  %  ;  which  gave  the  firstfruits 

•  28  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  12.  t  c.  5.  J  c.  6. 
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of  the  clergy  to  the  king  instead  of  to  the  Pope ;  *  which 
suppressed  thirteen  abbeys ;  t  and  resumed  to  the  Crown 
the  estates  of  absentees.  % 

By  the  Act§  of  1537,  and  by  a  subsequent  statute 
•in  1542,  J  all  the  property  of  the  religious  houses  which 
had  been  or  "ought  to"  be  "surrendered  "  to  his  majesty, 
was  vested  in  the  Crown.  The  houses  confiscated  num- 
bered upwards  of  four  hundred.  The  personalty  was 
valued  at  £100,000,  and  the  land  yielded*  an  annual 
revenue  of  £32,000.  Pensions  of  various  amounts  were 
given  to  the  heads  of  houses  and  to  most  of  the  brethren, 
in  consideration  of  orderly  self-effacement  The  "  sur- 
rendering "  was,  of  course,  compulsory.  Opposition  was 
met  by  imprisonment,  as  in  the  case  of  the  abbot  of  St. 
Mary's,  Thurles.  Many  of  the  smaller  houses  became 
parish  churches  ;  the  revenues  of  a  few  of  the  larger  were 
transferred  to  the  bishoprics  in  connection  with  them. 
The  bulk  of  the  land  surveyed  in  Henry's  reign  was 
granted  either  for  a  real  or  a  nominal  price  to  the 
Englishmen  composing  the  king's  council  in  Dublin,  the 
corporate  towns,  and  some  of  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish 
chiefs ;  the  principal  recipients  being  the  judges,  the 
lords  of  the  Pale,  and  a  few  officers  Of  the  army. 

*  28  Hen.  VIII.,  cc  8,  26.  t  c.  16.  J  c.  3.        §  c  16. 

I  33  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  5. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  WINNING  OF  THE  CHIEFTAINS. 
A.D.    1540-1550. 

Henry  had  imposed  his  will  upon  the  Church,  and  upon 
the  Parliament  of  the  Pale.  He  had  overawed  the  great 
lords ;  he  had  exhibited  his  strength  to  the  native 
Irish  tribes  ;  and  to  some  extent  had  re-established 
order.  It  remained  for  him  to  carry  out  his  policy  of 
conciliation.  Overtures  were  now  made  to  the  native 
chiefs ;  to  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  who  had  been  in  open 
revolt,  and  had  endeavoured  to  strike  up  an  alliance 
with  Charles  V. ;  and  to  other  recalcitrant  nobles  pf 
Munster.  Both  Irish  enemies  and  Irish  rebels  were  half 
ruined  with  their  everlasting  petty  warfare.  They  had 
learnt  to  dread  the  strong  arm  of  the  king ;  and  they 
had  before  their  eyes  the  example  of  the  Earl  of 
Ormonde,  who  had  been  promised,  and  had  obtained,  a 
portion  of  the  plunder  of  the  Church  lands,  on  his 
engaging  to  uphold  the  king's  supremacy  against 
the  pope.  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger  was  now  lord- 
deputy  ;  and  he  conducted  the  negotiations  with  great 
address.   McMurrough  of  Carlow  sent  in  his  submission ; 
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the  O'Dempsys,  the  O'Duns,  and  O'Moores,  of  Leix 
followed  ;  so  did  O'Connor  of  Oftaly;  so  did  the 
O'Molloys,  the  O'Melaghlins,  and  the  McGeoghans,  of 
Meath.  Then  came  the  O'Carrols  of  Tipperary,  the 
OTooles  and  the  O'Byrnes  of  Wicklow.  The  Earl  of 
Desmond  came  in,  and  McYoris  of  Athenry,  and 
McWilliam,  Lord  of  Clanricarde.  O'Brien  of  Thomond 
at  first  held  back,  and  so  did  the  chiefs  of  the  north. 

St  Leger  summoned  a  Parliament  at  Dublin ;  and 
then  was  seen  a  sight  which  had  never  been  witnessed 
in  Ireland  before : '  the  English  lords  and  the  Irish 
chiefs '  sitting  beside  each  other  in  a  national  assembly. 
The  Earl  of  Ormonde  with  McGilapatrick  of  Upper 
Ossory ;  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  the  Lords  Barry, 
Roche,  and  Fitzmaurice,  with  the  Tanist  of  Thomond  ; 
the  barons  of  the  Pale  with  O'Moore,  O'Reilly,  and 
McMurrough ;  Lord  Bermingham  of  Athenry,  and 
McWilliam  Bourke.  The  speaker's  address  concerning 
the  business  of  the  session  was  translated  into  Irish 
by  Ormonde,  The  Act  of  Supremacy  was  accepted  and 
confirmed  ;  and  a  bill  *  was  passed  conferring  on  Henry 
and  his  heirs  the  title  of  King  instead  of  Lord  of  Ireland. 
The  chiefs-  flung  down  their  girdles,  skeins,  and  caps  in 
acknowledgment  of  Henry  as  their  liege  lord.  Dublin 
was  mfite :  bonfires  were  lit,  guns  fired,  wine  flowed  in 
the  street ;  all  prisoners,  except  those  detained  on  capital 
charges,  were  set  at  liberty ;  and  a  general  pardon  was 
published  by  the  king  throughout  all  his  dominions. 

Soon,    O'Brien     of    Thomond     and    O'Neil    and 

•33  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  I. 
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O'Donnel  agreed  by  Indenture  to  be  faithful  to  Henry;. 
The  royal  favours  were  then  distributed ;  many  of  the 
leading  chiefs  being  persuaded  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
English  court,  that  they  might  be  impressed  with 
the  king's  might  and  the  resources  of  England,  and 
be  convinced  of  the  futility  of  a  struggle  with  their 
neighbour  should  she  choose  to  put  forth  her  strength. 

Under  the  commission  for  the  suppression  of  the 
religious  houses,  issued  in  1538,  twenty-four  abbeys  and 
priories  were  compulsorily  surrendered  to  the  Crown. 
The  first  attacked  were  those  of  the  Pale,  which  were 
the  only  ones  which  could  be  reached     But  it  was  in 
Leinster  and  Munster  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
were  situated.     Those  which  were  beyond  the  practical 
extent  of  the  English  jurisdiction  were  left  to  a  more 
convenient  season,  and  many  of  these  were  not  sur- 
veyed till  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  a  few 
escaping  the  notice  of  the  commissioners  altogether. 
The  Church  lands  which  had  not  up  to  this  time  fallen 
within    the   king's    grasp,   by    reason    of   their   being 
situated  in  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  country,  were  on 
the  submission   of  the  chieftains    of  these  territories 
handed  over  to  them  as  a  reward  for  their  newly  found 
loyalty.    All  the  abbeys  and  benefices  in   Thomond, 
excepting  bishoprics,  were  granted  to  O'Brien,  who  was 
created  Earl  of  Thomond  for  life  and  Baron  Inchiquin. 
Th$  great  Abbey  of  Clare  was  given  to  the  Tanist  of 
Thomond,  who  was  made  Baron  Ibrackan,  and  granted 
the  earldom  of  Thomond  in  reversion  on  the  death  of 
his  uncle  the  chieftain  of  the  tribe.    The  monasteries  of 
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Aghadoe  and  Aghmacarte  were  given  to  McGilapatrick, 
who  took  the  name  of  Fitzpatrick  and  was  created 
Baron  of  Upper  Ossory.  McWilliam  Bourke  was  made 
Earl  of  Clanricarde  and  received  extensive  Church  lands 
in  Galway.  McMurrough  took  the  name  of  Kavenagh 
and  became  Baron  of  Bally  an.  It  was  arranged  that 
O'Connor  should  become  Baron  of  Offaly,  and  O'Donnel 
was  promised  the  earldom  of  Tyrconnel,  but  their 
patents  were  never  made  out.  Con  O'Neil  was  created 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  his  bastard  son  Baron  of  Dun- 
gannon.  Large  sums  of  money  were  also  distributed 
amongst  the  Irish  chiefs,  and  to  each  was  assigned  a 
house  in  Dublin,  for  his  occupation  during  the  sitting 
of  Parliament,  "that  they  might  suck  in  civility  with 
the  court  air." 

Formal  indentures  were  entered  into  between  the 
king  and  the  tribal  chieftains.  The  greater  chiefs 
agreed  to  hold  their  lands  of  the  king  according  to 
English  law,  to  encourage  agriculture,  and  to  conform 
to  English  habits.  They  were  to  come  to  the  king's 
courts  for  justice,  to  attend  in  their  places  in  Parliament, 
and  to  provide  a  contingent  to  the  lord-deputy's  forces 
when  required ;  to  send  their  sons  to  be  educated  at 
the  English  court,  and  to  renounce  the  authority  of  the 
pope.  The  lesser  chiefs  promised  allegiance,  agreed 
to  pay  a  head-rent  for  their  cattle,  and  to  turn  out  with 
all  their  men  to  assist  the  lord-deputy  in  his  wars. 
The  king  in  return  engaged  to  protect  their  lands  from 
invasion,  and  to  permit  them  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  within  their  own  territory. 
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The  principal  inducement,  however,  to  the  greater 
chieftains  to  accept  the  king's  suzerainty  was  the  altera- 
tion in  the  tenure  of  the  land.     Henry  insisted  on  the 
old  fraud  practised  by  the  Plantagenets  of  recognizing 
the  feudal  laws  as  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  shut- 
ting his  eyes  to  the  Irish  system  of  tenure.    The  chief 
surrendered  his  territory  to  the  king,  and  the  king  re- 
granted  it  to  him  to  hold  of  the  Crown  by  knight's 
service.    The  king  was  benefited  by  obtaining  a  recog* 
nition  of  his  sovereign  rights,  and  the  invaluable  lever- 
age of  the  law  of  forfeiture  for  treason  incident  to  the 
English  tenure.    The  chief  was  benefited  by  getting  a 
grant  in  fee  to  himself  and  his  heirs  of  the  land,  which 
never  was  his,  which  belonged  to  his  tribe,  and  of  which 
he  was  only  the  demesne  lord  for  life  by  virtue  of  the 
will  of  the  tribesmen.    The  arrangement  was  colourable 
and  collusive,  and  in  effect  confiscated  every  acre  in  the 
island.    Though  the  practical  effect  was  not  at  first 
apparent,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  a  huge  future 
injustice. 

The  tribesmen  themselves  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
effect  of  what  had  taken  place ;  but  the  submission  of 
their  lords  was  unpopular  and  grudgingly  acquiesced  in: 
In  many  cases  the  newly-created  peers  found  the  tribal 
dissatisfaction  forcibly  brought  home  to  them.  The 
new  Earls  of  Thomond  and  Clanricarde,  and  the  new 
Baron  Ibrackan,  on  their  return  from  the  ceremony  of 
inauguration  at  Greenwich,  found  portions  of  their 
countries  in  revolt  And  the  sons  of  O'Neil  and 
O'Donnel,  who  had  got  some  inkling  of  the  juggle 
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which  was  being  played  about  the  property  of  the  tribe, 
headed  the  clansmen  in  a  refusal  to  accept  the  new  order 
of  things.  Fighting  followed,  and  the  peace  was  only 
restored  in  Thomond  and  Galway  by  the  intervention 
of  the  deputy,  who  led  his  troops  to  support  his 
fledgling  nobility,  and  in  the  north  by  the  overthrow 
of  young  O'Donnel  by  his  father ;  while  the  schism 
in  the  O'Neil  family  was  fought  out  between  the  new 
Baron  of  Dungannon,  Mathew  the  bastard,  and  John 
or  Shane  O'Neil  the  legitimate  son,  who  was  clear- 
sighted enough  to  contend  that  by  the  law  of  Tanistry 
his  father  had  nothing  but  a  life  interest  in  the  chief- 
taincy, and  that  the  king  had  no  power  to  settle  the 
inheritance  by  the  feudal  laws. 

The  success  of  Henry's  policy  was  greater  and  more 
immediate  than  could  have  been  expected.  Both  Irish 
chiefs  and  Anglo-Irish  lords  kept  to  their  bargain  ;  and 
there  seemed  a  fair  prospect  of  Ireland  becoming  a 
united  and  loyal  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  Crown. 
In  ten  years'  time  we  find  the  Lord  Chancellor  Sir 
Thomas  Cusacke  reporting  to  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland that  the  king's  circuits  were  held  in  the  counties 
of  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Kerry  ;  that  the  sheriffs  were 
obeyed ;  and  that  Desmond,  Roche,  Barry,  and  Fitz- 
maurice  were  sitting  as  magistrates  in  petty  sessions. 
The  new  peers  were  quiet,  and  studying  to  conform  to 
the  law ;  and  were  each  prepared  with  their  contingent 
for  the  support  of  order.  Where  depredations  had  been 
made  by  the  natives,  fines  had  been  paid  by  the  chiefs. 
In  Fercal  roads  were  being  cut  through  the  forests ;  in 
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Clanricarde  lands  were  coming  under  the  plough ;  in 
Tipperary  the  lives  and  property  of  travellers  were 
respected,  and  cattle  and  agricultural  implements  could 
safely  be  left  unguarded  in  the  fields.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  old  days  of  lawlessness  and  tumult  were  passing 
away,  and  that  those  of  progress  and  civilization  were 
about  to  take  their  place. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  IMPOSITION  OF  THE  NEW  FAITH. 

A.r>.  1547-1560. 

Henry's  great  object  throughout  was  to  rule  in  Ireland 
as  he  ruled  in  England ;  and,  with  this  object  in  view, 
he  strove  in  his  ecclesiastical  policy  to  destroy  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  improve  the 
religious  houses  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Beyond  this 
he  had  no  intention  to  go ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  accepting  of  both  these  courses  in  no  way  necessitated 
a  breach  of  religious  communion  with  the  Holy  See. 
But  it  was  otherwise  with  those  into  whose  hands,  upon 
Henry's  death,  the  reins  of  government  came.  In 
England,  Henry's  new  nobility,  the  Seymours,  the 
Russells,  the  Cavendishes,  had  profited  by  the  plunder 
of  the  Church  lands,  and  were  greatly  concerned  to  keep 
what  they  had  got,  and  prevent  anything  like  a  reaction. 
The  interests  of  the  advanced  party  of  the  reformers 
lay  in  the  same  direction,  and  many  of  those  whom 
Henry  had  used  as  his  instruments  were  inclined  to  the 
forward  course.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  new  doctrines 
directly  encouraged  ;  the  law  of  the  six  articles  repealed  ; 
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the  clergy  permitted  to  marry ;  the  mass  displaced  by 
the  Lord's  Supper ;  first  one  new  liturgy  introduced  ; 
and  then  a  second  of  a  mere  advanced  character ;  and 
the  pulpits  "tuned"  by  authorized  preachers.  The 
reforming  tide  was  flowing  strongly,  and  the  new  ideas 
prevailed.  The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Reformation 
in  England  lay  in  its  not  being  a  movement  in  advance 
of  its  time.  Large  numbers  of  the  people,  especially 
those  who  dwelt  in  the  cities  and  towns,  were  ready  to 
entertain  it  The  impulse  came  from  within,  and  not 
from  without  All  the  acts  of  Parliament  passed  to 
promote  it  would  have  been  of  no  avail  had  not  large 
sections  of  the  community  been  ready  to  receive  it 
The  movement  had  been  at  work  upwards  of  two  cen- 
turies. The  ground  had  been  broken  by  Wycliff  and 
the  Lollards.  The  former  had  translated  the  Bible  into 
English,  so  that  people  were  in  a  position  to  form  their 
own  opinions,  and  to  freely  criticise  wh#t  they  had 
hitherto  taken  on  trust ;  the  latter  were  bitterly  perse- 
cuted by  the  Church,  and,  being  scattered  through  the 
country,  continued  secretly  to  spread  their  opinions  far 
and  wide  The  recent  discovery  of  the  printing-press 
had  led  to  the  rapid  increase  of  general  knowledge  by 
the  ready  multiplication  of  the  vehicle  for  its  transmis- 
sion. A  keen  spirit  of  inquiry  had  grown  up,  which 
fearlessly  probed  into  all  subjects.  The  Church  itself 
had  become  discredited  by  the  undisguised  worldllness 
of  its  servants  and  officers;  and  from  the  days  of  Chaucer 
onward  had  suffered  from  the  satirical  attacks  to  which 
it  had  laid  itself  open. 
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In  Ireland  the  case  was  wholly  different :  no  breath 
of  the  "  Lutheran  "  or  any  other  "  heresy  "  had  reached 
its  shores ;  no  scattered  remnant  had  preached  of  doubt 
and  invited  inquiry ;  no  translation  of  the  Scriptures  had 
reached  the  English  of  the  Pale,  much  less  had  an  Irish 
version  been  given  to  the  natives.  The  "Englishry" 
and  the  "  Irishry "  were  both  devout  followers  of  the 
orthodox  faith ;  but  they  had  all  along  existed  as  two 
peoples,  each  with  its  distinct  religious  system.  The 
Anglo-Normans,  on  their  arrival,  found  the  island  divided 
into  bishoprics  and  parishes,  and  sprinkled  with  monastic 
institutions.  Where  they  settled  they  made  use  of  the 
existing  local  divisions;  and,  Norman-fashion,  lavishly 
endowed  fresh  religious  houses  of  their  own.  Henry  II. 
had  been  acknowledged  by  the  Irish  clergy.  Where 
the  Crown  had  power  to  enforce  its  will  it  appointed 
bishops  to  the  vacant  sees ;  where  the  natives  were 
independent ,  the  pope  appointed,  sometimes  on  the 
king's  nomination,  and  sometimes  of  his  own  motion. 
A3  the  Irish  were  outlaws  there  could  be  no  lawful 
intercourse  between  the  two  races.  As  it  was  felony 
to  introduce  an  Irishman  into  an  English  monastery, 
so  was  it  as  much  as  an  Englishman's  life  was 
worth  for  him  to  enter  an  Irish  one.  No  bishop  or 
parish  priest  could  remain  in  Irish  territory  without  the 
approval  of  the  chieftain,  who  frequently  rejected  even 
the  Pope's  nominee  if  he  happened  to  want  the  appoint- 
ment for  any  friend  of  his  own.  If  the  king  appointed 
a  bishop  to  a  see  in  the  Irish  country,  the  appointment 
was  a  farce :  the  bishop  was  simply  an  absentee,  living 
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in  Dublin,  and  dealing  actively  in  politics.     There  were, 
in  fact,  though  unrecognized  as  such,  two  distinct  ortho- 
dox Churches  in  the  island,  one  in  the  English  and  one 
in  the  Irish  land.   As  anarchy  increased,  religion  suffered. 
The  English  plundered  and  burnt  the  Irish  abbeys,  and 
the  Irish  retaliated  on  those  of  the  Pale.     Many  of  the 
border  monasteries  were  little  better  than  fortresses,  with 
monks  for  garrisons,  who  fought  and  plundered  like  the 
rest  of  society.    The  dioceses  were  frequently  left  vacant 
for  years.    The  parish  churches  and  cathedrals  beyond 
the  ramparts  of  the  walled  towns  were  despoiled  of  their 
furniture  and  vestments,  and  fell  into  utter  ruin.    The 
country  was  desolate,  and  the  population  decimated. 
No  tithe  could  be  collected ;  and  the  wretched  incum- 
bents, without  parishioners  and  without  stipends,  ceased 
to  fulfil  their  functions,  and  withdrew  into  the  religious 
houses.    Everywhere  was  misery  and  ignorance  ;  and  the 
spark  of  religion  was  only  kept  alive  by  the  begging 
friars,  Spanish,  French,  and  English,  who,  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  continued  their  mission  work,  and  shared  in 
their  wanderings  the  dangers  and  poverty  of  the  people. 
The  clergy  themselves  were  nearly  as  ignorant  as 
their  flocks.    There  was  not  an  university  in  all  the  island. 
Few  natives,  either  English  or  Irish,  were  fit  for  the 
office  of  a  bishop.     The  sees  among  the  Irishry  were 
filled  with  monks  from  the  monasteries,  who  took  no 
interest  in  the  parishes  within  their  dioceses ;    those 
within  reach  of  the  royal  arm  were  filled  with  imported 
Englishmen — not  always  of  the  best  characters,  for  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  induce  the  more  worthy  sort  and 
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the  scholars  to  consent  to  expatriation.  To  hope,  by 
means  of  statutes  and  arbitrary  acts,  to  force  out  of  the 
grooves,  in  which  they  had  run  for  centuries,  a  priesthood 
and  a  nation  blindly  wedded  to  an  ancient  faith,  was 
little  short  of  madness ;  yet  this  was  what  the  forward 
party  proposed  to  do  when  set  free  from  the  iron  grasp 
of  Henry,  What  wonder  that  the  whole  population  of 
the  island,  both  English  and  Irish,  became  united  in 
one  common  bond  and  one  common  cause  to  resist  an 
innovation  which  they  looked  upon  at  once  as  blas- 
phemous and  tyrannical,  and  was  stamped  with  the 
detested  policy  of  Anglicizing  the  Irish  nation.  A  com- 
mon platform  had  been  found,  whereon  the  people  of 
both  bloods  could  meet.  They  could  sink  their  mutual 
jealousies  in  their  enthusiasm  for  their  common  belief. 
Henceforth  Anglo-Norman  and  Celt  were  to  be  as  one 
nation.  The  war  of  races  was  passing,  the  wars  of 
religion  were  to  begin. 

These  consequences  were  not,  however,  at  first  ap- 
parent. The  seed  was  sown,  and  the  crop  was  to  follow ; 
but  some  time  was  yet  required  for  its  full  development. 
The  passing  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy  had  not  roused 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  nation.  In  order  to  carry  out 
his  plans  Cromwell  had,  in  1535, "appointed  George 
Brown,  an  Augustinian  friar,  and  a  strenuous  supporter 
bf  the  divorce,  to  be  Archbishop  of  Dublin  on  the 
murder  of  Allen  by  Silken  Thomas.  The  new  prelate 
was  consecrated  by  Cranmer.  He  strove  like  a  faithful 
servant  to  carry  out  the  Supremacy  policy,  and  readily 
threw  himself  into  his  patron's  designs  for  the  sup- 
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pression  of  image-worship.  He  amended  the  liturgy 
by  substituting  the  king's  name  for  that  of  the  Pope ; 
and  where  he  was  able,  pulled  down  the  roods  from  the 
rood-lofts,  and  destroyed  the  shrines  and  images  of 
the  Virgin  and  other  saints.  He  was  strongly  opposed 
by  Cromer,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  the  great  bulk 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Pale.  But  Cromwell's  answer  to 
obstruction  was  imprisonment ;  and  though  many  re* 
signed  their  benefices,  a  sullen  compliance  was  secured 
On  the  death  of  Cromer,  Henry  appointed  Dowdal  to 
the  primacy ;  but  he  was  as  stern  an  opponent  to  the 
new  order  of  things  as  his  predecessor.  Only  one  other 
bishop  supported  Brown,  Staples,  Bishop  of  Meath,  a 
moderate  man,  and  one  of  Henry's  recent  appointments. 
Cranmer  and  Northumberland  had  determined  to 
introduce  the.  new  liturgy  into  Ireland  ;  and  Sir 
Anthony  St.  Leger,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Allen  and  the  Irish  Council,  had 
been  replaced  by  Sir  Edward  Bellingham,  was  sent 
again  to  Ireland  with  instructions  to  introduce  the  new 
service-book.  An  English  version  was  ordered  to  be 
used  where  English  was  spoken,  and  an  Irish  one  where 
otherwise ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  steps  were 
taken  for  the  making  of  an  Irish  translation.  St  Leger 
addressed  himself  at  once  to  the  object  of  his  mission, 
and  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  clergy  in  Dublin 
Castle.  On  the  production  of  the  new  liturgy,  which 
was  described  by  the  royal  proclamation  as  a  translation 
of  the  prayers  of  the  Church  into  the  mother  tohgue, 
Archbishop  Dowdal  scornfully  refused  to  receive  it,  and 
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rose  up  with  the  main  body  of  the  clergy,  and  retired 
from  the  conference.  Archbishop  Brown  only  remained, 
with  Staples,  Bishop  of  Meath ;  Quin,  Bishop  of  Limerick ; 
Lancaster,  Bishop  of  Kildare;  and  Travers,  Bishop  of 
Leighlin.  These  five  humbly  accepted  the  king's 
orders  ;  and  the  new  form  of  prayer  in  English  and  the 
Bible  in  English  were  shortly  after  read  in  Christchurch 
Cathedral.  The  primacy  of  all  Ireland  was  next  trans- 
ferred to  Dublin  from  Armagh,  which  being  situated  in 
O'NeiFs  country  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Crown* 
and  Dowdal  retired  to  the  continent.  An  Englishman 
named  Goodacre  was  elevated  to  the  vacant  arch- 
bishopric ;  and  at  the  same  time  John  Bale,  a  fiery  and 
bigoted  reformer,  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Ossory. 

Some  conception  of  the  projects  of  the  reformers  was 
now  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  people.  Their  atten- 
tion had  been  aroused  by  the  interruption  of  their 
beneficial  relation  to  the  religious  houses,  and  the  cast- 
ing forth  from  their  homes  of  the  begging  friars.  Their 
wonder  and  indignation  had  been  excited  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  wonder-working  image  of  "  Our  Lady 
of  Trim,"  and  of  the  holy  rood  of  Ballybogan ;  by  the 
burning  in  High  Street,  Dublin,  of  the  sacred  "  Baculus 
Jesu,"  which  was  believed  to  have  been  used  by  Christ 
Himself  and  to  have  been  converted  into  a  crozier  by 
St.  Patrick.  They  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  sacri- 
legious pillage,  by  the  soldiers  in  Down,  of  the  shrines 
and  tombs  of  St  Patrick,  St.  Bridget,  and  St.  Columb- 
kill ;  and  the  atrocious  act  of  vandalism  committed  by 
the   garrison  of   Athlone  in  sacking  and    razing  the 
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ancient  and  magnificent  abbey  of  Clonmacnoise.  They 
had  turned  on  Bishop  Bale,  and  stoned  his  servants,  and 
besieged  him  in  his  palace,  on  his  attempting  to  over- 
turn the  market  cross  at  Kilkenny. 

But  a  brief  respite  was  yet  given  before  the  Reforma- 
tion became  identified  in  their  eyes  with  Anglicizing 
aggression,  and  Protestantism  with  a  war  to  the  knife. 
On  the  accession  of  Mary  the  old  order  of  things  was 
restored  for  a  brief  season;  and  St  Leger,  a  kind  of 
Gallio  as  far  as  articles  of  faith  were  concerned,  was  again 
the  instrument  of  the  royal  will.  Armagh  was  restored 
to  its  former  privileges ;  and  Dowdal,  who  had  acknow- 
ledged the  royal  supremacy  but  rejected  the  new  liturgy, 
was  recalled  from  banishment.  Archbishop  Brown  and 
his  conforming  bishops,  with  all  the  clergy  who  had  taken 
to  themselves  wives,  were  formally  deprived,  and  their 
children  bastardized  ;  while  Bale  and  the  Bishop  of 
Limerick  fled  over  sea  to  Geneva. 

There  was  no  persecution  on  account  of  the  new  faith, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  had  been  no  converts. 
Those  who  filled  the  State  offices  had  easy  consciences, 
and  took  their  religion  from  the  Crown.  The  great 
Earl  of  Ormonde  conformed  with  the  rest ;  and  Gerald, 
the  young  heir  of  the  house  of  Kildare,  who  was  bound 
up  with  the  Roman  Catholic  faction,  and  had  been 
brought  up  by  Cardinal  Pole,  was  restored  to  his  estates 
and  to  his  earldom.  The  queen  did  not  renounce  the 
supreme  headship  of  the  Church.  She  continued  to 
appoint  bishops  by  the  transmission  of  writs  of  coiigi 
dWire,  though  she  restored  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope 
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in  things  spiritual.*  The  Church  lands  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  laity  were  not  relinquished  any  more 
than  they  were  in  England  ;  for  both  Mary  and  the 
Pope  knew  well  enough  that  their  new  possessors, 
though  they  might  be  indifferent  to  their  faith,  were 
tenacious  of  their  acquisitions ;  and  far  from  restoring 
those  which  were  still  vested  in  the  Crown,  the  queen 
continued  to  make  fresh  grants  to  whom  she  pleased, 
"  with  their  appurtenances  both  spiritual  and  temporal." 
But  King  Edward's  prayer-books  were  set  aside,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  restored;  in  effect,  matters  in 
Ireland  reverted  very  much  to  the  position  in  which 
they  were  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and 
the  Pope,  on  the  principle  ot  half  a  loaf  being  better 
than  no  bread,  consented  to  receive  back  his  erring 
children  upon  these  terms. 

Elizabeth's  first  act  in  Ireland  was  to  reverse  all 
that  her  sister  had  done  in  Church  matters.  Edward's 
government  had  not  ventured  to  summon  a  Parliament 
all  through  his  reign  for  the  purpose  of  registering  the 
English  Act  of  Uniformity ;  and  the  new  liturgy  had 
been  introduced  by  an  order  in  council.  Elizabeth  pro- 
ceeded differently.  She  directed  a  Parliament  to  be 
summoned  on  January  nth,  1560,  and  care  was  taken 
that  its  composition  should  be  of  a  satisfactory  cha- 
racter. Representatives  were  summoned  from  ten  only 
of  the  nineteen  counties,  and  the  burgesses  were  care- 
fully selected  from  those  boroughs,  where  the  royal 
influence  was  paramount  ;    while  none  of  the  newly 

*  3,  4,  P.  and  M..  c.  & 
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created  peers  were  invited  to  attend  This  deliberately 
packed  body  repealed  the  Acts  of  Philip  and  Mary 
relating  to  the  Pope's  jurisdiction,  and  passed  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  *  as  it  stood  on  the  English  statute-book, 
ordering  all  persons,  on  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment, 
to  attend  church  and  hear  the  new  liturgy.  The  only 
addition  was  a  clause  empowering  those  clergy  who 
could  not  read  English,  to  read  the  service  in  Latin,  and 
not  in  their  native  language,  "  as  well  in  the  difficulty  to 
get  it  printed,  as  that  few  in  the  whole  realm  can  read 
the  Irish  letters."  A  new  oath  of  supremacy  was  also 
imposed,  to  be  taken  by  all  persons,  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  office  and  promotion  during  life*  The  gift  of  first- 
fruits  from  the  clergy  was  restored  to  the  Crown ;  f  and 
the  writ  of  congd.  cTtlire  was  abolished,  the  queen  being 
empowered  to  collate  to  benefices  by  letters  patent.}: 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  difficulty  in  inducing 
the  bishops  to  accept  the  change ;  at  any  rate,  those  who 
came  within  reach  of  the  arm  of  the  law.  The  see  of 
Armagh,  which  was  situated  beyond  the  Pale,  was  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Dowdal.  It  already  had  two  pretenders, 
one  in  possession,  a  relative  of  O'Neil's,  and  one  appointed 
by  the  Pope.  Elizabeth  appointed  Adam  Loftus,  who 
resided  in  Dublin  as  an  absentee.  Curwin,  whom  Mary 
had  installed  in  Dublin,  and  Bodkin,  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  who  had  complied  under  Edward  VI.,  both  con* 
tinued  in  possession  of  their  sees.  Only  three  were 
deprived  for  disobedience — Walsh,  Bishop  of  Meath  ; 
Devereux,  Bishop  of  Kildare ;  and  Thonery,  Bishop  of 
Ossory. 

•  2  Elk.,  c.  2,  f  lb.,  c.  I.  X  lb.,  c.  4. 
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It   is   difficult   to  tell    how  far    the    parish   clergy 
complied,  for  even  in  the  most  populous  parts  of  the 
country  they  had  almost  ceased  to  exist.     True,  the 
skeleton  of  the  system  remained ;   that  is  to  say,  the 
parochial   divisions  were  undisturbed,  and  the  ruins  of 
the  battered  churches  were  to  be  found  in  situ  ;  but  no 
one  remained  to  do  the  duty.     The  great  tithes,  and  in 
many  cases  even  the  lesser  tithes,  had  long  ago  been 
absorbed  by  the  monasteries,  and  were  transferred,  with 
the   rest  of  the    Church  property,  to  the  landholders. 
The  result  was,  that  in.  most  cases  there  was  nothing 
wherewith  to  pay  the  parson  ;  and  where,  as  frequently 
happened,  the  parish  church  had  been   served  by  an 
inmate  of  its  tutelary  religious  house,  on  the  abolition  of 
the  religious  house  the  parish  priest  went  too.     So  poor 
were  the  benefices  that  Elizabeth,  in  1579,  expressly 
authorized  Archbishop  Loftus  to  combine  three  or  four 
livings  into  one,  in  order  to  bring  the  united   annual 
income  up  to  ^40.    And  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  writing  to 
the  queen,  in  1566,  says  that  in  Meath,  which  he  calls 
"the  best  inhabited   part  of  the  diocese  and  the  best 
governed  country,"  out  of  224  parish  churches,  "  105 
are  now  impropriated  to  sundry  possessions  now  of  your 
highness,  and  now  leased  out  for  years ;  no  parson  or 
vicar  resident  upon  any  of  them,  and  a  very  simple  or 
sorry  curate  for  the  most  part  appointed  to  serve  them, 
among  which  number  of  curates  only  eighteen  were  found 
able  to  speak  English,  the  rest  Irish  priests — or  rather  Irish 
rogues,  having  very  little  Latin,  and  less  learning  and 
civility.     In  many  places,  the  very  walls  of  the  churches 
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down,  very  few  chancels  covered,  windows  and  doors 
ruined  or  spoiled." 

Within  the  English  Pale,  English  ministers,  professing 
the  reformed  faith  and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Irish 
language,  were  largely  intruded,  with  the  consequence 
that  their  congregations  refused  to  attend  church.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  driven 
into  the  arms  of  the  begging  friars,  who  preached  the 
ancient  faith  in  the  native  tongue  upon  the  bare  hillsides, 
and  enjoined  an  undying  hatred  of  the  Anglicizing 
Church  of  the  Establishment 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PLANTATION  OF  LEIX  AND  OFFALY. 

A.D.    IS47-I5S9. 

HENRY  VIII.  had,  in  spite  of  the  Irish  council,  carried 
out  his  plan  of  conciliating  the  Irish  by  "  sober  ways, 
politic  drifts,  and  amiable  persuasions  of  law  and  reason," 
and  the  fruits  of  his  system  promised  well  for  the  future. 
Upon  his  death  the  contrary  counsels  prevailed  :  it  was 
believed  to  be  better  to  drive  the  Irish  than  to  lead  them. 
The  timorous  counsels  of  the  Dublin  oligarchy  could 
look  for  safety  only  in  harsh  and  cruel  measures,  and 
little  by  little  a  course  was  entered  upon  of  extermination 
and  plantation,  which  was  pursued  for  two  centuries,  and 
which,  when  combined  with  the  policy  of  forcing  a  novel 
form  of  faith  upon  a  reluctant  people,  has  imbued  the 
Irish  nation  with  a  hatred  of  English  government,  which 
bids  fair  to  be  ineffaceable  for  generations  to  come. 

The  territories  of  Leix,  Offaly,  Fercal,  and  Ely,  lay 
in  the  centre  of  Ireland.  They  marched  upon  Ormonde's 
territory  on  the  south,  and  upon  Meath  and  Kildare 
on  the    north  and   east      They  consisted    chiefly  of 
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trackless  forest  and  impenetrable  morass,  interspersed 
with  tracts  of  profitable  land,  and  were  occupied  by  the 
warlike  tribes  of  O'Moore,  O'Connor,  O'Dempsey, 
O'Dunn,  O'Molloy,  and  O'Carrol.  Thus  situated,  and 
thus  tenanted,  they  were  the  source  of  constant  danger 
to  the  English  settlement.  They  had  in  their  time  done 
more  than  their  share  in  the  constant  harryings  of  the 
Pale,  and  they  were  a  standing  menace  to  the  line  of 
communication  between  Dublin  and  Kilkenny,  which  lay 
through  Kildare  and  over  Leighlin  Bridge. 

The  chiefs  of  these  tribes  had  been  indentured  by 
Henry ;  and  though  since  then  they  had  on  the  whole 
been  pretty  quiet,  they  showed  some  signs  of  turbulence 
on  Henry's  death.  The  Government  acted  with  prompt 
severity.  They  at  once  sent  Sir  Edward  Bellingham, 
with  six  hundred  horse  and  four  hundred  foot,  to  the 
spot,  in  conjunction  with  St  Leger*s  forces.  Resistance 
there  was  none  ;  O'Connor  and  O'Moore  were  captured, 
and  sent  over  as  prisoners  to  England  ;  the  strongholds 
of  Dangen  and  Campa  were  taken ;  the  tribes  were 
thrust  from  their  homes  and  dispersed,  their  cattle  driven 
off,  and  their  land  laid  waste.  The  rightful  owners 
of  the  soil  having  been  ejected,  the  next  step  was  to 
repeople  it  with  English  colonists..  This  was  accom- 
plished, and  a  revenue  of  £500  per  annum  secured  to 
the  Crown  by  the  granting  of  leases  of  twenty-one  years 
in  the  confiscated  lands  to  various  English  colonists : 
notably  to  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  who  had  married  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Ormonde,  and  to  other  families 
which  came  over  from  England — the  Barringtons,  the 
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Cosbies,  the  Berretons,  and  the  Hovendens,  the  Harpools, 
the  Deavils,  the  Grahams,  the  Pigotts,  and  the  Bowens. 

For    nine  years  a    guerilla  warfare  was    kept   up 
between  the  dispossessed  tribesmen  and  the  settlers  of 
a  most  fierce   and   bloody  character,  which   ended    in 
the  almost  total  expulsion   of  the   latter.     Again  the 
Government  stepped  in,  and   this   time  proceeded   to 
do    its    work    more    thoroughly,      The    natives    were 
either  shot  down  in  the  field,  or  executed  by  martial 
law,  and  the  remnant  driven  into  the  neighbouring  bogs 
and  mountains,  where  for  a  few  years  longer  they  preyed 
upon  and  spoiled  the   settlers,  and   in  their  turn  were 
hunted  as  brigands,  and  put  to  death  as  outlaws.    The 
confiscated  territories  were  converted  into  "  shireland  ; "  * 
the  greater    part    of   Offaly,   Fercal,   and   Ely,    being 
denominated  King's  County,  and  its  stronghold  Dangen 
converted  into  a  fort,  and  constituted  a  market  town 
under  the  name  of  Philips-town,  in  honour  of  the  queen's 
husband  ;  while  Leix,  and  a  portion  of  Offaly,  and  the 
barony  of  Upper  Ossory,  became  Queen's  County ;  and 
Campa  was  rechristened  Mary-borough,  in   honour  of 
her  majesty.    The  reinstated  settlers  were  called  upon 
Jto  adhere  to  the  English  language  and  habits,  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  English  laws,  and  to  abjure  Irish  marriages 
and  fosterage ;  to  clear  the  country  and  maintain  the 
fords  and  highways,  and  to  build  a  church  in  every  town 
within  three  years.     These  were  the  first  counties  which 
had  been  set  out  since  the  days  of  King  John,  unless 
the  division  of  the  county  of  Meath  into  Meath  and 
Westmeath  by  Henry  VIII.  be  taken  into  account.f 

•  3,  4  P.  and  M.,  cc.  I,  2,  3.  f  34  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  1. 
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There  is  evidence  in  the  correspondence  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of  Sussex  that  quite  in  the  early 
part  of  her  reign  the  former  had  adopted  in  her  own 
mind  the  plantation  scheme,  and  looked  forward  to  the 
possible  destruction  of  the  Ulster  chieftains  as  affording 
the  means  of  carrying  it  out.  Sussex  had  also  a  plan 
for  the  more  efficient  governing  of  the  island,  by  putting 
the  provinces  under  responsible  presidents,  with  a  chief 
justice  and  council,  and  a  force  of  eight  hundred  men, 
and  converting  the.  queen's  alleged  rights  to  take 
"  bonaght "  into  an  annual  tribute,  all  of  which  schemes 
were  eventually  carried  out  by  succeeding  deputies. 
Elizabeth  was  not,  however,  on  her  accession  in  1558 
prepared  to  enter  upon  an  heroic  treatment  of  the  Irish 
question.  On  the  death  of  her  sister  she  found  England 
m  a  state  bordering  on  revolution  ;  plunged  in  a  war  with 
France,  which  had  resulted  in  the* loss  of  Calais;  and 
threatened  by  Scotland,  whose  queen  was  married  to 
the  French  king,  and  had  assumed  the  arms  of  England. 
She  could  spare  neither  men  nor  money  at  present  for 
schemes  of  aggression.  It  was  only  when  driven  by 
the  intrigues  of  her  foreign  enemies,  who  endeavoured 
to  strike  at  her  through  Ireland,  that  she  set  herself 
the  task  of  pursuing  that  policy  to  the  bitter  end. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  WAR  WITH  SHANE  O'NEIL.     A.D.   1 559-I 5691 

Elizabeth's  troubles  soon  began ;  and  they  arose  out 
of  her  father's  endeavours  to  substitute  the  feudal  laws 
of  inheritance  for  the  law  of  Tanistiy  in  his  grants  of 
peerages  to  the  native  chiefs.  Quarrels  had  arisen  from 
this  cause  in  Thomond,  Clanricarde,  and  the  north  ;  and 
had  been  suppressed.  The  feuds  in  Tyrone  broke  out 
afresh  on  the  death  of  Con  O'Neil,  the  new  Earl  of 
Tyrone.  Henry  seems  to  have  been  deceived  by  Con's 
representations  as  to  his  legitimate  heir,  and  regranted 
his  surrendered  lands,  and  conferred  his  peerage,  in 
remainder  to  Mathew  and  his  heirs  male ;  who,  though 
the  elder  son,  was  base  born.  Rumour,  indeed,  averred — 
and  this  was  the  material  point  according  to  Irish  law 
— that  he  was  not  Con  O'Neil's  offspring  at  all,  but  was 
the  son  of  a  smith.  Mathew,  in  the  course  of  the  struggle 
which  was  carried  on  in  Con's  lifetime,  had  been  killed 
by  some  of  Shane's  men ;  and  upon  Con's  death  in  1559, 
the  tribe  elected  Shane,  a  younger  son,  but  one  of  whose 
paternity  there  was  no  question,  to  be  "  The  O'Neil,"  and 
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contemptuously  put  aside  the  pretensions  of  Mathew's 
son,  the  new  Baron  of  Dungannon. 

Shane  was  a  man  of  strong  will  and  fierce  passions, 
but  able  withal,  and  fully  capable  of  meeting  Elizabeth's 
tortuous  ways  with  corresponding  cunning.  His  ambition 
prompted  him  to  gather  to  himself  the  whole  power  of 
the  north,  and  to  try  to  render  himself  independent 
of  the  English  Government.  He  stood  forth  as  the 
champion  of  the  old  order  of  things  ;  as  the  despiser  of 
the  new  decorations,  which  had  been  so  eagerly  sought 
by  his  fellow-chieftains ; .  and  sneered  bitterly  at  Mc 
Carthy  More,  when  the  queen  made  him  Earl  of  Clan- 
carty. 

The  assumption  by  Shane  of  the  title  of  The  O'Neil 
was  a  direct  challenge  to  the  English  Government ;  and 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  was  interim  deputy  in  Sussex's 
absence,  marched  to  Dundalk,  to  protect  the  borders  of 
the  Pale.  At  a  meeting  which  then  took  place,  Shane 
put  his  case  so  forcibly  that  Sidney  agreed  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  queen,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  abstain 
from  active  measures. 

Shane's  claims  seem  to  have  made  some  impression 
on  Elizabeth ;  but  he  was  too  dangerous  a  person-  to  be 
left  in  full  control  of  Ulster,  and  the  English  Government 
determined  to  be  rid  of  him  either  by  fair  means  or  foul. 
On  Sussex's  return  an  attempt  was  made  to  detach 
O'Reilly,  the  chieftain  of  Brefny,  from  his  allegiance  to 
Shane  by  creating  him  Baron  of  Cavan,  and  to  enlist 
O'Donnel  by  promising  him  the  projected  earldom  of 
Tyrconnel.    For  some  years  the  Scots  of  Argyleshire  had 
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been  migrating  to  the  north-east  coast  of  Antrim,  and 
had  materially  strengthened  Shane's  hands  by  entering 
his  service  as  mercenaries.  It  was  determined  to 
approach  McDonnell  their  captain,  and  so  complete  the 
combination  against  O'NeiL  Shane,  however,  was  too 
quick  for  Sussex.  He  burst  into  Bfefny  and  over- 
awed O'Reilly,  compelling  hirt  to  givfc  hostages  for  his 
good  behaviour ;  he  dashed  into  Tyrconnel  and  seized  the 
persons  of  Calvagh  O'Donnel  and  his  wife,  a  daughter  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles ;  and  turning  on  Sussex,  who  had 
seized  and  fortified  Armagh,  drove  him  and  his  army 
headlong  before  him*  and  marched  within  twenty  miles 
of  Dublin.  Such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  Shane's 
name  after  this  victory,  that  Sussex  was  unable  to  bring 
his  beaten  army  to  face  him  in  the  field ;  he  accordingly, 
with  the  queen's  entire  approval,  had  the  baseness  to 
endeavour  to  compass  Shane's  death  by  assassination, 
and  suborned  one  Nele  Gray,  with  a  promise  of  a  grant 
of.  land  of  the  value  of  a  hundred  marks,  to  murder  him. 
But  the  plot  failed,  and  Nele  Gray  lost  his  reward. 

Shane  now  retreated  before  Sussex's  reinforcements, 
and  consented  to  treat  with  his  cousin  of  Kildare. 
The.  result  of  the  negotiation  was  that  Shane  agreed 
to  present  himself  in  person  to  the  queen,  and  state  his 
case  to  her.  Having  obtained  a  safe-conduct,  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  the  English  court,  where  he  and  his  body- 
guard of  gallowglasses  created  considerable  excitement. 
The  thews  and  sinews  of  the  stalwart  Irishman  seem  to 
have  attracted  the  eye  of  the  susceptible  Elizabeth  ;  and 
though  advantage  was  taken  of  the  cunningly  worded 
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safe-conduct,  which  guaranteed  his  return  but  omitted 
to  fix  a  date  for  it,  to  keep  him  at  the  English  court  till 
he  agreed  to  make  his  submission,  her  partiality  for  him 
induced  her  to  respect  his  safety,  and  to  permit  him, 
after  a  three-months'  sojourn,  to  return  to  his  country, 
with  all  the  expenses  of  his  visit  paid.  According  to 
the  terms  of  the  submission,  the  queen  allowed  him  to 
continue  "Captain  of  Tyrone,"  and  promised  to  withdraw 
her  troops  from  Armagh,  but  refused  to  commit  herself 
further  on  the  question  of  his  claim  to  the  earldom  ; 
Shane,  on  the  other  hand,  promised  to  reduce  the  Scots 
of  Antrim,  and  to  set  O'Donnel  at  liberty.  O'Donnel 
was  accordingly  released ;  but  O'Donnel's  wife,  who  was 
Shane's  own  stepmother  by  marriage — for  Shane  had 
been  married  to  O'Donnel's  daughter — continued  to  live 
with  him  as  his  mistress. 

For  over  two  years  Shane  and  the  Government  did 
not  interfere  with  each  other,  further  than  that  the 
sanctimonious  Sussex  made  another  attempt  on  his  life 
by  procuring  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Smythe 
to  send  him  a  present  of  poisoned  wine,  which  nearly 
caused  his  death;  and  in  September,  1563,  Elizabeth, 
with  her  hands  full  on  the  continent  and  the  Scottish 
border,  her  treasury  empty,  and  her  ill-paid  and 
mutinous  troops  only  fit  to  be  disbanded,  was  glad 
to  come  to  a  settlement  with  him  at  any  price,  and 
entered  into  a  formal  treaty  of  peace,  in  which  she  con- 
ceded all  the  jurisdiction  which  his  fathef  Con  O'Neil 
had  enjoyed.  Shane,  though  he  knew  that  the  English 
Government  was  not  to  be  trusted,  seems  fairly  to  have 
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kept  his  side  of  the  bargain.  He  effectually  crushed 
the  Scottish  settlers,  whom  he  surprised  and  cruelly 
massacred ;  he  kept  within  his  own  borders,  and  did  not 
interfere  with  the  English  ;  and  he  governed  Ulster  with 
a  sort  of  rough  justice,  encouraging  "  all  kinds  of  hus- 
bandry and  the  growing  of  wheat,"  and  enforcing  order 
in  his  own  way.  He  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  his 
feelings  of  hostility  towards  the  English ;  there  was  a 
sort  of  armed  neutrality  between  them  ;  they  would 
have  taken  every  opportunity  to  ruin  him,  and  he  would 
have  joined  any  league,  either  in  or  out  of  Ireland,  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  country.  His  position  was  that 
of  an  independent  native  prince.  His  case  was  that, 
"  His  ancestors  were  kings  of  Ulster,  and  Ulster  was 
his  ;  with  the  sword  he  had  won  it,  and  with  the  sword 
he  would  keep  it"  He  and  the  English  Government 
had  gauged  each  other's  capacity  for  mischief,  and  were 
content  to  watch  each  other  for  the  present 

Early  in  1566  Sir  Henry  Sidney  returned  to  Ireland 
as  lord-deputy,  with  the  express  purpose  of  crushing  the 
Irish  chieftain.  Shane  held  his  vassal  chiefs  in  a  state  of 
bondage;  he  had  even  ventured  to  domineer  over  his 
neighbours  in  Connaught,  and,  on  a  pretended  claim  for 
tribute,  took  from  them  a  prey  of  four  thousand  cattle. 
He  boasted  that  he  could  bring  into  the  field  a  force  of 
five  thousand  men  of  all  arms.  He  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  Charles  IX.  and  the  Cardinal  Lorraine, 
begging  for  a  contingent  of  five  or  six  thousand  French 
soldiers ;  and  allied  himself  with  Argyle  and  the  western 
islanders.    Sidney  set  himself  to  work  at  the  old  game 
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of  gradually  detaching  his  allies,  and  succeeded  in 
inducing  Hugh  O'Donnel,  the  brother  of  Calvagh,  to 
fall  in  with  his  plans.  He  managed  to  send  round  some 
men  by  sea  and  to  throw  them  into  Deny,  and  so  to  make 
a  diversion  from  the  north ;  while  he  took  the  field  himself 
and  marched  across  the  border.  Shane,  who  had  been 
harrying  the  English  Pale,  but  had  been  checked  by  the 
fortress  of  Dundalk,  and  had  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  on  Deny,  found  his  flank  threatened  by 
O'Donnel ;  he  turned  upon  him  with  the  bulk  of  his 
force,  and,  crossing  the  Swilly  at  low  water  near  Letter- 
kenny,  endeavoured  to  carry  by  storm  O'DonneFs 
-entrenched  position.  O'Donnel  made  a  stout  resistance, 
and  the  attack  failed ;  Shane's  troops,  beaten  and  broken, 
were  driven  back  upon  the  river,  where  the  rising  tide 
cut  off  his  retreat  Here  near  three  thousand  of  his 
troops  were  either  butchered  by  the  men  of  Donegal,  or 
drowned  in  the  waves ;  and  Shane  himself  barely  escaped 
by  a  ford  higher  up  the  river  into  Tyrone, 

He  was  now  desperate:  his  army  was  gone;  the 
chiefs  were  revolting  ;  the  hope  of  foreign  aid  had  come 
to  nothing :  and  in  despair  he  determined  to  throw  him- 
self upon  the  generosity  of  the  Scottish  settlers  of  Antrim. 
This  determination  was  fatal.  The  Scots  were  burning 
with  revenge  for  his  treacherous  slaughter  of  their  people 
a  twelvemonth  since,  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived  amongst 
them  with  the  widow  of  O'Donnel  and  a  few  followers, 
they  hewed  him  in  pieces,  and  having  cut  off  his  head, 
despatched  it  to  the  lord-deputy  at  Drogheda,  who  sent 
it  to  rot  upon  a  spearhead  on  the  walls  of  Dublin  Castle. 
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The  English  Government  was  now  relieved  from  the 
pressing  danger  which  was  always  threatening  from  the 
north,  not  indeed  by  the  valour  of  their  own  army,  but 
by  the  remorseless  vengeance  of  two  injured  Celtic 
chieftains.  An  act  of  attainder  was  passed  on  O'Neil,* 
and  the  country  of  Tyrone  was  declared  forfeit.  The 
vassal  chiefs  of  Shane  became  vassals  of  the  Crown. 
Tirlough  Luinagh  f  O'Neil,  who  by  the  law  of  Tanistry 
had  been  elected  by  the  tribesmen  upon  Shane's  death, 
was  permitted  to  occupy  the  position  of  chief  of  his  own 
tribe,  and  became  "  The  O'Neil " — Elizabeth  apparently 
thought  it  wiser  not  to  force  upon  them  the  unpopular 
claims  of  the  representative  of  the  Baron  of  Dungannon. 

*  II  Eliz.,  session  3,  c.  I. 
t  So  called  because  he  was  fostered  by  O 'Luinagh  of  Tyrone. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  PLANTATION  SPIRIT  ABROAD.      A.D.    1569-1576. 

After  the  death  of  Shane  there  was  a  short  interval 
of  quiet  and  recovery,  which  was  occupied  by  Sidney 
in  the  holding  of  a  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
the  empty  treasury  by  imposing  a  new  duty  on  wines.* 
This  measure  was  sturdily  opposed  by  the  gentry  of  the 
Pale,  a  class  who  were   daily  growing  in  wealth  and 
influence  ;  and  there  was  also  a  furious  controversy 
concerning  the  legality  of  the  constitution  of  the  Par- 
liament itself,  it  being  alleged  that,  with  the  view  of 
packing  the  Commons,  members  had  been  returned  by 
towns  which  were  not  incorporated,   and  that  many 
sheriffs  and  mayors  had  returned  themselves.     Indeed, 
so  unsatisfactory  did  the  executive  find  both  this  Par- 
liament and  that  summoned  in  the  second  year  of  the 
#  queen,  that  no  other  was  assembled  for  fourteen  years. 
Though  systematically  plundered  by  the  Crown  for 
the  support  of   the  army,   and  impoverished  by  the 
depreciated  condition  of  the  currency,  the  English  Pale, 
which  was  now  an  extending  instead  of  a  contracting 

*  II  Eliz.,  session  4,  c.  I. 
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area,  was  gradually  growing  in  prosperity.    There  was 
a  steady  rise  in  the  value  of  its  produce;  the  land 
was  well  tilled,  and  full  of  cattle ;  the  cities  and  towns 
were  populous  ;  the  houses  well  built,  and  furnished 
"with  plate,  furniture,  and  apparel ; "  the  youth  were  sent 
abroad  for  education  to  Louvain,  Ddle,  and  Rome,  and 
to  study  law  at   the  inns  of  court  in  London.    The 
condition  of  the  walled  towns,  both  those  on  the  coast 
and  those  in  the  interior,  which  were  almost  exclusively 
inhabited  by  people  of  unmixed  English  blood,  was  a 
great  contrast  to  that  of  the  open  country:  a  brisk 
traffic  was  carried  on  between   the  citizens  and  the 
country  folk,  and  the  seaboard  cities  were  the  emporia 
of  an  increasing  trade  with  other  countries,  more  espe- 
cially Spain.    There  had  been  a  considerable  addition 
made  to  the  "  shireland."  *    Anally,  by  the  submission  of 
O'Farrel,  had  been  converted  into  the  county  of  Long- 
ford ;  the  county  of  Connaught  had  been  subdivided 
into  the  counties  of   Mayo  and   Galway  ;  and   Ros- 
common had  had  Sligo  and  Leitrim  carved  out  of  it. 
Thomond  had  been  denominated   County  Clare,  and 
transferred  from   the  province  of  Munster  to  that  of 
Connaught    The  territory  of  Desmond,  however,  was  in 
a  wretched  condition.    The  hereditary  quarrels  between 
the  Earls  of  Desmond  and  Ormonde  had  turned  the 
country  into  a  wilderness ;  and  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  in 
the  description  he  gives  of  it,  says  that  "  he  never  saw 
a  more  waste  and  desolate  land,  no  not  in  the  confines 
of  other  countries  where  actual  war  hath  continually 
been  kept  by  the  greatest  princes  of  Christendom." 

*  1 1  Eliz.,  session  3,  c.  9. 
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Elizabeth's  great  difficulty  was  shortness  of  money. 
She  grudged  every  shilling  which  was  expended  in  the 
government  of  Ireland,  and  was  constantly  requiring 
schemes  from  her  deputies  for  the  making  of  the  Irish 
government  self-supporting.  As  the  result  of  these 
scarchings  of  heart  it  was  determined  that  trial  should 
be  made  of  Sussex's  plan  of  governing  the  provinces 
by  presidents;  who  should  keep  order  each  in  his 
own  government  by  maintaining  a  small  standing  army 
principally  composed  of  native  contingents,  and  should 
relieve  the  Dublin  exchequer  of  all  military  charges  by 
quartering  the  troops  upon  the  people.  This  was  in 
effect  reviving  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown  the  old 
practice  of  coyne  and  livery,  which  had  been  con- 
demned and  prohibited  over  and  over  again  when 
practised  by  the  Irish  nobles,  and  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  the  curse  of  the  country. 
The  first  experiment  was  made  in  Connaught  by  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Edward  Fitton,  a  judge  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  in  Dublin,  to  the  office  of  President, 
with  a  commission  to  execute  martial  law.  The  im- 
mediate consequence  of  this  supersession  of  the  ordi- 
nary law  of  the  land  was  a  rising  of  various  members 
of  the  O'Brien  and  Bourke  families,  which  he  vainly 
endeavoured  to  put .  down  by  a  succession  of  acts  of 
violence ;.  and  when  he  had  been  all  but  driven  out  of 
the  country  the  Government  was  compelled  to  recall 
him. 

But  the  scheme  which  found  most  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  queen  and  in  the  eyes  of  her  iron  deputy,  Sir 
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Henry  Sidney,  was  the  old  one  of  planting  the  country 
with  English  settlers,  England  was  full  of  men  who 
aspired,  to  be  soldiers  of  fortune ;  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  had  made  them  drunk  with  the  spirit  of 
adventure ;  they  looked  upon  Ireland,  as  indeed  at  that 
time  did  even  the  majority  of  sober  Englishmen,  as  a 
country  ripe  for  colonization,  inhabited  by  a  race  who 
deserved  no  better  treatment  than  the  wild  beasts,  and 
whose  fat  lands  were  the  proper  birthright  of  enterprising 
but  impecunious  younger  sons.  Cecil  had  a  plan  for 
drafting  one  able-bodied  emigrant  from  every  two 
parishes  in  England ;  and  for  meeting  the  expense  of 
sending  them  over  to  Ireland  and  supporting  them  for 
one  year  in  their  new  domicile,  by  a  rate  to  be  levied  on 
the  counties  from  which  they  had  been  taken.  In  1570, 
Shane  O'Neil's  territory  being  held  to  have  escheated,  a 
grant  was  made  to  one  Thomas  Chaterton  and  his  heirs 
of  a  portion  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  and  in  the  same 
year  a  grant  of  the  district  of  Ardes  and  Clanaboy,  in 
County  Down,  was  made  to  the  illegitimate  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  the  queen's  secretary  of  state,  for  the 
founding  of  an  English  Protestant  colony;  but  the 
attempt  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  was  a  miserable 
failure,  and  the  too  adventurous  colonists  were  all 
massacred  by  a  tribe  of  the  O'Neils. 

A  more  determined  effort  was  made  in  A.D,  1573 
by  Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  to  whom  Eliza- 
beth made  a  grant  of  half  the  county  of  Antrim  and 
the  barony  of  Farney  in  Monaghan.  She  advanced  a 
sum  vi  £10,000  for  the  fitting  out  of  the  expedition 
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upon  a  mortgage  of  the  earl's  English  estates,  and  gave 
him  the  title  of  President  of  Ulster.  The  district  so 
allotted  was  principally  occupied  by  the  immigrant 
Argyleshire  Scots,  who  had  for  many  years  been  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  Government.  These  were  to  be 
exterminated,  and  part  of  the  land  leased'  to  the  English 
settlers,  and  part  to  Irish  natives.  Essex  seems  to  have 
started  with  the  idea  that  he  was  going  to  fulfil  the 
functions  of  a  patriarch  of  old,  and,  after  expelling  the 
heathen,  to  govern  his  people  with  paternal  solicitude. 
The  sequel  was  hardly  according  to  his  expectations. 
He  was,  of  course,  perpetually  harassed  by  both  the 
O'Neils  and  the  Scots,  and  both  he  and  his  followers 
retaliated  by  committing  a  series  of  frightful  atrocities. 
He  induced  Con  O'Donnel  to  attend  a  conference, 
and  then  arrested  him  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  Dublin 
Castle ;  he  lured  Sir  Brian  O'Neil  of  Clanaboy  into 
the  castle  of  Belfast,  then,  after  a  merry-making,  treache- 
rously seized  upon  him,  his  wife,  his  brother,  and 
his  retainers,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  "men, 
women,  youths,  and  maidens,"  two  hundred  in  number ; 
he  attacked  Rathlin  Island,  the  stronghold,  where  the 
Scots  had  left  their  wives  and  their  children,  their  sick 
and  aged,  and  after  receiving  the  surrender  of  its  scanty 
garrison,  massacred  them  to  a  man,  and  hunted  out  and 
slew  every  living  soul,  man,  woman,  and  child,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  caves  and  fastnesses  of  the  island, 
in  all  some  650  persons.  Then,  ruined  in  fortune, 
and  broken  in  health,  after  two  years  of  fruitless  en- 
deavour, he  abandoned  his  settlement  and  returned  to 
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Dublin  to  die,  leaving  his  slumbering  rights  in  Monaghan 
to  be  asserted  by  his  heirs,  when  the  English  interest 
should  be  strong  enough  to  push  on  to  the  line  of  the 
Blackwater. 

But  the  most  serious  effort  made  towards  a  plantation,, 
and  the  one  attended  by  the  most  serious  consequences, 
was  the  proposal  made  to  colonize  Munster  by  a  number 
of  gentlemen  from  the  west  of  England.    This  was  a 
most  systematic  scheme,  and  of  a  truly  gigantic  charac- 
ter.    There  were  some  twenty-seven    volunteers — Sir 
Humfrey  Gilbert,  Sir  Wareham   St.   Leger,  Sir  Peter 
Carew,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  Courtenay,  Chichester,  and 
others — who  offered  to  relieve  the  queen  of  all  expense 
and  trouble  in  Southern  Ireland,  in  return  for  permission 
to  confiscate  the  counties  of  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Kerry. 
The  leading  spirit  in  this  enterprise  was  an  adventurer  of 
ancient  blood  but  broken  fortune,  Sir  Peter  Carew,  who 
laid  claim  to  vast  estates  in  Carlow  and  Cork,  the  lands 
granted  to  Fitzstephen  in  the  days  of  Henry  II.,  which 
had  passed  by  marriage  to  Carew's  ancestors,  but  which 
had  been  deserted  by  them  two  hundred  years  since, 
had  been  reoccupied  by  the  Cavenaghs  and  the  Earl  of 
Desmond,   and  had  passed  into  the   hands    of  third 
parties. 

The  claim  of  the  Carews  to  Fitzstephen's  lands  had 
been  inquired  into  and  disposed  of  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  when  it  had  been  found  that  Fitzstephen, 
having  been  himself  a  bastard,  and  his  daughter,  through 
whom  the  Carews  claimed,  having  been  illegitimate,  had 
died  without  heirs.     Carew,  nevertheless,  at  once  set 
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to  work  to  bring  actions  of  ejectment  against  the 
present  owners.  His  claim  was  scouted  by  the  courts  of 
law,  but  was  arbitrarily  upheld  by  the  deputy  and  the 
Privy  ^Council ;  and  so,  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  he 
forcibly  expelled  many  of  the  occupiers  in  Carlow  and 
retook  possession. 

There  were  many  other  estates  which  had,  in  a 
similar  way,  been  lost  to  their  Anglo-Norman  owners 
in  consequence  of  their  deserting  the  country,  the  claims 
to  which  were  doubly  statute-barred  by  the  several 
Acts  which  had  been  passed  depriving  absentees  of  their 
properties ;  and  these  stale  claims  were  bought  up  as 
speculations  by  the  enterprising  undertakers  above 
referred  to,  St.  Leger  and  Grenville  took  possession  of 
a  number  of  farms  belonging  to  Desmond  and  McCarthy 
More,  but  were  promptly  expelled  by  the  owners.  Sir 
Peter  Carew  surrounded  himself  with  a  gang  of  ruffians, 
established  himself  at  Leighlin,  and  seized  some  lands 
belonging  to  Ormonde's  brother,  Sir  Edward  Butler. 
The  Butlers  fell  upon  him,  and  tried  to  drive  him  out 
by  force,  cruelly  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  some 
miserable  Irish  who  had  joined  themselves  to  him  ;  and 
Carew  retaliated  by  attacking  Sir  Edward's  house  and 
massacring  every  human  being  he  found  there,  down 
to  a  child  of  three  years  old. 

The  story  of  Carew's  atrocities  spread  like  wildfire. 
A  suspicion  of  the  secret  plans  for  confiscation  ran 
through  the  south.  A  league  for  self-defence  was 
formed  between  the  Geraldines,  the  McCarthys,  and 
Ormonde's  brothers,  which  was  countenanced  by  Tho- 
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mond,  Clanricarde,  and  furlough  Luinagh.     The  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel  was  sent  to  beg  for  help  from  Philip  II. 
and  the  Pope,  and  the  standard  of  revolt  was  actually 
raised  by  Sir  James  Fitzmaurice  Fitzgerald,  a  cousin  of 
the  Earl  of  Desmond.     The  earl  and  his  brother,  Sir 
John,  had  shortly  before  been  seized  by  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  and  forwarded  to  London,  where  they  were  lodged 
in  the  Tower,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  accept  an  adverse 
decision  on  their  quarrel  with  Ormonde,  whose  steady 
loyalty  to  the  Tudor  family  was  to  be  rewarded  by  a 
correspondingly  steady  support   The  Government,  afraid 
that  even  Ormonde  might  grow  disaffected  if  the  con- 
fiscation conspiracy  were  authenticated,  hastened  to  dis- 
avow all  such  intentions,  loaded  him  with  favours,  and 
persuaded  him  to  detach  his  brothers  from  the  rebel 
cause.     Sidney  then  collected  a  force  and  marched  into 
Waterford,  Tipperary,  and  Limerick,  burning  villages, 
blowing  up  castles,  and  hanging  their  garrisons.  He  over- 
awed Connaught  by  occupying  Galway  and  Roscommon ; 
and  he  established  Humfrey  Gilbert  at  Kilmallock  to 
strike  terror  into  the  people,  which  he  effectually  did  by 
the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  who  came  in  his  way, 
irrespective  of  age  or  sex.     Ormonde  succeeded  in  paci- 
fying his  brothers,  who  made  their  submission  and  were 
forgiven,  and  James  Fitzmaurice  retired  with  his  followers 
to  lead  an  outlaw's  life  in  the  Kerry  mountains. 

By  these  brutal  measures  the  incipient  insurrection 
was  crushed  out,  and  Sir  John  Perrot  was  appointed 
President  of  Munster,  to  hunt  down  the  rebels  and  to 
catch  Fitzmaurice.    For  two  years  did  Sir  James  set 
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liim  at  defiance,  taking  up  his  quarters  in  the  inaccessible 
vale  of  Aherlow,  under  the  Galtee  mountains.  Perrot 
blew  up  his  castles,  captured  his  towns,  and  hanged  his 
followers,  and  finally  took  Castlemaine  after  a  two 
months'  siege.  Then,  stinted  by  Elizabeth  both  of  men 
and  money,  and  almost  as  exhausted  as  Fitzmaurice, 
he  opened  negotiations  with  the  rebels,  and  the  Geraldine 
came  in,  made  his  submission,  and  was  pardoned* 


CHAPTER  IX, 

THE  DESMOND  REBELLION.     A.D.    1573-1583. 

The  first  Desmond  rebellion  had  been  strangled  in  its 
birth;  but  the  English  Government  had  so  exhausted 
itself  in  the  effort,  that  the  plantation  scheme  was 
allowed  to  slumber  for  a  more  convenient  season.  The 
Geraldines,  however,  felt  that  they  were  marked  for 
destruction,  and  that  their  ruin  was  only  a  question  of 
time ;  and  the  more  determined  of  them  began  to  turn 
their  eyes  towards  the  foreign  enemies  of  England,  in 
the  hopes  of  succour. 

Ireland  was  now  growing  to  be  a  factor  in  England's 
foreign  policy  which  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration^ 
It  had  long  become  apparent  that  it  was  England's 
exposed  quarter,  and  that  the  perennial  disaffection 
existing  in  the  island  might  at  any  moment  be  turned 
to  account  for  her  serious  injury.  Scotland,  her  heredi- 
tary enemy,  and  the  close  ally  of  France,  was  a  standing 
menace  from  the  north ;  and  the  intimate  relation 
existing  between  Scotland  and  Ulster,  together  with  the 
close  geographical  proximity  of  the  Western  Isles  to 
the  coasts  of  Antrim,  disclosed  a  road  by  which  invasion 
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on  the  northern  border  could  be  made  terribly  effectual 
were  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  enemy. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  James,  the  fifteenth 
Earl  of  Desmond,  had  held  a  treasonable  correspond- 
ence both  with  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V. ,  Lord  Thomas 
Fitzgerald  and  Shane  O'Neil  had  both  tried  hard  to 
obtain  help  from  over  the  sea ;  and  now  an  active  course 
of  intrigue  was  being  pursued  by  Sir  James  Fitzmaurice 
Fitzgerald  with  Philip  of  Spain  and  the  Pope. 

The  rebellious  gentlemen  who  had  embarked  in  these 
crooked  ways  had  always  endeavoured  to  give  a  religious 
colouring  to  their  actions ;  they  had  professed  to  be 
champions  of  the  old  faith  against  an  heretical  tyrant. 
But  though  this  may  have  persuaded  the  Pope  and 
others  that  the  Irish  nation  was  writhing  under  perse- 
cution on  account  of  their  belief,  it  had  no  great  bearing 
on  any  of  these  risings  as  far  as  the  people  were  con- 
cerned, who  had  not  as  yet  had  any  practical  experience 
of  Protestant  intolerance,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  having 
hitherto  of  necessity  remained  to  a  great  extent  a  dead 
letter. 

The  English  Government,  however,  were  gradually 
growing  to  associate  popery  with  rebellion.  They  saw 
Spanish  gold  and  Spanish  soldiers  asked  for  in  the  name 
of  popery ;  they  saw  the  men  who  rejected  their 
authority  allying  themselves  with  Roman  Catholic 
princes  who  were  at  enmity  with  England ;  they  found 
that  those  ecclesiastics  who  refused  to  conform  took 
refuge  at  Rome;  while  Roman  nuncios  slid  into  the 
country,  and  Roman  bishops  were  appointed  *  by  the 
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pope.  More  than  all,  the  papal  bull  of  excommunication 
launched  against  the  queen,  which  professed  to  absolve 
her  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  drove  the  Government 
into  taking  active  repressive  measures  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  forced  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves 
into  the  false  position  of  being  traitors  either  to  their 
sovereign  or  to  their  spiritual  head.  In  this  way  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy  became  a  test  of  loyalty ;  and  the 
nationalist  and  anti-English  feeling  was  identified  with 
an  adherence  to  the  Roman  Communion. 

This  growing  tendency  was  seized  on  by  the 
Geraldines,  who  eagerly  sought  to  connect  Protestant- 
ism with  the  policy  of  confiscation ;  to  teach  the  doctrine 
that  national  safety  was  only  to  be  secured  by  the 
upholding  of  the  ancient  faith;  and  that  the  English 
invaders  could  be  best  confounded  by  an  alliance  with 
such  good  friends  as  the  Spaniards. 

The  Government  had  released  Sir  John  of  Desmond  ; 
and  his  brother  the  earl,  who  was  detained  in  Dublin 
Castle,  had  effected  his  escape  and  reached  his  own 
territory,  where  he  was  received  with  the  utmost  en- 
thusiasm by  all  the  southern  Irish.  Fitzwilliam,  the 
lord-deputy,  had  thought  it  most  prudent  to  leave  him 
in  peace;  but  had  sent  Sir  William  Drury,  Perrot's 
successor,  to  hold  his  courts  in  Desmond  and  supersede 
the  earl's  palatinate  jurisdiction. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sir  James  Fitzmaurice  Fitzgerald, 
after  a  fruitless  application  to  the  court  of  France, 
repaired  to  Spain  to  form  designs  for  the  invasion  of 
Ireland.     Philip,  though  smarting  at  the  countenance 
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given  by  Elizabeth  to  the  revolted  Dutch  provinces,  was 
not  at  that  moment  prepared  absolutely  to  break 
with  England,  and  politely  referred  him  to  the  Pope. 
Gregory  XIII.  entered  warmly  into  the  scheme;  and 
scraped  together  a  few  ships  and  some  eight  hundred 
ragamuffins.  These  he  placed  under  the  command  of  a 
rascally  English  adventurer  named  Stukely,  who  had  for 
several  years  lived  upon  his  wits  and  the  credulity  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  Stukely  was  to  land  on  the  Munster 
coast ;  and  Fitzmaurice  was  to  join  him  with  Dr.  Nicholas 
Sanders,  an  exiled  English  priest,  whom  the  Pope  had 
constituted  his  legate  ;  and  an  Irish  priest  named  Allen, 
who  was  to  bring  a  consecrated  banner,  and  a  sheaf  ot 
indulgences,  granting  the  same  privileges  to  all  who 
fought  against  the  English  as  to  those  who  fought 
against  the  Turks.  Stukely,  however,  carried  the  whole 
expedition  off  on  a  buccaneering  expedition  against  the 
King  of  Morocco,  and  was  never  heard  of  again ;  while 
Fitzmaurice  and  his  two  clerical  conspirators,  with  a  few 
friars  and  a  handful  of  Spaniards,  landed  at  St.  Mary 
Wick,  or  Smerwick,  and  threw  up  a  small  fortification. 

The  moment  was  well  chosen.  The  whole  country, 
was  ripe  for  rebellion.  The  north  was  ready  to  rise 
at  the  first  success  gained  by  the  men  of  Munster; 
Connaught,  which  had  been  dragooned  by  Fitton's 
successor,  Sir  Nicholas  Malby,  and  where  a  rising  of 
the  Bourkes  had  only  just  been  crushed  with  the  most 
sickening  brutality,  was  barely  held  down  by  the 
garrison  at  Athlone.  The  native  Irish  had  learnt- 
neither  to  trust  the  English  word,  nor  to  look  for  mercy,. 
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by  the  example  set  by  Francis  Cosbie  and  the  planters 
in  King's  and  Queen's  Counties,  who  had  recently  ex- 
terminated the  remnants  of  the  O'Moores  and  O'Kellys 
by  a  ruthless  massacre  in  the  rath  at  Mullaghmast. 
Rory  O'Moore,  the  famous  outlaw,  was  the  terror  of  the 
county  of  Kildare.  The  towns  of  Munster  were  smart- 
ing under  the  infliction  of  Sir  William  Dairy's  bloody 
assize.  Even  the  English  Pale  was  disaffected,  by  reason 
of  Sidney's  recent  endeavour  to  levy  an  illegal  cess, 
and  the  queen's  arbitrary  imprisonment  of  those  who 
had  ventured  to  petition  against  it. 

On  the  arrival  of  Fitzmaurice,  Sir  John  of  Desmond 
and  his  brother  Sir  James  promptly  joined  the  insur- 
gents at  Smerwick,  the  former  committing  himself 
beyond  recall  to  the  rebel  side  by  the  murder  of  two 
English  officers  and  their  servants  at  Tralee.  The  earl 
himself  vacillated.  He  was  not  the  man  to  lead  a 
successful  rising,  and  though  his  sympathies  were  all 
with  the  insurgents,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  throw  in  his  lot  with  them  openly.  But  the  Desmond 
tribesmen  flew  to  arms  all  over  Limerick  and  Kerry; 
and  three  thousand  tenants  of  the  Geraldines  rose  in 
open  rebellion. 

At  that  time  the  whole  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
county  of  Limerick  was  one  vast  forest,  called  the  Great 
Wood  of  Kilmore,  which  afforded  splendid  cover  for 
the  insurgents.  Here  the  raw  native  levies  were  quickly 
knocked  into  shape  by  the  drilling  of  the  Spanish 
soldiers  from  Smerwick,  the  cattle  were  driven  for 
shelter,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  collected.     Fitzmaurice, 
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with  a  small  troop  of  horse,  started  off  to  cross  the 
Shannon  and  to  raise  Connaught ;  but  he  was  overtaken 
at  the  river  Muckern,  near  Barrington's  bridge,  by  his 
cousin  Sir  William  Burke  of  Clanwilliam  and  Mclbrien 
of  Ara,  who  had  remained  loyal  to  the  English ;  and 
there  lost  his  life  in  a  scuffle. 

The  death  of  Fitzmaurice  was  a  great  blow  to  the 
rebellion.  The  command  devolved  on  Sir  John  of 
Desmond ;  and  Sir  William  Drury  took  the  field  against 
him  with  a  small  force.  For.  several  weeks  Drury 
carried  on  an  unsuccessful  campaign,  and  was  finally 
forced  to  retire  into  Kilmallock.  Broken  in  health,  he 
gave  up  the  command,  and  was  succeeded  by  Malby, 
who,  having  been  recruited  with  six  hundred  men  from 
England,  came  upon  the  Geraldine  brothers  at  Monaster, 
and  after  a  stubborn  fight  put  them  to  the  rout;  Sir 
John  barely  escaping  with  his  life,  and  Dr.  Allen  the 
Jesuit  being  left  dead  on  the  field. 

The  vacillating  Desmond  was  now  declared  a  traitor 
by  the  Government  unless  he  came  in  within  twenty 
days :  and  at  length,  convinced  that  there  was  no  mercy 
for  him,  he  openly  joined  the  insurgents.  Malby, 
crippled  for  want  of  men,  thought  it  prudent  to  retire 
to  his  command  at  Athlone ;  and  Munster  was  left  at 
Desmond's  mercy.  He  overran  the  whole  country, 
captured  and  sacked  Youghall,  and  threatened  the  city 
of  Cork.  Fresh  supplies  were  coming  from  abroad,  and 
some  Spanish  adventurers  were  mustering  at  Corunna. 

Elizabeth  sent  over  Ormonde  to  take  the  field 
against  his  hereditary  enemy,  and  to  co-operate  with 
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the  new  lord-deputy,  Sir  William  Pelham ;  and  a 
systematic  effort  was  made  to  crush  the  rebellion. 
Pelham  and  Ormonde  advanced  in  two  columns,  the  one 
from  Dublin,  the  other  from  Kilkenny ;  while  the  fleet, 
under  Sir  William  Winter,  sailed  round  to  support  them 
on  the  coast  of  Kerry.  The  path  of  the  two  forces  was 
marked  by  pitiless  destruction  of  life  and  property : 
crops  and  cabins  were  burnt,  and  every  living  being, 
the  sick,  the  aged,  the  women,  the  infants,  were  all 
ruthlessly  slaughtered.  A  junction  was  effected  at 
Tralee,  and  they  turned  northward  to  destroy  Des- 
mond's castles  in  Limerick.  Carrigafoyle,  which  was 
held  by  the  Spanish  and  Italian  band,  was  breached  with 
cannon  from  the  fleet,  and  the  whole  garrison  put  to 
the  sword ;  castle  after  castle  was  captured,  and  Des- 
mond and  his  countess,  with  Dr.  Sanders,  were  hunted 
out  of  Castle-Island.  The  two  English  commanders 
then  continued  their  raid  to  the  extremities  of  Kerry, 
plundering,  burning,  and  murdering,  as  far  as  Dingle 
and  Valentia ;  they  then  brought  their  forces  back  to 
Askeaton  and  Cork.  Resistance  there  had  been  none. 
Their  small  but  disciplined  forces,  well  armed  with 
firelocks,  had  marched  from  one  end  of  Munster  to  the 
other.  The  rebels,  half-naked  and  armed  with  spears 
and  knives,  had  been  unable  to  meet  them  in  the  field, 
and  when  resistance  had  been  attempted,  it  was  behind 
stone  walls.  The  ferocity  of  the  English  commanders 
had  cowed  the  people  into  sullen  quiet ;  and  Desmond, 
his  brother^  and  the  legate  were  reduced  to  the  state 
of  hunted  fugitives,  and  had  takep  refuge  in  the  moun* 
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tains.  Ormonde,  in  a  state  paper  enumerating  his 
services,  is  said  to  have  put  to  death  "  88  captains  and 
leaders,  with  1547  notorious  traitors  and  malefactors, 
and  above  4000  others."  Pelham  would  only  accord 
a  pardon  at  the  price  of  the  betrayal  of  other  rebels. 

The  reduction  of  Munster  was  only  just  accomplished 
in  time.  A  month  later  and  the  long-iooked-for  Spanish 
contingent  arrived:  four  Spanish  vessels  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  English  fleet,  and  landed  eight  hundred 
Italians  and  Spaniards  in  the  fatal  bay  of  Smerwick, 
who  occupied  the  dismantled  fort ;  at  the  same  time  the 
smouldering  disloyalty  of  the  Pale  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion.  The  Desmond  faction  plucked  up  a  little 
heart,  and  England  again  had  her  hands  full  The  lords 
of  the  Pale,  who  had  resisted  Sidney's  illegal  cess,  had 
sullenly  watched  the  progress  of  the  rising  of  the 
southern  Fitzgeralds;  they  waited  for  a  sign  from  the  head 
of  the  other  great  Fitzgerald  family,  but,  like  his  cousin 
of  Desmond,  Kildare  vacillated,  and  let  the  golden 
moment  pass.  Now  that  it  was  too  late,  an  isolated 
attempt  was  made ;  but,  hesitating  as  it  was,  it  was  a 
serious  trouble  to  the  English  Government.  James 
Eustace,  Lord  Baltinglass,  had  been  one  of  the  petitioners 
in  the  matter  of  the  cess,  and  had  suffered  imprisonment 
for  his  presumption.  He  was  an  ardent  Roman  Catholic, 
and  had  been  much  moved  by  Dr.  Sanders'  circular 
letters ;  he  was  intimately  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  O'Byrnes  of  the  Wicklow  highlands,  and  he  and 
they,  with  many  refugees  from  Queen's  County,  hoping 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  more  general  rising,  broke  out 
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into  open  revolt,  and  were  joined  by  Sir  John  of  Desmond 
and  a  band  of  Munster  men  from  the  fastness  of  Aherlow. 

Lord  Gray  de  Wilton  had  just  arrived  in  Dublin  as 
deputy,  and  hastily  marched  out  to  suppress  the  rising. 
The  rebels  were  swarming  in  the  valley  of  Glenmalure, 
and  Gray  recklessly  sent  his  men  into  the  narrow  gorge, 
believing  he  was  strong  enough  to  hunt  them  out 
When  the  troops  were  well  in  the  difficult  ground,  a 
well-directed  fire  was  poured  in  upon  them  from  the  safe 
cover  of  rocks  and  brushwood ;  flight  was  impossible, 
and  they  were  all  shot  down,  the  ferocious  Sir  Peter 
Carew  and  Colonel  Cosbie  of  Mullaghmast  infamy  being 
among  the  slain.  Lord  Gray  made  no  attempt  to 
revenge  his  defeat ;  he  left  the  Pale  at  the  mercy  of  the 
insurgents,  who  harried  the  country  to  the  walls  of 
Dublin,  and,  accompanied  by  Ormonde  and  a  band  of 
English  adventurers,  among  whom  were  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Edmund  Spenser,  proceeded  by  forced 
marches  to  Smerwick  ;  the  fleet  came  round  to  support 
him  by  sea,  and  a  siege  was  commenced.  After  three 
days  the  garrison  offered  to  capitulate  on  terms,  but  an 
unconditional  surrender  was  demanded.  Next  morning 
the  eight  hundred  Spaniards  and  Italians  came  out 
with  trailing  colours  and  laid  down  their  arms ;  one  and 
all  were  either  shot  or  hanged  by  Captain  Raleigh  and 
his  men,  except  the  officers,  who  were  reserved  for  a 
ransom. 

Munster  had  been  so  effectually  dragooned  by  Pelham 
and  Ormonde  in  the  early  summer  that  not  a  man  had 
stirred,  and  Gray  swiftly  returned  to  Dublin.    There  he 
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arrested  Kildare  and  Lord  Delvin  on  suspicion,  and  flung. 
them  into  prison ;  he  turned  savagely  on  the  Wicklow 
insurgents,  and,  taught  by  his  experience  at  Glenmalure, 
organized  a  number  of  small  bands  to  hunt  them  from 
the  mountains.  Two  of  the  Eustaces,  and  Gerald  OToole, 
he  caught  and  beheaded ;  but  Baltinglass  escaped  to  the 
continent  A  reign  of  terror  then  began  at  Dublin.  A 
conspiracy  to  seize  the  castle  and  liberate  the  imprisoned 
peers  was  discovered,  and  martial  law  was  proclaimed : 
the  smaller  men  were  hanged  in  batches,  and  nineteen  of 
the  best  blood  of  the  Pale  were  brought  to  trial  for 
treason.  Short  work  was  made  by  pliant  juries,  and  the 
whole  of  them  were  convicted  and  hanged  ;  while  Kildare 
was  removed  to  England,  and  subsequently  died  in  the 
Tower. 

Nothing  was  now  left  to  be  done  but  to  hunt  down 
The  Desmond,  and  those  of  his  adherents  who  still  clung 
to  him.  Ormonde  was  placed  in  supreme  command  in 
Munster;  Captain  Raleigh  was  in  command  at  Cork; 
Captain  Loach  at  Kilmallock ;  and  Captain  Achin  at 
Adare.  The  sword  and  the  gallows  were  the  instruments 
for  pacifying  the  country.  Achin  seized  the  castle  of 
David  Purcell,  at  Kildimo,  and  slew  150  women  and 
children ;  Ormonde  caught  and  hanged  Lady  Fitzgerald 
of  Imokelly,  and  reports  in  his  despatches  the  execu- 
tion of  134  persons,  and  that  the  pardoned  chiefs  were 
bringing  in  the  heads  of  other  rebels  by  the  sackful. 
So  merrily  went  the  reign  of  blood.  Desmond,  on  the 
other  hand,  inflicted  much  damage  on  Ormonde's  own 
country  by  occasional   predatory  raids;   but  his  men 
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.were  growing  fewer  and  fewer  in  number.  The  people 
would  not  betray  him ;  but  they  dared  not  assist  him. 

.  His  two  brothers,  John  and  James,  had  both  been  cap- 
tured and  put  to  death ;  and  Dr.  Sanders  had  died  of 
exposure  in  the  winter.  Hunted  from  valley  to  valley, 
with  a  price  upon  his  head,  he  was  at  length  driven  into 
the  Slievemish  mountains,  beyond  Tralee,  where  a  party 
of  English  soldiers  surprised  him  in  the  early  morning 
in  a  cabin  in  which  he  was  harbouring,  and  slew  him 
and  cut  off  his  head. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PLANTATION  OF  MUNSTER.      A.D.    1586, 

The  last  remnant  of  the  Desmond  rebellion  had  now 
flickered  out  It  had  been  crushed  down  by  a  system 
of  ferocity  as  appalling  as  that  with  which  Alva  had 
been  scourging  Philip  of  Spain's  subjects  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  results  were  apparent  in  the  conversion  of 
a  fertile  province  into  a  desolate  waste,  *  Whoever  did 
travel,"  says  Holinshed,  "  from  one  end  of  Munster 
to  the  other,  would  not  meet  any  man,  woman,  or  child, 
saving  in  towns  or  cities ;  and  would  not  see  any  beast." 
The  harvests  had  been  burnt  year  after  year,  and  famine 
cleared  the  land  of  those  who  escaped  the  sword.  Here 
is  the  testimony  of  Edmund  Spenser  the  poet,  who 
shared  in  the  campaign  and  participated  in  the  spoil : 
"For  notwithstanding  that  Munster  was  a  most  rich 
and  plentiful  country,  full  of  corn  and  cattle,  yet  after 
one  year  and  one  half,  they  were  brought  to  such 
wretchedness,  as  that  any  stony  heart  would  rue  the 
same ;  out  of  every  corner  of  the  woods  and  glens  they 
came,  creeping  forth  upon  their  hands,  for  their  legs 
could  not  bear  them.    They  looked  like  anatomies  of 
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death ;  they  spoke  like  ghosts  crying  out  of  the  graves. 
They  did  eat  the  dead  carrions,  where  they  did  find 
theft,  jtai,  and  one  anotJter  soon  after,  in  as  much  as  the 
very  carcases  they  spared  not  to  scrape  out  of  their 
graves ;  and  if  they  found  a  plot  of  watercresses  or 
shamrocks,  there  they  thronged  as  to  a  feast  for  the 
time,  yet  not  able  to  continue  there  with-all ;  that  in 
short  space  there  were  none  almost  left;  and  a  most 
populous  and  plentiful  country  left  void  of  man  and 
beast"  And  the  evidence  of  Sir  William  Pelham  him- 
self as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  war  :  "  Touching 
my  manner  of  proceeding,  it  is  thus :  I  give  the  rebels 
no  breath  to  relieve  themselves  ;  but  by  one  of  your  * 
garrisons  or  the  other  they  be  continually  hunted. 
I  keep  them  from  their  harvest,  and  have  taken  great 
preys  of  cattle  from  them,  by  which  it  seemeth  the  poor 
people  that  lived  only  upon  labour,  and  fed  by  their 
milch  cows,  are  so  distressed  as  they  follow  their  goods 
and  offer  themselves  with  their  wives  and  children,  rather 
to  be  slain  by  the  army  than  to  suffer  the  famine  that 
now  beginneth  to  pinch  them." 

This  clearance  was  the  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
new  plantation.  By  Desmond's  treason  his  vast  estates, 
which  included  those  of  some  hundred  and  forty  of  his 
adherents  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  his  cause,  were  for- 
feited to  the  Crown,  to  the  extent  of  574,628  Irish  acres  of 
good  and  profitable  land, besides  seigniorial  rights  over  the 
four  counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  and  WaterforcL 
The  escheated   lands  of  the  Eustaces  in  Kildare  and 

*  He  was  writing  to  the  Queen. 
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Dublin  numbered  7800  acres.  Sir  John  Perrot,  who 
had  had  some  experience  in  Munster,  succeeded  Lord 
Gray  as  deputy ;  and  to  him  the  Government  entrusted 
the  conduct  of  the  colonization  scheme. 

His  first  step  was  to  summon  a  Parliament  for  the 
passing  of  acts  of  attainder  against  Desmond  and 
Baltinglass  and  other  rebels.  This  was  the  first  Par- 
liament which  had  met  since  Sidney's  mutilated  but 
unmanageable  assembly  in  1569.  It  was  attended  by 
a  strong  muster  of  peers  of  both  races,  twenty  bishops 
and  four  archbishops,  and  representatives  from  all  the 
then  existing  shires  and  some  thirty  boroughs.  Many 
of  the  counties  sent  up  Irish  chiefs  as  knights  of  the 
shire,  who  were  persuaded  to  adopt  the  English  dress 
for  the  occasion.  Two  acts  of  attainder  were  passed,* 
specifically  mentioning  140  knights  and  gentlemen  of 
both  English  and  Irish  blood,  under  which  the  whole 
of  their  real  and  personal  estate  vested  in  the  Crown. 

The  plan  for  the  colonization  of  the  confiscated  land 
was  to  divide  it  up  into  large  tracts  or  seigniories  of 
from  4000  to  12,000  acres,  to  be  held  in  fee  of  the 
Crown  at  a  quit-rent  of  threepence  per  acre  in  Limerick 
and  Kerry,  and  twopence  per  acre  in  Cork  and  Water- 
ford.  No  rent  was  to  be  payable  till  A.D.  1590,  and  for 
three  years  after  that  only  half-rent ;  for  ten  years  the 
4t  undertakers "  were  to  export  their  produce  duty  free. 
Younger  sons  and  brothers  were  invited  to  come  over 
from  England  to  take  up  the  land;  and  large  tracts 
were  given  to  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  war. 

•  28  Elk.,  cc.  7,  9. 
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The  conditions  of  the  grants  were :  that  no  native  Irish 
should  be  taken  as  tenants  ;  that  the  owner  of  every 
three  hundred  acres  should  provide  one  horseman  and  one 
infantry  soldier ;  that  farmers,  hop-planters,  gardeners, 
wheelwrights,  smiths,  masons,  carpenters,  thatchers, 
tilers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  butchers,  should  be 
procured  from  England  by  the  undertakers,  and  settled 
on  the  land ;  that  each  grantee  of  13,000  acres  should 
plant  on  portions  of  his  estate  86  different  families, 
of  which  twenty  were  to  be  freeholders,  forty  copy- 
holders, and  the  rest  small  tenants  of  the  labouring 
class,  and  should  retain  1600  acres  for  his  own  demesne 
lands.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  keep  the  colonists 
from  amalgamating  with  the  remnant  of  the  native 
population,  who  were  to  be  cleared  out  of  the  plains 
into  the  upland  country.  The  colony  was  to  be  planted 
on  the  profitable  land  only. 

The  scheme  being  fairly  launched,  the  distribution 
followed.  About  half  the  escheated  land  was  restored 
to  some  of  the  old  owners  who  had  sufficient  interest  to 
secure  pardons,  as  in  the  case  of  the  White  Knight, 
Patrick  Condon,  and  some  of  the  Geraldines.  Of  the 
other  half,  grants  were  made  to  about  forty  Englishmen, 
some  receiving  more  than  one  seigniory,  like  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  obtained  42,000  acres  in  Cork  and  Water- 
ford.  The  rent  of  the  whole  reserved  to  the  Crown 
amounted  to  about  ^23,000  a  year.  Those  who  received 
some  ot  the  largest  grants  were  Arthur  Robins,  who  ob- 
tained 1 8,000  acres  in  County  Cork  ;  Sir  William  Herbert 
and  Sir  George  Bouchier,  who  received  13,000  acres  in 
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Kerry  and  Limerick;  Fane  Beecher,  Hugh  Worth,  Arthur 
Hyde,  and  Henry  Billingsley,  who  each  received  12,000 
acres  in  Cork  and  Limerick  ;  Sir  William  Courtenay, 
Sir  Edward  Fitton,  and  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who 
obtained  10,500  acres  in  Limerick  and  Waterford. 
Amongst  others,  Ormonde  got  3000  acres  in  Tipperary, 
and  Sir  Wareham  St  Leger  and  Edmund  Spenser 
6000  acres  and  3000  acres  respectively  in  County  Cork.* 
The  land  accordingly  passed  into  the  hands  of  new 
landlords  ;  but  the  scheme  of  colonization  was  a  failure. 
The  farmers,  the  artisans,  and  the  labourers  did  not 
come  over  in  sufficient  numbers ;  many  of  those  who 
came  returned  to  England  on  finding  themselves  harassed 
and  spoiled  by  the  dispossessed  native  Irish,  who  formed 
secret  societies  for  the  destruction  of  the  settlers,  and 
were  known  by  the  name  of  "  Robin  Hoods."  The  new 
demesne  lords,  in  violation  of  their  covenants,  were  fain 
to  take  on  the  natives  as  tenants  at  will,  in  order  that 
the  lands  might  be  cultivated ;  the  result  was  a  change 
of  ownership  of  the  freehold,  but  not  a  change  of  the 
population.  The  Irish  gentry  had  been  rooted  out,  but 
what  was  left  of  the  Irish  peasantry  remained  on  the 
soil.  The  intruded  English  were  a  mere  handful  of 
strangers  amongst  a  hostile  people,  and  the  native  Irish 
were  exasperated  without  being  exterminated.  The 
only  result  of  the  ten  years'  desolation  was  the  enriching 
of  a  few  adventurers  and  a  knot  of  Elizabeth's  courtiers. 

•  For  a  list  of  the  undertakers  of  Minister,  see  Appendix  II. 


CHAPTER  XL 

SOWING  THE  WIND.     A.D.    1584-1595. 

AFTER  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Munster  there 
was  an  interval  of  comparative  peace  in  Ireland,  which 
might  have  been  prolonged  until  the  tendency  towards 
improvement  which  was  growing  in  the  country  had 
borne  satisfactory  fruit,  had  not  the  blind  folly  of  the 
English  Government  precipitated  a  fresh  quarrel. 

The  south  had  been  "  pacified  "  by  fire  and  sword ; 
so  had  Connaught,  by  the  merciless  sternness  of  the  pre- 
sident, Sir  Richard  Bingham.  There  had  been  no  con- 
certed rising  in  Connaught ;  the  great  Earls  of  Thomond 
and  Clanricarde  had  been  steadily  loyal  to  the  Crown  ; 
but  there  had  been  much  smouldering  disaffection  among 
the  cadets  of  the  house  of  Bourke,  which  from  time  to 
time  burst  out  into  open  insurrection,  and  which  had 
equally  from  time  to  time  been  suppressed  by  massacre. 

The  lord-deputy,  Sir  John  Perrot,  had  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  landowners  of  Connaught  to  agree  to  pay 
the  Crown  a  fixed  land-tax,  in  lieu  of  the  irregular  cess 
which  was  exacted  for  the  support  of  the  army  ;  sheriffs 
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were  appointed  to  each  county ;  and  the  west,  like  the 
south,  was  beginning  to  settle  down. 

In  Ulster  the  chiefs  were  loyal,  and  both  trusted  and 
respected  Perrot,  who,  though  sternly  severe  with  those 
whom  he  considered  traitors,  was  animated  by  a  strong 
spirit  of  justice.  He  even  persuaded  them,  as  he  had 
persuaded  the  lords  of  Connaught,  to  agree  to  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tax  for  the  support  of  n  00 
men  in  Ulster ;  and  he  projected  the  division  of  the 
northern  province  into  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Mona- 
ghan,  Tyrone,  Coleraine  (Deny),  Donegal,  Cavan,  and 
Fermanagh,  in  addition  to  the  old  ones  of  Antrim  and 
Down.  But  this  division  existed  on  paper  only  for  the 
present ;  the  chiefs  having  the  greatest  dread  and  jealousy 
of  the  intrusion  of  the  English  sheriff,  which  was  the 
first  consequence  of  a  country  being  made  into  "  shire- 
land." 

Sir  John  Perrot  had  many  enemies.  He  was  a  man 
of  hasty  temper,  who  quarrelled  with  his  subordinates. 
He  had  sent  a  challenge  to  Bingham,  who  detested  him 
for  endeavouring  to  curb  his  severities  in  Connaught ;  he 
had  knocked  down  Sir  Henry  Bagnal  at  the  council 
board,  who  differed  in  opinion  with  him  upon  matters  of 
state ;  he  made  an  enemy  of  Adam  Loftus,  the  archbishop, 
by  proposing  to  endow  a  university  in  Dublin  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  which  had  fallen 
to  Loftus  and  his  kinsmen  as  their  share  in  the  spoil  of 
the  monasteries.  These  and  others  were  ever  ready  to 
whisper  slanders  of  the  lord-deputy  to  the  queen.  It 
was    always    the   fate   of  Irish   deputies  to  have  the 
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ground  cut  from  under  them  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Irish 
council ;  but  Elizabeth  knew  this,  and  paid  no  attention 
to  the  libels  on  Perrot,  until  it  was  told  to  her  that  he 
had  refused  to  punish  O'Rourke  of  Brefny,  who,  it  was 
said,  had  dragged  an  effigy  of  her  majesty  at  the  tail  of 
a  horse.  This  absurd  suggestion  of  indifference  to  her 
personal  dignity  roused  her  suspicious  nature ;  and  Perrot 
was  recalled  to  eat  his  heart  out  and  die  in  the  Towen 

Perrot  was  succeeded  by  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam, 
who  had  filled  the  same  position  sixteen  years  previously, 
during  an  interval  in  Sidney's  viccroyalty.  Perrot's 
policy  of  conciliation  was  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  every 
opportunity  was  recklessly  taken  by  the  incompetent 
new  viceroy  to  exasperate  the  natives.  Fitzwilliam  was 
hasty  and  injudicious ;  he  was  also  a  victim  to  the  vice 
of  avarice,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  start  on  a 
wild-goose  chase  in  search  of  gold,  which  report  said  had 
been  secreted  by  the  survivors  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
many  ships  from  which  had  been  cast  away  on  the  north 
and  west  and  southern  coasts  of  the  island.  As  the  gold 
was  not  forthcoming,  he  seized  the  persons  of  Sir  Owen 
McToole  and  Sir  John  O'Dogherty,  two  of  the  most 
loyal  subjects  in  Ulster,  upon  the  pretence  that  they  had 
concealed  the  much-coveted  treasure,  and,  having  incar- 
cerated them  in  Dublin  Castle,  demanded  a  large  sum 
for  their  enlargement. 

This  arbitrary  proceeding  created  great  irritation  and 
apprehension  among  the  native  chiefs ;  but  a  still  more 
gross  piece  of  iniquity  was  to  follow.  Rossa  McMahon, 
chieftain  of  Monaghan,  had  surrendered  his  territory  to 
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the  Crown  and  received  a  re-grant  of  it  to  himself  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  and  in  default  of  such  heirs 
to  his  brother  Hugh.  Rossa  died  without  issue,  and 
Hugh  claimed  the  inheritance.  Fitzwilliam  demanded 
a  large  bribe  of  six  hundred  cows  before  seizin  should 
be  given  him.  Hugh  came  to  Dublin,  and  complied  with 
the  deputy's  requirements,  and  the  latter  set  out  with 
him  to  Monaghan  to  formally  put  him  in  possession. 
Fitzwilliam  then  trumped  up  against  him  a  tale  that  he 
had  two  years  previously  recovered  by  force  of  arms 
some  rent  which  was  due  to  him  in  the  barony  of  Farney, 
which  constituted  the  offence  of  treason  in  "  shireland  " 
according  to  English  law,  but  was  not  an  offence  in 
Monaghan,  which  was  not  in  the  English  jurisdiction, 
Hugh  was  promptly  tried  by  court-martial  and  executed. 
The  Church  lands  in  his  territory  were  given  to  Sir  Henry 
Bagnal,  Captain  Willis,  Captain  Henslowe,  and  certain 
Dublin  lawyers,  the  Crown  reserving  thereout  a  quit-rent 
of  £70.  The  residue,  except  the  large  tract  already 
granted  to  the  Essexes,  was  given  to  seven  of  the 
McMahon  family,  who  were  made  to  pay  a  round  sum 
to  the  deputy,  and  an  annual  quit-rent  of  £259  to  the 
queen. 

There  was  yet  another  outrage,  which  had  happened 
at  a  rather  earlier  date,  for  which  Sir  John  Perrot  was 
responsible,  and  which  had  a  still  greater  influence  on  the 
temper  of  the  native  po  ulation.  Sir  Hugh  O'Donnel, 
the  Lord  of  Tyrconnel,  had  refused  to  receive  a  sheriff 
into  his  country,  and  in  order  to  get  hostages  for  his 
good  behaviour,  the  lord-deputy  conceived  and  executed 
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the  following  treacherous  trick.  He  sent  a  vessel  with 
a  cargo  of  Spanish  wine  and  a  crew  of  fifty  armed  men 
round  by  sea  to  Lough  S willy.  On  its  arrival,  Hugh  Roe, 
or  Red  Hugh,  O'Donnel's  son,  was  induced  to  come  on 
board  to  partake  of  the  captain's  hospitality ;  and  when 
he  was  half  drunk  his  arms  were  removed  and  he  was 
clapped  under  hatches.  The  cable  was  cut,  the  vessel 
put  to  sea,  and  young  Red  Hugh  was  lodged  in  Dublin 
Castle. 

There  were  many  more  complaints  from  Ulster  of 
the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  the  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Fermanagh  was  raided  on  the  one  side  by  the 
Binghams,  and  on  the  other  by  Henslowe,  the  new 
seneschal  of  Monaghan,  who  drove  McGuire's  cattle, 
killed  the  women  and  children,  and  exacted  illegal  ran- 
soms. Edmund  McGuire's  head  was  cut  off  and  insolently 
kicked  about  as  a  football  by  the  soldiers.  Sheriffs 
were  forced  on  the  chieftains,  contrary  to  agreement,  and 
in  spite  of  bribes  paid  for  exemption.  No  notice  of  the 
chieftains'  remonstrances  was  taken  by  the  Government, 
and  the  complaints  were  carefully  not  reported  to  the 
queen. 

For  six  years  was  Fitzwilliam  in  office,  and  on  his 
supersession  by  Sir  William  Russell,  in  A.D.  1594,  the 
new  lord-deputy  found  Ireland  again  in  a  state  of 
ferment  All  the  northern  tribes  were  discontented. 
O'Rourke  and  McGuire  were  in  open  rebellion.  Red 
Hugh  had  broken  out  of  Dublin  Castle — not  without  the 
connivance,  as  some  say,  of  the  venal  lord-deputy — and 
after  many  hairbreadth  escapes  had  reached  Donegal  in 
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safety,  where  his  old  father  resigned  the  chieftainship  in 
his  favour,  and  he  was  enthusiastically  elected  Lord  of 
Tyrconnel.  Connaught  was  growing  exasperated  by  the 
intolerable  oppressions  of  Sir  Richard  Bingham.  Even 
the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  who  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
most  loyal  to  the  Crown,  was  suspected  of  wavering  in 
his  allegiance. 

Hugh  O'Neil,  the  son  of  Mathew,  the  first  Baron  of 
Dungannon,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Ulster 
nobility.    He  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  tenacity  of 
purpose.     He  had  been  educated  at  the  English  court, 
and  was  cultivated  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  the 
best  society  of  the  day.      He  had  had  a  commission 
in  the  English  army,  and  had  fought  at  Smerwick  under 
Gray  against  the  Spaniards.    From  his  knowledge  and 
experience  in  England  he  had  been  able  to  gauge  the 
resources    of  the  Government,    and    had   accordingly 
adhered  to  the  policy  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  that 
of  loyal  obedience  to  the  Crown.     He  was  in  high  favour 
with  both  the  queen  and  the  deputy ;    and  had  been 
confirmed  not  only  in  his  hereditary  title  of  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
but  in  the  possession  of  the  Tyrone  territory,  which  had 
been  surrendered  by  and  regranted  to  his  grandfather. 
A  compromise  had  been  effected  with  Turiough  Luinagh, 
"The  O'Neil,"  who  was  now  growing  an  old  man,  and 
who  was  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the  more    northern 
portion  of  the  disputed  territory,  and  his  overlordship 
over  the  two  chiefs  who  still  owned  allegiance  to  him 
as  titular  Prince  of  Ulster. 

Tyrone   had    married    a    daughter   of   Sir    Hugh 
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O'Donnel,  and  the  treacherous  capture  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Red  Hugh,  was  felt  by  him  to  be  a  serious  grievance. 
His  sympathies  were  also  roused  by  the  wrongs  which 
his  brother  chieftains  in  Ulster  were  compelled  to  endure ; 
but  he  knew  the  strength  of  England  if  she  chose  to  put 
it  forth.     He  knew  that  without  help  from  Spain  a  rising 
would  be  madness  ;  and  he  also  knew  that  Spain  was  a 
broken  reed  to  lean  upon.    Whether,  then,  from  prudence 
only,  or  whether  from  a  sincere  desire  to  be  at  peace 
with  the  Government,  he  threw  his  influence  upon  the 
side  of  order.     He  assisted  the  deputy  to  put  down  the 
rising  in  Fermanagh ;  and  strove  to  hold  down  Red 
Hugh,  who  was  burning  with  an  implacable  but  natural 
hatred  against  the  authors  of  his  capture  and  his  two 
years'   imprisonment.     Another  circumstance  which  at 
this  time  influenced  Tyrone  was  that  his  wife  had  died* 
and  he  had  formed  a  romantic  attachment  to  the  beautiful 
sister  of  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  the  lord  marshal.    Bagnal 
forbade  the  match,  and  Tyrone  eloped  with  the  lady  and 
married  her  in  Dublin.     His  interests  were  in  this  way 
still  further  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  order ; 
and  he  consented  to  Tyrone  and  Armagh  being  made 
shireland,  to  receive  a  sheriff,  and  to  build  a  county  gaol. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Tyrone's  marriage  had  con- 
verted Sir  Henry    Bagnal  into  an  implacable  enemy. 
The  lord  marshal  was  determined  to  ruin  the  earl,  if 
possible;  he  never  ceased  trumping  up  accusations  of 
treason  to  the  council  and  the  queen,  and  basely  inter- 
cepted the  answers  which  Tyrone  made  to  the  charges 
brought    against    hinu     Sir  William  Russell    had,  at 
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Bagnal's  instigation,  proposed  to  arrest  him  while  he  was 
on  a  visit  to  Dublin  under  a  safe-conduct,  but  the  rest  of 
the  council  overruled  him.  Elizabeth's  suspicions  in  time 
became  aroused,  and,  though  she  was  heartily  sick  of 
Irish  wars,  she  thought  it  prudent  to  reinforce  the  army 
in  Ireland,  which  had  been  weakened  by  drafts  for  the 
low  countries,  with  a  force  of  three  thousand  men,  under 
Sir  John  Norris,  the  brother  of  Sir  Thomas,  the  President 
of  Munster. 

Tyrone  was  now  beginning  to  see  that  there  were 
two  divergent  courses  open  to  him :  he  must  either 
abide  by  the  Government  which  distrusted  him,  and  was 
swayed  by  Bagnal  who  had  vowed  his  destruction ;  or 
he  must  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  northern  chieftains,  who 
would  welcome  him  as  a  mighty  acquisition  to  their 
cause.  He  was  rapidly  drifting  in  the  latter  direction. 
He  knew  that  if  he  was  to  hope  for  success  there  must 
be  union  amongst  the  Irish,  and  that  a  determined  effort 
must  be  made  to  obtain  the  bond  fide  assistance  of  Spain. 
O'Donnel,  since  his  escape,  had  been  at  open  war  with 
the  Government,  and  had  repeatedly  endeavoured  to 
induce  his  brother-in-law  to  join  him ;  his  counsels  at 
length  prevailed ;  and  these  two  now  set  themselves  to 
work  to  form  an  extensive  confederation  against  England. 

Once  chosen,  Tyrone  pursued  his  course  with  set  pur- 
pose. An  agreement  of  the  two  great  northern  clans  of 
O'Donnel  and  O'Neil  was  in  itself  a  formidable  coalition. 
It  became  far  more  serious  when,  with  calculating 
deliberation,  the  other  leading  chiefs  of  the  north,  whose 
independence  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Government 
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to  foster,  gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  scheme— McGuire 
of  Fermanagh,  McMahon  of  Monaghan,  O'Rorke  of 
Brefny,  McGuiness  of  Down,  and  the  Scots  of  Clana- 
boy,  all  joined  the  league.  They  enlisted  Theobald  and 
Ulick  Bourke,  O'Dowd  and  O'Connor  Sligo,  with  the 
O'Kellys  and  the  McDermots  in  Connaught,  and  some 
degenerate  English  in  Meath,  led  by  one  Captain  Tyrrel 
and  some  of  the  Nugents.  They  were  joined  by  O'Byrne 
of  Glenmalure,  and  two  bastard  Geraldines  of  the  Kil- 
dare  House  in  Leinster,  with  some  of  the  O'Tooles  and 
Kavenaghs,  and  fragments  of  the  decimated  tribes  of 
JLeix  and  OfTaly.  A  solemn  engagement  was  entered 
into  between  all  the  confederates  to  stand  by  each  other, 
and  to  make  no  submission  and  accept  no  terms  which 
did  not  include  them  all.  An  appeal  was  distinctly 
made  to  Roman  Catholics  as  Roman  Catholics  to  treat 
the  question  as  a  religious  one,  and  to  join  the  move- 
ment in  the  defence  of  their  faith.  Tyrone  and  O'Donnei 
wrote  joint  letters  to  Philip,  to  Don  Carlos,  and  to  Don 
Juan  del  Aguila,  pressing  them  to  send  them  troops  "  to 
restore  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  to  secure  to  the  king 
a  Catholic  kingdom."  The  old  chief  Turlough  Luinagh 
most  opportunely  died,  and  Tyrone  promptly  adopted 
the  title  of  "  The  O'NeiL" 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  WAR  WITH   TYRONE,     A.D.    1595-1603. 

The  league  of  the  north  was  not  a  cut-and-dried  plot, 
but  a  thing  of  gradual  growth.  First  the  Ulster  chiefs 
had  combined  ;  then  Connaught  was  raised  ;  then  the 
discontented  in  the  Pale  and  Leinster  were  infected  ;  and 
finally,  the  restless  spirits  of  Munster,  who  survived  the 
Desmond  insurrection,  were  induced  by  Tyrone,  after 
his  first  success,  to  try  one  more  throw  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country. 

The  boundary  of  Tyrone  was  the  river  Blackwater; 
and  the  rebel  earl  commenced  hostilities  by  seizing  the 
English  fort  which  commanded  the  passage  of  the  river ; 
while  O'Donnel  proceeded  to  overrun  Connaught.  The 
Government  sent  Norris  to  Newry  to  face  Tyrone ; 
Bingham  was  compelled  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  the 
west;  and  a  successful  raid  by  the  lord-deputy  into 
Leinster  resulted  in  the  capture  and  death  of  O'Byrne. 

After  a  good  deal  of  desultory  fighting  on  the  frontier 
in  Monaghan  and  Armagh,  in  which  the  English  had  by 
no  means  the  best  of  it,  efforts  were  made  at  negotiation ; 
and  Elizabeth,  despairing  of  an  end  of  Irish  troubles, 
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was  willing  to  patch  up  a  peace  on  almost  any  decent 
terms.  Tyrone,  who  was  anxiously  looking  for  help 
from  Spain,  did  his  best  to  spin  out  the  correspondence. 
The  demands  of  the  confederates  were  the  withdrawal  of 
all  garrisons  from  territory  under  Irish  jurisdiction,  and 
liberty  of  conscience.  These  terms  the  Government 
could  not  agree  to ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  three  Spanish 
frigates,  with  arms  and  ammunition,  in  Donegal  Bay, 
hostilities  were  recommenced.  Sir  William  Russell  had 
been  succeeded  by  Lord  Burgh;  and  the  latter,  after  suc- 
cessfully recovering  the  fort  on  the  Blackwater,  was  so 
severely  pressed  by  the  Irish  that  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
tire to  Newry,  where  he  died  of  his  wounds.  Archbishop 
Loftus,  and  Gardner,  the  lord  chancellor,  were  then  ap- 
pointed lords  justices  by  the  council;  Ormonde  was 
despatched  to  overawe  Leinster ;  and  Sir  Henry  Bangal 
was  appointed  to  command  the  army  of  the  north. 

In  August,  1598,  Bagnal  started  from  Newry  with 
four  thousand  men,  with  the  intention  of  relieving 
the  garrison  which  Lord  Burgh  had  thrown  into  the 
Blackwater  fort,  and  which  Tyrone  was  besieging.  After 
leaving  Armagh,  Bagnal  found  the  Irish  army  strongly 
posted  on  the  river  Callan.  He  attacked,  and  an  obsti- 
nate battle  was  fought,  which  ended  in  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  English,  Sir  Henry  Bagnal  himself 
being  amongst  the  slain.  Nearly  half  the  English  force 
was  annihilated ;  their  guns,  colours,  and  baggage  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  a  disorderly  crowd  of 
fugitives  took  refuge  in  Dundalk. 

This  signal  defeat  came  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the 
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English  Government.  The  Blackwater  fort  at  once  sur- 
rendered ;  so  did  the  garrisons  of  Monaghan  and  Armagh. 
All  Ulster,  save  Carrickfergus,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents,  and  nothing  lay  between  them  and  the  walls 
of  Dublin  except  the  forts  of  Dundalk  and  Drogheda. 
In  Connaught  the  revolt  was  general ;  the  whole  of 
Leinster  was  in  rebellion ;  and  Ormonde  himself  was 
cooped  up  in  Kilkenny,  Tyrrel,  who  in  "  Tyrrel's  Pass  " 
had  just  cut  off  a  thousand  men  despatched  under 
Lord  Trimleston  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  north, 
was  master  of  Meath.  He  and  Sir  Piers  Lacy  and 
O'Moore  of  Leix  had  ravaged  Ormonde's  palatinate 
of  Tipperary,  and  having  occupied  Kilmallock,  had 
forced  Sir  Thomas  Norris,  the  President  of  Munster, 
to  take  refuge  in  the  city  of  Cork.  The  planters  of 
Munster  were  driven  out  of  their  farms.  The  castles 
of  Desmond  were  reoccupied  by  Fitzmaurice  of 
Lixnaw.  The  White  Knight  and  the  Knight  of  Glyn, 
with  other  survivors  of  the  Geraldines,  the  Roches,  the 
O'Donoghues,  the  McCarthys,  joined  the  insurgents. 
A  nephew  of  the  late  Earl  Gerald,  the  Sugan  Earl,  or 
Earl  of  Straw,  as  he  was  called,  assumed  the  title  of 
"The  Desmond,"  and  agreed  to  hold  his  recovered 
country  of  "  The  O'Neil."  All  Ireland  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  rebels  (with  the  exception  of  Dublin  and  a  few 
garrison  towns),  who  rioted  in  all  the  enormities 
of  revenge,  lust,  and  rapine,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom. 

This  third  native  war  was  the  most  terrible  crisis  in 
Ireland  that  Elizabeth  had  had  to  meet    Not  only  was 
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there,  almost  for  the  first  time  in  Irish  history,  an  united 
effort  being  made  on  the  part  of  the  native  population 
to  expel  the  English,  and  to  re-establish  the  ancient 
laws  and  the  ancient  faith,  but  the  relative  strength  of 
the  two  parties  was  comparatively  altered.  The  English 
forces  were  depleted  by  desertion ;  their  officers  drew  pay 
for  the  nominal  strength,  and  pocketed  the  overplus. 
The  troops  themselves,  ill-paid  and  ill-fed,  were  utterly 
demoralized  and  undisciplined.  They  were  raw  levies ; 
many  of  them  were  boys  of  inferior  physique  to  the 
Irish  kerns.  They  were  a  greater  source  of  fear  to  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  than  to  the  enemy ;  and  had  long 
been  the  scourge  of  the  country-people,  on  whom  they 
billeted  themselves  indiscriminately.  The  Irish,  on  the 
contrary,  could  now  put  a  formidable  army  in  the  field. 
They  had  taken  a  lesson  from  their  masters ;  instead  of 
beirig  as  formerly  a  horde  of  half-armed  savages,  they 
were  drilled  and  disciplined.  They  were  commanded  by 
men  who  had  served  with  the  queen's  colours ;  and 
Elizabeth  herself  complains  that  one-third  of  her  forces- 
had  been  recruited  from  natives  who  had  served  in  the 
ranks  and  then  deserted  to  the  enemy  with  their  arms. 
Nor  were  they  less  completely  supplied  with  arms  and 
ammunition.  A  large  quantity  was  imported  from 
Spain,  and  the  English  trader  was  then,  as  in  more 
modern  times,  not  so  scrupulous  as  to  how  he  turned  a 
dishonest  penny.  The  ill-paid  English  soldiers  sold 
their  weapons  and  their  powder  cheap  to  the  Dublin 
dealers,  who  retailed  both  the  one  and  the  other  at 
exorbitant  prices  to  the  Irish  enemy. 
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The  old  queen,  on  finding  herself  face  to  face  with 
this  new  danger,  betook  herself  sternly  to  the  crushing 
of  it  In  the  spring  of  1599,  she  sent  over  20,000  in- 
fantry and  1300  horse,  the  largest  army  she  had  ever 
despatched  to  Ireland,  and  put  it  under  the  command 
of  her  favourite,  Lord  Essex,  who  had  recently  won 
golden  opinions  by  his  daring  surprise  of  Cadiz,  where 
he  burnt  the  town  and  sixty  Spanish  galleons  in  the 
harbour.  The  necessity  for  prompt  measures  was 
urgent,  for  it  was  estimated  that  in  Meath  and  the  four 
provinces  the  Irish  had  over  18,000  men  under  arms. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign,  which  had  been  settled 
at  the  council-board  in  England,  was  to  send  round 
the  fleet  to  Ballyshannon  and  Lough  Foyle,  and  so 
occupy  strong  positions  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy ; 
while  Essex,  with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  was  to  invade 
Tyrone  from  the  bases  of  Newry  and  Dundalk.  On 
arriving  at  Dublin,  Essex  seems  to  have  been  persuaded 
by  the  Irish  council,  many  of  whom  had  a  con- 
siderable stake  in  the  new  plantations  in  Munster,  to 
defer  the  campaign  in  the  north  and  to  strike  at  the 
rebellion  in  the  south.  Accordingly,  after  reinforcing 
the  four  Ulster  garrisons,  and  Naas  and  Wicklow,  he 
proceeded  with  7000  men,  accompanied  by  Ormonde, 
along  the  old  highway  through  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary, 
and  captured  the  castle  of  Cahir.  From  here  he  ad- 
vanced to  Limerick,  where  he  was  joined  by  Sir  Conyers 
Clifford,  the  President  of  Connaught,  and  the  Earls  of 
Thomond  and  Clanricarde,  who  of  all  the  Irish  alone 
remained  faithful  to  the  Crown.  He  succeeded  in  re- 
al 
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lieving  Askeaton,  and  turned  homeward  by  way  of 
Fermoy,  Lismore,  and  Kildare.  The  Irish  were  far  too 
cautious  to  be  drawn  into  an  encounter  in  the  field ;  but 
during  the  whole  of  his  expedition  harassed  him  by 
repeated  attacks  more  or  less  serious,  in  which  he  lost 
not  only  rank  and  file,  but  many  veteran  officers.  In 
the  mean  time,  Sir  Conyers  Clifford  had  left  him  and 
returned  to  Connaught;  and,  in  an  attempt  to  relieve 
Colooney  Castle,  was  cut  off  with  half  his  men  by 
O'Donnel  in  the  Curlew  mountains. 

Elizabeth,  who  had  made  great  sacrifices  to  pour 
what  she  had  believed  to  be  an  overwhelming  force 
into  Ireland,  was  furious  at  the  smallness  of  the  results. 
She  taunted  Essex  with  incapacity,  and  upbraided  him 
for  not  attacking  the  heart  of  the  rebellion  in  Ulster. 
But,  angry  as  she  was,  when  he  admitted  that  what  with 
garrisoning  the  fortresses  and  his  losses  from  disease 
and  in  the  field,  his  effective  forces  were  reduced  to 
some  8000  men,  she  sent  him  a  reinforcement  of  2000 
more. 

In  August,  Essex  marched  from  Newry  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Carrickfergus.  Tyrone,  anxious  to  gain  time, 
asked  for  a  parley.  A  conference  was  held  at  a  ford  in 
the  Lagan  between  the  two  earls.  What  passed  at  the 
interview  will  never  be  known ;  but  Essex  agreed  to  an 
armistice,  in  order  to  lay  the  grievances  of  the  Irish 
before  the  queen.  It  was  whispered  that  in  view  of  the 
speedy  death  of  the  old  queen  and  the  possible  acces- 
sion of  the  King  of  the  Scots,  a  traitorous  correspondence 
was  held  between  Essex  and  Tyrone,  in  which  it  was 
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suggested  that  if  Tyrone  would  assist  Essex  to  secure 
the  English  crown,  Ireland  should  be  left  to  the  O'Neils. 
However  this  may  have  been,  another  indignant  letter 
from  Elizabeth,  warning  Essex  that  "  to  trust  this  traitor 
upon  oath,  is  to  trust  a  devil  upon  his  religion,"  deter- 
mined him  to  return  to  England  to  explain  and  defend 
his  conduct.  At  first  he  determined  to  take  with  him  a 
picked  body  of  troops,  and  to  march  on  London ;  but  he 
abandoned  this  idea  to  throw  himself  at  his  sovereign's 
feet,  and  left  Ireland  in  September  never  to  return. 

The  queen  appointed  Charles  Blount  Lord  Mountjoy 
to  be  lord-deputy  in  the  room  of  Essex.  Mountjoy  at 
once  set  to  work  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  army  upon 
a  rigid  and  almost  a  Puritan  scheme.  Not  only  was  the 
punishment  of  death  to  be  inflicted  on  any  person  guilty 
of  such  offences  as  stealing  of  stores,  duelling,  sleeping 
on  duty,  falling  out  of  the  ranks,  or  exceeding  furlough 
u  except  he  can  prove  he  was  stayed  by  the  hand  of 
God,"  but  also  on  those  who  "  spoke  against  the  Holy 
and  Blessed  Trinity,"  or  contravened  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Impiety,  blasphemy,  and  unlawful  oaths 
were  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  so  was  a 
wilful  absence  from  morning  and  evening  prayers. 

As  soon  as  he  had  succeeded  in  recasting  the  army, 
Mountjoy  proceeded  to  increase  the  garrisons  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  to  maintain  the  chain  of  forts  upon 
the  northern  frontier.  Sir  Henry  Dockra  was  sent 
found  to  Lough  Foyle  with  4000  men,  where  he  occupied 
and  fortified  Deny ;  and  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  and  Sir 
Samuel  Bagnal  were  instructed  to  systematically  lay 
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waste  all  the  country  within  reach  of  their  respective 
commands  at  Carrickfergus  and  Newry. 

An  attempt  had  been  made  to  intercept  Tyrone  at 
Mullingar,  on  his  way  back  to  the  north  from  Cork  and 
Tipperaiy  where  he  had  been  receiving  the  homage  of 
the  Southern   Irish ;   but  he  succeeded  in  giving  the 
deputy  the  slip,  and  hastened  back  to  defend  the  line 
of  the  Blackwater.    The  watchful  Mountjoy  now  gave 
him  enough  to  do  in  his  own  territory  to  keep  him  from 
assisting  the  other  rebels ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  tide 
began  to  turn  against  the  insurgents  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland.    Leix  was  overrun,  and  O'Moore  was  shot.    AIL 
the  standing  corn  in  the  country,  to  the  value,  it  was  said,, 
of  over  ;£iooo,  which  had  been  grown  by  the  returned 
Irish  after  the  expulsion  of  the  planters,  was  cut  down 
and  destroyed.     Sir  George  Carew,  the  new  President  of 
Munster  and  brother  to  Sir  Peter,  had  broken  up  the 
league  in  that  province,  and  was  hunting  the  Sugan  Earl 
from  place  to  place,  and  capturing  and  garrisoning  his 
strongholds.    As  Mountjoy  showed  himself  to  be  strong 
and  capable,    so  many  of  the  native  chiefs  began  to 
change  sides.      Mountjoy   and   Carew    accepted   their 
submission  ;  and  put  a  price  of  ;£iooo  on  the  heads  of 
Tyrone  and  the  Sugan  Earl.     Shortly  afterwards  the 
latter  was  handed  over  to  the  President  of  Munster  by  the 
White  Knight,  who  made  his  peace  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  pocketed  the  promised  reward     But  no  bribe 
could  prevail  on  the  Irish  to  betray  "  The  O'Neil,"  in  such 
reverence  was  his  name  and  office  held.    As  events  were: 
marching,  there  was  every  sign  of  the  great  confederacy 
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going  to  pieces,  when  suddenly  a  Spanish  fleet  of  fifty 
sail,  with  3000  men  on  board,  commanded  by  Don  Juan 
del  Aguila,  appeared  in  the  harbour  of  Kinsale. 

The  Spaniards  landed  and  occupied  the  town,  and 
their  fleet  sailed  away.  To  isolate  and,  if  possible,  to 
reduce  them  before  they  could  effect  a  junction  with 
the  Irish  chieftains  was  Mountjoy's  prompt  decision. 
He  and  Carew  brought  up  every  available  man,  even 
withdrawing  the  garrison  from  Armagh,  to  shut  them 
into  the  town  on  the  land  side,  while  some  English 
ships  of  war  blockaded  the  harbour.  A  close  siege  was 
commenced.  O'Donnel  and  Tyrone,  with  all  the  forces 
at  their  command,  each  hurried  from  the  north  to  relieve 
their  Spanish  allies.  An  attempt  made  by  Carew  to 
cut  off  Tyrrel  and  O'Donnel  in  Tipperary  before  Tyrone 
came  up,  was  defeated  by  O'Donnel's  vigilance ;  and  the 
Irish,  eluding  him  by  forced  marches,  pushed  on  by  a 
circuitous  route  to  the  south  coast  of  County  Cork.  Here 
six  more  Spanish  vessels  were  sighted  off  Cape  Clear. 
The  Irish  of  the  rocky  promontories  of  Southern  Cork 
and  Kerry,  who  had  hitherto  looked  on  in  sullen  silence, 
rose  to  a  man,  and  O'Sullivan  of  Beare  and  O'Driscol  of 
Castlehaven  received  Spanish  garrisons  into  the  castles 
of  Dunboy  and  Baltimore. 

Tyrone  effected  a  junction  with  O'Donnel,  and  took 
up  a  threatening  position  to  the  north  of  the  English 
army,  which  was  closing  its  lines  round  Kinsale.  For 
fourteen  days  the  armies  sat  watching  one  another. 
Straitened  for  want  of  food  and  forage,  and  suffering 
bitterly  from  exposure,  the  English  entrenched  themselves. 
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and  from  time  to  tittle  repulsed  the  sallies  from  the  town. 
Their  position  was  growing  extremely  critical ;  they  had 
in  their  turn  become  besieged,  and  though  their  com- 
munications by  sea  were  open,  the  return  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  might  at  any  moment  make  their  surrender  a  mere 
question  of  time.  So  confident  of  success  were  Tyrone 
and  the  Spaniards  that  they  "were  in  contention  whose 
prisoner  the  deputy  should  be  and  whose  the  president.* 
On  December  24th,  Tyrone,  persuaded  against  his  better 
judgment,  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  English  lines. 
Information  of  his  designs  had  been  carried  by  a  deserter 
to  Carew,  and  the  English  were  under  arms  ready  to 
receive  him.  After  a  sharp  conflict  the  Irish  gave  way. 
The  panic  spread  to  the  main  body  ;  the  flying  natives 
streamed  through  the  camp ;  the  rout  became  general, 
and  the  whole  Irish  army  fled  in  hopeless  confusion 
towards  Bandon. 

This  unexpected  deliverance  of  Mountjoy's  force  was 
the  turning  point  of  the  war.  All  hope  of  relieving 
Kinsale  was  abandoned,  and  Tyrone  led  back  his 
broken  regiments  to  defend  the  borders  of  his  own 
country.  O'Donnel  in  despair  fled  to  Spain  to  beg  for 
further  help,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  was  poisoned 
by  an  emissary  from  England.  Del  Aguila  and  the 
Spaniards  surrendered  Kinsale  oh  honourable  terms,  and 
returned  to  Spain,  whither  they  were  accompanied  by 
crowds  of  Irish  refugees  ;  and  Carew  was  left  to  reduce 
the  rock  fortress  of  Dunboy,  which  was  desperately  held 
by  O'Sullivan  Beare. 

The  rebellion  in  Munster  was  now  stamped  out  with 
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awful  ferocity.  No  quarter  was  given  on  either  side. 
The  returning  planters  and  Carew's  flying  columns  laid 
waste  the  whole  country,  "not  leaving  behind  man  or 
beast,  corn  or  cattle."  In  the  north,  the  lord-deputy, 
was  gradually  hemming  in  Tyrone.  A  secure  hold  was 
taken  of  his  country  by  the  fortifying  of  the  two  posi- 
tions of  Mountjoy  and  Charlemont  on  the  south-east,, 
and  Deny,  Donegal,  and  LifTord  on  the  north-west  His 
friends  deserted  him  right  and  left,  and  made  their  sub- 
mission to  the  Government,  which  the  lord-deputy 
would  only  accept  upon  their  "  doing  some  signal  ser- 
vice on  their  own  people,"  that  is,  the  betrayal  of  their 
friends. 

Elizabeth  was  now  slowly  sinking  into  the  grave, 
and  to  terminate  the  war  before  the  chance  arose  of 
a  disputed  succession  was  all  important.  There  was 
great  apprehension  of  a  fresh  descent  on  the  Irish  coast 
by  a  Spanish  fleet,  which  would  be  removed  were  hostili- 
ties to  cease.  Tyrone,  though  not  yet  a  hunted  fugitive, 
saw  that  all  hope  of  final  success  was  gone.  His  terri- 
tory was  so  wasted  that  the  people  were  dying  of  star- 
vation by  hundreds  ;  the  country  was  strewed  with 
unburied  carcases;  while  an  active  and  determined  enemy 
was  gradually  drawing  the  net  more  tightly  round  him. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  came  in  person  under  a 
safe-conduct  to  Mellifont,  and  terms  were  come  to : 
honourable,  indeed,  to  Tyrone,  and  sufficiently  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Crown.  The  earl  made  his  submission.  He 
surrendered  his  estates,  and  renounced  for  ever  all  claims 
to  the  title  of  "O'Neil,"  or  suzerainty  over  his  neigh* 
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hours.  He  abjured  alliances  with  all  foreign  powers, 
especially  Spain;  and  promised  to  introduce  English 
laws  and  customs  into  Tyrone.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  to  receive  a  full  pardon  and  a  regrant  of  his  title 
and  lands  by  letters  patent,  and  a  general  amnesty  was 
given  to  his  followers,  and  the  full  possession  of  their 
estates.  At  the  moment  when  Tyrone  was  on  his  knees 
before  the  deputy  at  Mellifont,  Elizabeth  had  already 
breathed  her  last. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   INTRODUCTION  OF  ENGLISH  IDEAS. 

A.D.   1603-1606. 

MOTJNTJOY  and  Carew  had  now  stamped  out  every 
spark  of  rebellion  in  every  part  of  Ireland.  The  power 
of  the  Irish  was  completely  broken  by  the  process  of 
starvation.  The  system  pursued  both  in  the  south  and 
in  the  north  of  destroying  the  crops,  removed  the  whole 
source  of  sustenance  on  which  the  mass  of  the  people 
depended.  To  add  to  the  loss  of  the  food  at  hand, 
Elizabeth's  practice  of  debasing  the  coin  had  doubled 
and  trebled  the  price  of  every  purchaseable  article, 
and  a  fatal  pestilence  had  followed  upon  the  famine. 
The  people  in  Ulster  died  of  hunger  by  thousands. 
Moryson,  who  was  Mountjoy's  secretary,  and  afterwards 
President  of  Ulster,  tells  awful  stories  of  how  the  car- 
cases of  people  lay  in  ditches,  their  dead  mouths  green 
with  the  docks  and  nettles  on  which  they  had  en- 
deavoured to  support  life.  How  young  children  were 
trapped  and  eaten  by  the  starving  women  who  were 
hiding  in  the  woods  on  the  Newry ;  and  how  he  and 
Sir  Arthur  Chichester  witnessed  the  horrible  spectacle  of 
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three   young  children  devouring  the   entrails  of  their 
dead  mother. 

The  subjugation  was  ruthlessly  accomplished ;  but 
we  must  remember  that  the  nature  of  the  country 
was  such  that  it  could  not  well  be  subdued  by  the 
recognized  methods  of  warfare  pursued  against  more 
civilized  countries.  There  was  no  central  government 
in  Ireland  with  whom  the  lord-deputy  could  treat. 
There  was  no  capital  city  or  fortress,  no  arsenal  or  camp, 
the  capture  of  which  would  paralyze  all  after  efforts  at 
resistance.  The  whole  island  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
impassable  to  an  army.  There  were  a  few  main  roads 
radiating  from  Dublin ;  the  great  highway  to  Galway ; 
the  high  road  to  Carrickfergus  along  the  coast ;  the  high 
road,  also  along  the  coast,  to  Wexford;  and  the  great 
road  by  way  of  Naas  over  Leighlin  bridge  to  Kilkenny, 
and  thence,  breaking  through  the  hills  at  Cahir,  to  the 
city  of  Cork,  a  branch  from  which  led  round  by  Limerick 
to  the  fortress  of  Athlone.  Along  these  main  lines  oi 
communication  the  deputies  had  hitherto  always  pro- 
ceeded in  all  their  raids  or  "  hostings,"  marching  from 
blockhouse  to  blockhouse,  and  from  one  walled  town  t6 
another,  along  the  line,  and  laying  waste  the  enemy's  land 
as  they  went.  The  country  lying  between  and  beyond 
these  main  arteries  was  either  mountainous,  or  boggy,  or 
densely  wooded,  with  patches  of  cultivated  and  pasture 
land  interspersed  amongst  it  Into  these  impenetrable 
fastnesses  the  natives,  on  the  approach  of  the  royal 
forces,  invariably  retired,  and  it  was  hopeless  and  highly 
dangerous  to  follow  them.    To  send  an  invading  army 
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against  such  an  enemy  in  such  a  country  was  Kke  strik- 
ing a  feather-bed — no  resistance  was  made,  and  no  result 
was  produced.  Mountjoy  and  Carew  came  at  the  end 
of  a  long  line  of  soldiers  who  had  broken  their  hearts  in 
the  endeavour  to  subdue  the  Irish  with  insufficient  forces. 
They  now  had  the  men  at  their  command,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  do  their  business  thoroughly.  They  did  so  in  the 
only  way  in  which  they  could  hope  to  succeed,  namely, 
planting  garrisons  at  intervals  in  the  disaffected  country, 
keeping  up  the  lines  of  communication  effectually  be- 
tween them  and  the  old  fortified  positions,  scouring  the 
intervening  country  with  small  parties  of  horse  and  foot, 
burning  the  huts,  driving  the  cattle,  and  utterly  laying 
waste  every  patch  of  cultivation. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Irish  were  still  in,  or  rather 
had  sunk  back  into,  a  semi-barbarous  condition.  The 
incessant  fighting  amongst  themselves  and  the  Norman 
settlers,  and  afterwards  the  desolating  wars  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  had  effectually  checked  their  progress 
towards  civilization.  Their  only  wealth  was  cattle. 
There  was  very  little  actual  money  in  use,  and  fines  and 
cesses  were  paid  and  taken  in  kind.  The  Anglo-Irish 
lords  and  the  Irish  chieftains  were  many  of  them  fairly 
educated,  though  we  find  a  large  proportion  of  the  latter 
executed  their  indentures  of  submission  by  subscribing 
their  mark.  They  lived  in  moated  stone  castles,  some 
of  which  had  lead  roofs ;  and  their  dress  was  a  shirt  dyed 
with  saffron,  a  short  jacket  with  wide  sleeves,  and  over 
all  a  cloak  of  fur.  The  class  below,  or  the  gentry,  lived 
a  good  deal  rougher  life,  especially  those  of  Ulster,  where 
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some,  indeed,  occupied  clay  houses  with  raftered  roofs, 
but  more  lived  in  rude  cabins,  built  for  safety  on  small 
islands  in  the  midst  of  large  pools  of  water.  Chimneys 
were  unknown,  the  smoke  from  the  fire  in  the  centre 
coming  out  at  a  hole  in  the  roof.  Furniture  and  bedding 
they  had  none,  a  heap  of  straw  or  rushes  doing  duty  for 
the  latter.  Their  usual  food  was  oat-cake,  strong  cheese 
and  butter,  and  milk ;  the  better  sort  indulging  in  joints, 
fowls,  rabbits,  and  bacon.  Their  ordinary  clothing  was 
made  of  home-spun  wool  and  flax,  but  their  fighting 
attire  was  a  quilted  leathern  jacket,  with  long  hose  and 
leathern  boots.  The  poor  churls  were  in  a  miserable 
condition ;  they  lived  where  they  could  and  how  they 
could;  they  commonly  went  stark  naked,  even  the 
women.  They  slept  in  the  same  hovel  and  on  the  same 
litter  as  their  beasts ;  they  lived,  when  they  could  get  it, 
on  the  flesh  of  swine  and  horses  which  had  died  of 
disease;  more  often  on  milk  and  curds.  Nothing  would 
induce  them  to  kill  a  cow  for  food,  unless  it  was  old  and 
gave  no  milk. 

The  chief,  nearly  the  only,  industry  was  cattle- 
growing  ;  large  herds  were  still  pastured  on  the  common 
lands  of  the  tribe,  flocks  of  sheep  still  throve  on  the 
uplands,  and  droves  of  hogs  were  still  turned  out  to 
grub  in  the  woods.  A  considerable  amount  of  grain, 
chiefly  oats  and  barley,  was  grown,  partly  for  food,  partly 
for  the  production  of  "usquebagh"  or  whisky,  and  partly 
for  exportation ;  the  ploughing  being  accomplished  with 
the  help  of  five  or  six  horses  abreast,  which  were  fastened 
to  the  plough  by  their  tails.    The  towns,  especially  the 
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towns  on  the  sea-coast,  approximated  far  more  to  the 
towns  in  England  They  were  well  walled  and  fortified, 
and  the  houses  were  substantial,  and  built  with  regularity. 
The  citizens  lived  and  dressed  like  English  people,  and 
carried  on  a  considerable  export  trade  in  corn,  flax, 
wool,  hides,  lead,  and  timber.  The  fisheries,  both  sea 
and  fresh- water,  which  were  extremely  abundant,  appear 
to  have  been  generally  neglected. 

Into  this  battered,  ruined,  famine-wasted,  plague- 
stricken  inheritance  came  James  VI.  of  Scotland  in 
1603.  He  had  coquetted  considerably  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  both  at  home  and  abroad  prior  to  the 
queen's  decease,  and  this  had  raised  hopes  in  the 
Romanists  of  Ireland  that  the  old  forms  of  religion 
would  be  restored.  In  this  they  were  grievously  dis- 
appointed. The  citizens  of  the  corporate  towns  of  the 
south,  who  were  rejoicing  "  that  Jezebel  was  dead,"  and 
had  rather  prematurely  taken  steps  to  reintroduce  the 
mass,  were  roughly  brought  to  their  senses  ;  and  a  royal 
proclamation  was  issued  to  the  effect  that  no  tolerance 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  would  be  given ;  that 
all  Jesuits  and  Romish  priests  should  quit  the  country ; 
and  that  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
which  Elizabeth  had  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter, 
would  be  strictly  enforced. 

This  course  was  adopted,  partly  under  pressure  from 
the  growing  Puritan  party  in  England,  and  partly  in 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Irish  council,  who  were 
gradually  developing  the  theory  that  the  Popish  priests 
were  at  the  bottom  of  all  Irish  disaffection.    There  is  no 
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doubt  that  at  this  time  great  numbers  of  English,  Irish, 
and  Spanish  Jesuits  had  openly  swarmed  over  into 
Ireland  from  the  continent,  as  they  had  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives  secretly  invaded  England  from  Douay  and  St. 
Omen  They  had  taken  a  most  active  part  in  the  recent 
wars,  many  of  them  even  fighting  desperately  in  the 
field.  The  Pope,  too,  had  organized  a  complete  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy ;  regularly  appointing,  as  vacancies 
fell,  archbishops  and  suffragans  to  all  the  Irish  sees. 
Still,  though  many  Jesuits  and  friars  had  been  hanged, 
there  had  been  as  yet  no  general  persecution  of  the  laity. 
Numbers  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  had  fought  in  Mount- 
joy's  army ;  and  all  the  English  Pale,  though  Roman 
Catholics  to  a  man,  were  strictly  loyal. 

Mountjoy,  rewarded  with  the  earldom  of  Devonshire, 
had  returned  to  England.  He  had  been  succeeded  by 
Sir  Arthur  Chichester.  Sir  Arthur  was  a  man  of  strong 
Puritan  tendencies,  and  determined  to  act  rigorously  on 
the  proclamation.  Accordingly,  sixteen  of  the  aldermen 
and  chief  citizens  of  Dublin  were  ordered  to  attend  divine 
service  in  Christchurch  ;  and  on  their  not  appearing, 
were  heavily  fined  and  flung  into  prison  by  order  of  the 
Castle  phamber.  Great  indignation  was  felt  throughout 
the  Pale.  The  Roman  Catholic  peers  and  gentry  peti- 
tioned the  king ;  but  the  instigators  of  this  movement 
were  imprisoned,  and  Sir  Patrick  Barnewell  sent  to 
England  and  confined  in  the  Tower.  The  taking  of  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy  was  enforced  on  all  persons  called  to 
fill  any  office,  civil  or  military ;  which  practically  excluded 
all  Roman   Catholics  from  the  magistracy,  the  privy 
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council,  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  the  army.  The  penalty 
of  twelve  pence  for  not  attending  church  on  every  Sun- 
day and  holy  day,  was  sternly  exacted  by  the  lord- 
deputy,  in  Meath  and  West  Meath,  in  King's  and 
Queen's  Counties,  and  by  the  presidential  courts  in  the 
towns  of  Munster  and  Connaught.  And  Sir  John  Davis, 
the  attorney-general,  the  leading  spirit  in  the  Council, 
flattered  himself  that  a  great  reformation  was  being 
effected  "  through  the  civil  magistrate." 

In  England  legislation  had  formed  habits  which  had 
resulted  in  a  general  change  of  faith.  The  Irish  Govern- 
ment fondly  imagined  that  they  could  effect  the  same 
thing  in  Ireland.  Elizabeth,  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  had  founded  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  endowed  it  with  the  lands  of  the  Monastery 
of  All  Hallows,  King  James  greatly  increased  its  en- 
dowments. He  very  wisely  had  the  Bible  and  the  Liturgy 
translated  into  Irish,  and  copies  of  the  same  were  sup- 
plied to  the  parish  churches.  But  unfortunately  the 
parish  clergy  were  Englishmen,  "  like  the  priests  of  Jero- 
boam, taken  from  the  basest  of  the  people,"  who  knew 
no  Irish,  and  consequently  could  not  make  use  of  the 
books,  and  their  flocks  profited  nothing.  Sir  John 
Davis  complains  of  the  character  of  the  clergy,  and 
thus  sums  up  the  case :  "  The  churches  are  ruined  and 
fallen  down.  There  is  no  divine  service,  no  christening 
of  children,  no  receiving  of  the  sacrament,  no  Christian 
meeting  or  assembly,  no  not  once  a  year ;  in  a  word,  no 
more  demonstration  of  religion  than  amongst  Tartars  and 
■cannibals."  And  yet  the  Government  wondered  that  the 
people  clung  to  the  friars  upon  the  hill-side. 
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King  James,  as  soon  as  he  had  leisure  to  turn  to 
Ireland,  determined  to  enforce  order  over  the  whole 
island.    The  old  Brehon  law  was  to  be  utterly  abolished, 
and  the  means  of  appealing  to  English  law  brought 
within  the  reach  of  every  one.     Ulster  was  first  of  all 
to  be  settled,  and  provision  made  for  the  security  of  the 
inferior  members  of  the  sept    After  obtaining  a  regrant 
of  their  territory  from  Henry  VIII.,  the  chieftains  had 
continued  to  oppress  the  other  members  of  the  tribe 
with  their  customary  exactions ;  and  James's  professed 
object  was  to  protect  this   class.    Accordingly,  when 
Tyrone  and  the  other  chiefs  of  Ulster  renewed  their 
submission  to  James  and  received  their  letters  patent, 
he  compelled  them  to  accept  as  defined  freehold  estates 
their  own  demesne  lands  only,  and  to  give  up  all  claim 
to  the  rest  of  the  tribal  land,  otherwise  occupied,  only 
reserving  to  them  a  fixed  rent-charge  out  of  these  lands,, 
for  which  their  irregular  "  cosherings  "  were  commuted. 
The  sub-chiefs  were  confirmed  in  the  land  occupied  by 
them,  which  was  defined  in  the  same    manner,   and 
accepted  as  an  estate  in  fee  subject  to  the  payment  of  the 
rent-charge ;  and  in  this  way  it  was  hoped  that  a  regular 
system  of  land-holding,  according  to  the  English  tenure,, 
would  be  developed  out  of  the  old  tribal  system. 

This  scheme,  however,  only  provided  for  the  more 
powerful  members  of  the  tribes,  and  took  no  account  of 
the  inferior  members,  each  of  whom  in  their  degree  had 
an  undeniable,  if  somewhat  indefinite,  interest  in  the 
tribal  land.  Sir  John  Davis,  who  carried  out  the  plan, 
seems  to  have  thought  he  had  -gone  quite  far  enough  in 
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erecting  the  sub-chiefs  into  freeholders ;  his  real  object 
being,  not  so  much  to  protect  their  interests,  as  to  weaken 
the  power  of  the  chieftains.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
that  the  humblest  member  of  the  tribe  should,  if  strict 
justice  were  done,  have  received  his  allotment  out  of 
the  common  territory ;  and  the  result  of  his  settlement 
accordingly  was,  that  the  tribal  land  was  cut  up  into 
a  number  of  large  freehold  estates,  which  were  given 
to  the  most  important  personages  amongst  the  native 
Irish,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  tenants  at  will. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  great  revolution  in  land 
tenure,  royal  commissions  were  issued  to  survey  the 
country,  and  to  inquire  into  titles.  Provision  was  made 
that  two  judges  should  go  circuit  twice  a  year  to  try 
offences  against  the  law,  and  claims  to  property,  by 
the  help  of  juries,  in  supersession  of  the  Brehon's 
arbitrations.  All  the  shires  were  formally  recognized, 
and  sheriffs  and  coroners  appointed  to  each.  A 
decision  of  the  Queen's  Bench  in  Dublin  in  an  eject- 
ment suit  decided  that  the  law  of  Tanistry  and  gavel- 
kind was  nothing  but  "  a  lewd  and  damnable  custom ;  '■' 
and  that  land  was  descendible  only  according  to  the 
limitations  of  English  law.* 

The  immediate  result  of  this  was  that  the  northern 
chiefs  found  themselves  plunged  in  litigation.  Tyrone 
had  a  lawsuit  with  O'Kane  in  respect  of  his  seigniorial 
rights  over  O'Kane's  territory ;  and  on  the  case  being 
tried  by  the  Council,  it  was  conveniently  discovered  that 

•  McBrieii  v.  (fCaUaghan^  Davy's  Reps.,  pp.  28,  49. 
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neither  party  had  any  right  to  the  subject-matter  in 
dispute,  but  that  it  had  been  vested  in  the  Crown  since 
1 570 !  The  Bishop  of  Deny  had  a  claim  against  O'Kane 
with  regard  to  certain  Church  land,  upon  which  the 
bishop  charged  him  with  having  made  encroachments. 
And  so  the  actions  multiplied,  and  the  lawyers  throve. 

Tyrone  had  been  over  to  the  English  court ;  had  been 
graciously  received  by  the  king ;  and  had  returned  to 
Ireland  with  the  intention  of  settling  down  as  a  loyal 
subject.  Rory  O'Donnel,  Red  Hugh's  younger  brother, 
had  also  made  his  peace  with  the  Crown.  He  had  been 
.created  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  and  received  a  grant  of  the 
county  of  Donegal,  his  brother  the  O'Donnel's  country. 

Though  shorn  of  a  great  deal  of  their  influence,  these 
great  chieftains  might  still  be  dangerous ;  and  the 
Government  accordingly  watched  them  narrowly  for  any 
opportunity  to  destroy  them.  Sir  John  Davis  had  in- 
stituted a  galling  system  of  espionage  over  Ulster,  so 
that  Tyrone  complained  that  "he  could  not  even  drink 
>a  full  carouse  of  sack,  but  the  State  was  within  a  few 
hours  advertised  thereof."  Insulted  by  the  king's 
officers,  harassed  by  litigation,  and  worried  by  spies,  he 
appears  to  have  dropped  some  incautious  words  to 
Lord  Delvin,  and  the  latter  seems  to  have  held  some 
secret  conversation  with  Tyrconnel  at  Maynooth  Castle, 
when  on  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  vague  talk  was  in  any  way 
serious;  but  whatever  it  was,  Lord  Howth,  who  was 
admitted  by  the  Government  to  be  unworthy  of  credit, 
managed  to  obtain  an  inkling  of  it,  developed  it  into 
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a  cut-and-dried  plot  to  seize  the  Castle  and  murder  the 
deputy,  and  embodied  it  in  a  letter,  which  he  purposely 
dropped  at  the  door  of  the  council  chamber. 

Tyrone,  who  was  shortly  to  appear  in  London  on  the 
hearing  of  the  appeal  in  the  suit  with  O'Kane,  received 
information  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  arrest  him  on  his  arrival  in  England  ;  and  he  and 
Tyrconnel  determined  in  a  panic  to  fly  to  the  continent. 
They  hastened  with  their  families  on  board  a  vessel 
lying  in  Lough  Swilly,  and  eventually  reached  Rome, 
where  Tyrconnel  died  the  following  year,  and  Tyrone, 
broken  and  blind,  lingered  eight  years  longer.  Lord 
Delvin  was  formally  arrested,  and  made  a  compre- 
hensive confession.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  created 
Earl  of  Westmeath  ;  and  Lord  Howth  was  rewarded 
by  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse. 

A  few  months  after  the  flight  of  the  earls,  O'Dogherty 
of  Innishowen  and  some  of  the  O'Donnels  broke  out 
into  a  futile  revolt  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  island. 
They  were  promptly  crushed,  and  a  hunted  remnant  of 
their  following  ruthlessly  exterminated  in  their  last 
refuge,  Tony  Island.  In  the  mean  time,  O'Kane  had 
been  put  on  his  trial  for  treason,  a  charge  for  which 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  shadow  of  founda- 
tion. But  as  a  Donegal  jury  had  recently  acquitted 
Sir  Neal  O'Donnel,  it  was  considered  unsafe  to  try  to 
obtain  a  legal  conviction  in  Ulster,  and  he  was  forwarded 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  afterwards  died.     So,  one  by  one, 

* 

the  heads  of  the  Ulster  poppies  were  falling. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  PLANTATION  OF  ULSTER.      A.D.    l6ll. 

NOTHING  could  have  been  more  opportune  for  James's 
schemes  for  "  pacifying "  Ulster  than  the  flight  of  the 
earls.  The  door  was  at  once  thrown  open  for  a  wide 
and  wholesale  plantation  of  all  the  north.  By  the 
"  treason "  of  the  chiefs,  six  counties  were  held,  by  a 
stretch  even  of  English  law,  to  be  escheated  to  the  Crown. 
The  whole  map  of  Ulster  was  a  clean  chart,  for  the  king 
to  draw  upon  as  he  .pleased.  The  opportunity,  most 
gratifying  to  the  pedantic  vanity  of  James,  was  given  to 
constitute  a  new  social  and  political  system.  The  old 
order  of  things  was  to  be  clean  wiped  out,  and  a  new 
creation  was  to  come  into  existence,  "  as  if  his  majesty 
were  to  begin  a  new  plantation  in  some  part  of  America." 
According  to  English  law,  all  that  would  have  fallen 
to  the  Crown  was  the  freehold  lands  of  the  persons 
attainted.  But  though  it  suited  the  Government  in  1604 
to  cut  down  the  rights  of  the  chieftains  to  their  demesnes, 
to  exalt  the  lesser  chiefs  into  freeholders,  and  to  hold 
out  fixity  of  tenure  as  the  great  benefit  to  be  obtained  by 
the  introduction  of  English  law  and  the  creation  of  shire- 
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ground  ;  in  1610  the  theory  was  that  the  fee  of  the  chief- 
tains extended  to  the  whole  soil  of  Ulster,  and  that  the 
newly  created  freeholders  were  no  better  than  tenants  at 
will. 

The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  make  the  new  planta- 
tion a  success.  Three  royal  commissions  were  at  work 
in  1608,  1609,  and  1610.  Long  and  anxiously  were 
the  scheme  and  its  details  discussed  by  the  king  and 
Sir  Arthur  Chichester  with  Sir  John  Davis  and  the 
other  commissioners.  The  plantation  in  Munster  had 
been  an  acknowledged  failure,  by  reaspn  of  the  enormous 
size  of  the  grants  made  to  the  undertakers.  The 
grantees,  who  were  top  big  to  settle  and  farm  per- 
sonally, drew  the  rents,  and  took  no  trouble  to  plant 
English  farmers  on  the  land,  but  suffered  the  Irish  to 
continue  in  occupation.  The  plantations  of  Leix  and 
Offaly  had  been  equally  a  failure,  because  the  English 
planters  and  the  old  Irish  had  been  allowed  to  live  as 
neighbours  in  unrestricted  intercourse. 

These  errors  were  to  be  avoided  in  Ulster.  The  tracts 
granted  were  to  be  of  a  manageable  extent ;  the  natives 
were  to  have  locations  of  their  own,  to  which  they  were 
to  be  removed;  the  new  settlers  drawn  from  England 
and  Scotland  were  to  be  massed  and  grouped  together, 
so  as  to  be  a  strength  and  protection  to  each  other ;  and 
the  "swords-men,"  the  turbulent  gentry  whose  occupa- 
tion was  gone  with  the  war,  and  who  were  an  idle  and 
dangerous  class,  were  to  be  shipped  to  Sweden  and 
induced  to  enlist  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  or  to  be 
transplanted  into  convenient  places  in  Kerry,  Tipperary* 
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and  Roscommon.    The  escheated  lands,  both  temporal 
and  Church  lands,  which  were  all  brought  into  "  hotch- 
pot," were  to  be  divided  into  lots  of  2000,  1500,  and 
1000  acres  each,  and  to  be  granted,  at  a  reserved  quit- 
rent  of  \\d.%  2d.,  and  2\d.  per  acre,  in  fee  partly  to 
English    and    Scotch    undertakers,    partly   to   English 
"  servitors  " — that  is,  those  who  had  held  civil  or  military 
appointments  during  the  war — and  partly  to  the  native 
Irish.     Reservations  were  made  for  the  Crown,  for  the 
bishoprics,  for  the  building  of  free  schools,  and  the 
erection  of  forts  and   corporate   towns.     The  country 
was  mapped  out  into  parishes ;  and  portions  of  glebe 
were  allotted  in  each  for  the  support  of  the  parochial 
clergy.     Every  undertaker  of  the  larger  lots  wa$  bound 
in  a  bond  of  £400  within  four  years  to  build  a  castle  or 
foansion-house  and  a  bawn,  and  within  five  years  to 
plant  on  his  estate  four  fee-farmers  each  on  120  acres* 
six  leaseholders  each  on  100  acres,  and  eight  families  of 
skilled  workmen  and  labourers.    Every  undertaker  of 
the  smaller  lots  was  under  similar  and  proportionate 
obligations.    No  land  was  to  be  sub-let  for  less  than 
twenty-one  years,  nor  was  it  to  be  alienated  for  five 
years  to  come  to  any  one  but  the  tenants  themselves. 
All  tenants  were  to  build  houses  and  keep  good  store  of 
arms.    The  houses  were  to  be  built  in  groups  so  as  to 
form  towns  and  villages,  and  not  to  be  isolated  and  scat- 
tered.  All  the  grantees  and  their  tenants  were  to  take  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy.   None  of  the  undertakers  were  to  be 
permitted  to  take  the  natives  as  tenants.     Only  the  ser- 
vitors and  the  Church  were  permitted  in  their  own  dis- 
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cretion  to  let  a  farm  to  an  Irishman.  The  corporation  of 
London  and  the  twelve  city  guilds  agreed  to  take  up  the 
whole  county  of  Coleraine,  upon  the  terms  that  they 
would  maintain  the  forts  of  Culmore,  Coleraine,  and 
Deny*  In  aid  of  their  undertaking,  the  king  created  the 
order  of  baronets  who  bear  on  their  coat  the  bloody 
hand  of  Ulster  with  which  the  shield  of  the  O'Neils  was 
charged,  and  each  recipient  of  the  patent  was  bound  to 
pay  into  the  exchequer  three  years'  pay  of  a  soldier  for 
service  in  Ulster. 

As  a  most  necessary  preliminary,  an  accurate  survey 
of  the  whole  of  the  confiscated  country  was  made,  the 
surveyors  taking  their  measurements  under  the  pro- 
tection of  mounted  troopers ;  and  the  commissioners, 
supported  by  the  military,  collecting  evidence,  by  the 
help  of  grand  juries  in  each  county,  of  what  land  was 
temporal  and  what  was  ecclesiastical  property*  A  pro- 
clamation was  then  issued,  stating  what  land  was  assigned 
to  the  undertakers,  to  the  servitors,  and  to  the  natives 
respectively.  The  natives  fetched  down  Dublin  lawyers 
to  argue  that  they  had  estates  of  inheritance  which  would 
not  be  forfeited  on  the  attainder  of  their  desmesne  lords, 
and  to  plead  the  king's  public  proclamation,  given  five 
years  before  on  the  flight  of  the  earls,  that  all  the  inhabi- 
tants should  be  secured  in  their  possessions,  and  that  he 
had  specially  taken  them  under  his  protection.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  that  legal  sycophant  Sir  John  Davis 
was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  that  his  sophistries  and, 
ingenious  quibbles  soon  put  the  presuming  Dublin 
lawyers  to  silence. 
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Slowly  and  sullenly  the  Irish  gentry  removed  them- 
selves and  their  belongings  into  the  contracted  locations 
to  which  they  had  been  appointed,  away  from  the  "  fat 
lands  "  to  the  "  lean  lands,"  from  the  rich  pasture  to  the 
barren  moor.  Slowly  and  sullenly  the  mass  of  the 
people  followed  them,  thrust  out  of  their  homes,  to  find 
new  refuges  wherein  to  lay  their  heads  ;  some  amongst 
the  servitors,  some  in  the  "lean  lands,"  some  trans- 
planted in  gangs  at  the  command  of  the  Government 
into  waste  land  which  no  one  wanted  in  Munster  and 
in  Connaught.  Exiled  to  make  room  for  the  planters, 
evicted,  though  promised  security,  they  wandered  forth, 
bearing  in  their  hearts  a  store  of  bitter  hatred  for  the 
invaders  who  had  broken  faith  with  them  ;  and  yearning 
for  the  vengeance,  which  they  were  to  snatch  in  1641. 

The  whole  of  the  six  counties  which  were  confiscated 
contained  about  2,836,837  Irish,  or  according  to  modem 
surveys  in  English  measure,  3,785,057  acres.  Of  this 
four-fifths  were  barren  or  "  lean  "  land,  and  5 1 1,465  Irish 
acres  were  valuable  or  "fat"  land.  The  bulk  of  the 
Irish  were  cleared  from  the  fat  land  into  the  lean  land  ; 
and  the  511,465  acres  were  partly  reserved  for  public 
purposes,  and  partly  divided  amongst  50  English  and  59 
Scotch  undertakers,  60  servitors,  286  natives  "  of  good 
merit,"  and  the  London  companies.  The  286  natives 
obtained  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  show  the  way  in  which  the  land  was 
apportioned  : — 
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English  undertakers  50  in  number 
Scotch  undertakers  59  in  number 
Servitors,  60  in  number       • 
Meritorious  natives  286  in  number 
London  guilds 
Trinity  College,  Dublin 
Bishops,  and  deans  and  chapters 
Glebes  for  parochial  clergy  . 

Free  schools  •        • 

Corporate  towns  and  forts  • 

Several  persons  as  abbey  lands    • 
Restored  to  certain  individual  Irishmen 

Total 


Acres. 

81,500 

81,000 

49.914 
52,279 

61,437 
9,600 

77,666 

19,268 

2,700 

47,101 

21,552 
7,448 


.  51M65 


The  object  of  James  was  to  introduce  a  thoroughly 
Protestant  and  anti-Irish  element,  which  should  dominate 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  natives.  The  success  of  the 
plantation  became  apparent  in  a  few  years,  when  com- 
missioners were  sent  down  to  inspect  the  progress  which 
was  being  made.  The  English  and  Scotch  gentry  who 
had  taken  up  the  land,  were  bond  fide  occupying  it  with 
their  wives  and  families.  The  Londoners  had  fortified 
Deny — London  Deny,  as  thenceforward  it  was  called — 
with  ramparts  twelve  feet  thick,  drawbridges,  and  battle- 
mented  gates.  Fair  castles,  handsome  mansions,  and 
substantial  farm-buildings  were  springing  up  in  every 
part  of  the  country  ;  "  fulling  mills  "  and  "  corn  mills  " 
were  utilizing  the  ample  water-power;  windmills  were 
spinning  on  the  rising  ground  ;  lime  kilns  were  smoking, 
in  preparation  for  more  extensive  building  operations. 
There  were  smiling  gardens  and  orchards  and  fields  in 
¥  good  tillage  after  the  English  manner."    Market  towns 

*  For  a  list  of  the  undertakers  and  servitors  see  Appendix  III, 
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and  villages  were  rising,  with  paved  streets  and  well- 
built  houses  and  churches ;  schools  and  bridges  were  in 
course  of  construction. 

Nevertheless,  the  complete  scheme  was  never  carried 
out  in  its  entirety;  nor  was  it  possible  that  it  should 
be  so.     If  all  the  natives  had  been  removed  to  a  man 
the  planters  would  have  had  .no  labourers.     Though 
numbers  of  Scotch  and  English  hands  were  introduced, 
the  full  complement  was  far  from   made  up,  and  the 
temptation  was  considerable  to  keep  on  the  Irish,  who 
were  ready  at  hand,' and  willing,  to  become  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.     The  necessity  of  this  was 
admitted  by  the  Government ;  and  the  king's  warrants 
for  the  removal  of  the  natives  were  from  time  to  time 
suspended  to  meet  the  difficulty.     The  consequence  was 
that,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  planters'  grants,  many 
Irish  were  taken  as  tenants  ;  the  planters  even  offering 
to  pay  double  quit-rent  to  the  Crown  if  permitted  to 
employ  native  labour ;  and  the  natives  outbidding  the 
strangers  by  promises  to  pay  higher  rent  to  the  land- 
owners.    The  planters  in   many    cases    violated  their 
agreements  with   the  Crown   in   another,  way.     They 
refused  or  neglected  to  give  definite  leases  of  twenty- 
one  years  to  their  English  and  Scotch  tenants ;  and 
many  of  these,  who  had  been  induced  on  promise  of 
a  lease  to  take  farms  and  expend  money  thereon,  retired 
in  disgust  into  England,  and  sold  their  interest  in  the 
holdings,  and  the  value  of  the  capital  they  had  sunk 
in  the  land,  to  the  natives,  who  were  only  too  ready  to 
get  back  on  to  the  soil  at  any  price  and  at  any  risk. 
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These  practices  were  winked  at  by  the  planters,  who 
were  glad  to  get  less  independent  tenants,  until  the 
custom  of  selling  and  buying  the  tenant  right  became 
established  in  Ulster  as  a  recognized  portion  of  the 
unwritten  law  of  the  province. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  MUZZLING  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT.     A.D.    1613. 

THE  momentous  revolution  in  Ulster  had  been  accom- 
plished through  the  instrumentality  of  royal  proclama- 
tions and  royal  warrants,  following  upon  verdicts  of 
"guilty"  wrung  from  the  juries  before  which  the  earls  had 
in  their  absence  been  indicted.  It  was  now  thought 
desirable  to  put  the  seal  of  legality  upon  what  had 
occurred  by  summoning  a  Parliament  and  passing  an 
act  of  attainder  against  them. 

Great  wrestlings  of  spirit  did  the  king  and  the 
deputy  and  Sir  George  Carew  endure  in  respect  of 
the  composition  of  this  Parliament.  The  spirit  of  re- 
ligious intolerance  was  now  fully  awake.  Every  Irish 
interest  was  identified  with  Popery  ;  every  English 
interest  with  Protestantism.  The  Government  had  de- 
termined to  convert  Ireland  to  the  reformed  faith  by 
the  terrors  of  the  law.  And  in  order  to  have  a  Parlia- 
ment which  would  work,  it  was  necessary  in  their  eyes 
that  there  should  be  a  competent  Protestant  majority. 
Seeing  that  the  freeholders  of  the  greater  part  of  Ire- 
land and  almost  all  the  burgesses  were  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  persuasion,  it  was  a  moral  certainty  that  at  a 
free  election  only  a  very  small  number  of  Protestants 
would  be  returned.  How  to  avoid  this  difficulty  was 
the  task  which  fell  to  Carew  and  Sir  John  Davis ;  and 
after  weighing  the  reports  of  the  provincial  presidents, 
and  balancing  the  pros  and  cons,  they  calculated  that  by 
incorporating  the  infant  towns  which  were  projected  and 
partly  built  in  Ulster,  and  certain  judiciously  selected 
garrison  towns  elsewhere,  to  the  number  of  forty,  these, 
with  the  representatives  of  the  newly  planted  counties, 
would  be  sufficient  to  swamp  the  "  recusants "  of  the 
other  three  quarters  of  the  kingdom.  They  felt  safe 
with  respect  to  the  peers,  for  they  reckoned  that  "  of  the 
forty-four  spiritual  and  temporal  we  may  assure  our- 
selves of  the  nineteen  bishops ;  of  the  temporal  lords, 
three  are  under  age,  and  five  are  Protestants,  and  so  we 
shall  sway  the  Upper  House  by  seven  voices."  It  was 
the  Commons  who  were  the  stumbling-block.  There 
were  thirty-three  counties  in  all ;  Wicklow  having  been 
recently  carved  out  of  the  county  of  Dublin ;  and  that 
portion  of  the  present  county  of  Tipperary  in  which 
Holy  Cross  is  situated,  being  reckoned  as  a  separate 
shire  by  the  name  of  "  the  Crosse." 

Moryson,  the  President  of  Munster,  reported  that 
there  might  be  as  many  as  ten  Protestant  knights  of 
the  shire  returned  for  his  presidency,  the  only  free- 
holders in  the  greater  part  of  the  province  being  of  the 
recent  plantation  in  Desmond ;  but  that  Tipperary 
and  Crosse  would  return  recusants.  Of  burgesses  for 
Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Cork,  he  says  there  is  "no 
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hope  of  any  Protestant"  For  Kinsale,  KiJmallock, 
Clonmell,  Cashel,  Fethard,  "  no  hope  of  any  conforma- 
ble ; "  and  for  the  rest  of  the  ancient  corporations  but 
three  Protestants  would  be  chosen.  By  the  creation, 
however,  of  eight  new  boroughs,  sixteen  supporters  of 
the  Government  would  be  secured  ;  so  that  on  the  whole 
he  concludes,  "  If  it  be  so,  the  Protestants  will  exceed 
them  six  voices." 

Sir  Oliver  St.  John,  the  President  of  Connaught, 
reported  that  "  he  could  not  assure  himself  of  the  five 
counties  of  more  than  two  Protestants;"  and  of  the 
ancient  boroughs  of  Galway  and  Athenry,  "no  hope 
of  any  Protestant."  The  new  borough  of  Athlone, 
however,  a  garrison  town,  he  says  will  send  two  Pro- 
testants; and  of  the  "  boroughs  to  be  newly  erected,"  he 
believed  all  would  send  Protestants  except  Loughreagh, 
which  "  peradventure  would  send  Papists,"  but  that  it 
might  be  as  well  nevertheless  to  incorporate  ic,  "as  it 
would  gratify  the  opinion  of  partiality  (sic)  in  erect- 
ing the  new  boroughs."  So  that  on  the  whole  he  hopes 
"the  government  of  Connaught  will  send  to  the  Par- 
liament twenty-two  Protestants  for  fourteen  Papists." 

It  was  hoped  that,  in  view  of  the  recent  plantation 
in  Leinster,*  several  of  the  county  members  in  that 
province  would  be  Protestant.  But  out  of  the  five  shires 
of  the  Pale,  only  one  Protestant  was  expected  from 
Westmeath  and  one  from  the  county  of  Dublin.  Of  the 
burgesses  from  the  thirty  ancient  boroughs  in  Leinster 
and  the  Pale  but  seven  Protestants  could  be  reckoned 

*  Sec  next  chapter. 
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on.  In  Ulster,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  counties  being 
recently  planted  with  English  Puritans  and  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  would  return  Protestants  en  bloc;  and  as 
twenty-five  corporate  towns  were  to  be  erected  there, 
each  returning  two  members,  the  general  conclusion  on 
the  whole  calculation  was  that  the  Government  would 
have  a  working  majority  of  about  eight-and-twenty. 

Upon  the  news  getting  abroad  that  a  Parliament  was 
about  to  be  called,  and  that  the  king  was  going  to  in- 
corporate the  Ulster  [blockhouse  forts,  there  was  a  very 
general  belief  that  the  object  of  the  Government  was 
to  pass  a  stringent  penal  statute  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  And  so  strong  was  the  fear  that  the  Parliament 
would  be  made,  the  instrument  of  James's  arbitrary 
designs,  that  the  gentry  actually  forwarded  a  petition  to 
the  king  not  to  summon  it,  a  petition  which  James 
treated  with  silent  contempt 

On  the  issuing  of  the  writs,  a  vigorous  contest  took 
place  over  the  whole  kingdom.  It  was  the  desperate 
struggle  of  a  nation  against  the  riveting  upon  them  of 
the  shackles  of  the  law,  by  the  introduction  of  the  thin 
end  of  the  "Protestant  ascendency."  The  Roman 
Catholics  strained  every  nerve  to  carry  the  elections ; 
and  their  energy  was  rewarded  in  the  counties  by  the 
rejection  of  the  Government  candidates,  and  the  return 
of  recusant  Dublin  lawyers.  The  measures  of  the 
Government  had,  however,  been  sufficient  to  secure  their 
majority;  and  the  new  house  consisted  of  226  members, 
of  which  125  were  Protestants,  and  101  were  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Government  having  a  majority  of  24. 
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On  the  assembling  of  this  Parliament,  the  first 
business  was  to  choose  a  speaker.  The  recusants,  how- 
ever, objected  to  this  being  done,  until  the  validity  of 
the  return  of  certain  members  for  boroughs,  which  had 
been  created  since  the  issue  of  the  writs,  had  been  de* 
termined.  The  Government  candidate  for  the  speaker- 
ship was  the  subtle  courtier,  Sir  John  Davis,  and  the 
recusants  put  forward  Sir  John  Everard.  On  a  motion 
that  the  election  of  the  speaker  should  precede  all  other 
business,  the  house  divided,  and  the  supporters  of  the 
Government  went  into  the  division  lobby  to  be  counted. 
Thereupon  the  recusant  party  refused  to  go  into  the 
other  lobby,  but  shouted,  "  An  Everard  !  An  Everard  !  " 
and  seated  their  candidate  in  the  chair.  The  others,  on 
being  counted,  numbered  127,  a  clear  majority  of  the 
whole  house,  and  rushed  back  into  the  chamber.  Upon 
finding  Everard  installed  in  the  chair,  they  indignantly 
demanded  his  withdrawal,  and  on  his  refusing,  proceeded, 
amidst  a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion,  to  seat  Sir 
John  Davis  in  his  lap.  Everard  was  then  forcibly 
dragged  from  the  chair,  and  the  recusant  party  thereupon 
left  the  house  in  a  body. 

After  this  indecent  scene,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  suspend  the  sittings  of  the  house,  and  to 
refer  the  whole  case  to  the  king,  and  accept  his  decision. 
Accordingly,  delegates  from  each  party  went  over  to 
England,  and  laid  their  respective  views  before  his 
majesty.  James  found  the  case  of  the  recusants  upon 
the  question  of  the  invalid  elections  too  strong  to  be 
ignored  ;  and  after  rating  them  well,  in  a  long  rambling 
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oration,  as  incoherent  as  it  was  flippant,  he  cancelled 
thirteen  of  the  returns,  and  confirmed  the  election  of 
Sir  John  Davis  to  the  speakership. 

Parliament  was  assembled  for  business,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  an  act  of  attainder*  upon  O'Neil, 
O'Donnel,  O'Dogherty,  and  thirty  gentlemen  of  Ulster, 
by  which  the  forfeiture  of  their  estates  was  confirmed. 
All  Ireland  was  now  subject  to  the  king.  The  king's 
writ  ran  in  every  part  of  the  island  ;  the  king's  courts 
went  their  complete  circuits.  Each  shire  had  its  sheriff; 
and  the  old  Irish  law  had  been  everywhere  superseded. 
It  remained  only  to  recognize  all  the  inhabitants  as  the 
king's  subjects,  and  formally  admit  the  native  Irish 
to  the  protection  of  the  English  law,  in  the  eye  of  which 
until  now  they  had  been  no  more  than  outlaws.  Accord* 
ingly,  an  act  was  passed  repealing  the  old  statutes  which 
prohibited  commerce,  intermarriage,  and  fosterage  be- 
tween  the  two  races,  and  extending  the  privileges  and 
perils  of  the  English  system  of  jurisprudence  to  all 
the  king's  subjects  alikcf  Notwithstanding  all  his 
manoeuvring,  James  considered  he  had  got  a  stubborn 
Parliament  But  stubborn  though  it  may  have  been,  it 
was  loyal  enough  to  grant  him  a  substantial  subsidy. 

*  11,  12  Jac.  I.,  c.  4.  t  it,  12  Jac  I.,  c.  5. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  PLANTATION   OF  LEINSTER.     A.D.    1612-1625. 

James  was  so  pleased  with  the  success  of  his  plantation 
in  Ulster,  that  he  determined  to  apply  the  process  of 
planting  to  the  rest  of  Ireland.  There  had  been  no 
rising,  no  attempt  at  disturbance,  so  that  the  old  excuse 
for  confiscation  was  not  available ;  it  was  necessary  to 
invent  a  system  of  plundering  by  process  of  law  to 
provide  the  wherewithal  for  the  vain  monarch  to  recon- 
struct the  map  of  Ireland.  "A  commission  to  inquire 
into  defective  titles  M  was  sent  down  into  those  parts  of 
the  country  with  which  it  was  determined  to  deal,  to 
collect  evidence  as  to  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  and  their  lords,  what  rents  were  paid,  and 
what  and  how  estates  were  held ;  and  to  inquire  into  the 
title  which  tJie  Crown  had  to  any  part  tltereof. 

The  countries  which  were  still  principally  inhabited 
by  the  native  Irish  were,  first,  the  mountainous  strip 
which  runs  from  Dublin  towards  Wexford  Haven,  sloping 
to  the  sea  upon  the  east,  and  comprising  the  counties  of 
Wicklow  and  Wexford ;  secondly,  the  broad  belt  of  low 
country,  then  largely  consisting  of  bog  and  forest,  which 
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skirts  the  great  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  lying  between 
Sligo  on  the  north  and  Lough  Derg  on  the  south,  and 
comprises  the  counties  of  Leitrim  and  Longford,  and 
the  western  portions  of  Westmeath,  King's  County,  and 
Queen's  County.  These  tracts  were  still  occupied,  the 
one  by  the  tribes  of  MacMurrough,  OToole,  and  O'Byrne, 
and  the  other  by  those  of  O'Rourke,  O'Farrel,  O'Melaglin, 
O'Molloy,  O'Doyne,  and  McGilpatrick. 

It  was  gravely  said  that  whereas  these  countries 
had  been  originally  granted  to  English  colonists  in  the 
days  of  the  Plantagenets  by  the  Crown,  which  had  no 
right  to  make  the  grant,  and  these  colonists  had,  in  the 
evil  days  of  the  Anglo-Norman  settlement,  been  driven 
from  their  land  by  the  lawful  native  owners,  and  had 
retired  into  England;  and  further,  that  by  various 
statutes  concerning  absentees,  the  deserted  lands  had 
reverted  to'the  king — the  native  tribes  now  in  occupation 
had  no  prescriptive  right  by  virtue  of  three  hundred  years' 
possession  of  what  was  after  all  their  own  property,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  land  was  vested  in  James.  Leitrim 
and  Longford  had  been  surrendered  by  the  O'Rourke  and 
O'Farrel  of  that  day  to  Elizabeth,  and  subsequent  acts 
of  rebellion  were  sufficient  to  show  the  king's  title  in 
these  cases,  while  Art  McMurrough's  indenture  with 
Richard  II.,  in  A.D.  1394,  was  raked  up  to  do  duty  for 
a  title  to  Wexford. 

To  give  an  appearance  of  legality  to  these  iniquitous 
proceedings,  juries  were  empannelled,  and  forced  to  give 
verdicts  in  favour  of  the  Crown  ;  witnesses  were  com- 
pelled to  give  satisfactory  evidence;  and  both  jurors  and 
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witnesses,  if  they  had  the  boldness  to  withstand  the 
pressure  of  the  Crown  lawyers,  were  hauled  before  the 
Castle  Chamber,  imprisoned,  pilloried,  and  branded. 

Even  the  Anglo-Irish  did  not  escape  the  inquisitorial 
scrutiny.  Wherever  land  could  be  proved  forfeit,  so  it 
went,  by  every  low  trick  and  legal  artifice  that  could  be 
practised  It  became  a  regular  trade  to  pick  holes  in 
people's  titles ;  every  trifling  flaw  that  could  be  hit 
upon  was  carefully  noted.  The  old  pipe  rolls  in  Dublin 
were  scanned,  and  the  patent  rolls  in  the  Tower  of 
London  were  searched,  to  discover  ancient  rents  reserved 
and  unpaid ;  discrepancies  between  the  patents  passed 
in  Ireland  and  the  king's  warrant  transmitted  from 
England ;  prior  grants  or  invalid  grants ;  even  clerical 
errors,  trivial  informalities,  and  inaccurate  terms.  One 
of  the  principal  motives  for  these  proceedings  was  the 
replenishing  of  the  royal  exchequer.  If  a  flaw  could  be 
found  in  a  man's  title,  he  could  be  frightened  into  accept- 
ing a  fresh  patent  upon  the  terms  of  his  paying  a  round 
sum  by  way  of  a  composition.  If  he  refused,  the  land 
could  be  granted  to  some  one  else  at  an  annual  quit-rent, 
the  enterprising  *  projector  "  or  w  discoverer  "  sharing  the 
plunder  with  the  king.    And  so  the  game  sped  merrily. 

Sixty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  acres  were  in  this 
way  declared  to  be  vested  in  the  king  in  Wexford  alone,, 
and  in  the  midland  counties  no  less  than  385,000.  The 
ancient  proprietors  were  required  to  sign  submissions 
and  surrenders  of  their  land;  and  then,  after  setting 
apart  a  sufficient  and  convenient  portion  for  glebes, 
schools,  forts,  and  corporate  towns,  and  a  fourth  part  of 
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the  whole  for  English  undertakers,  the  residue  was 
regranted  to  "the  more  deserving"  of  them  to  hold  of 
the  king  at  certain  fixed  rents*  Small  proprietors  were 
especially  discouraged,  no  one  being  allowed  to  hold 
less  than  a  hundred  acres  "as  not  good  for  them- 
selves." The  plausible  argument  was  advanced  that  the 
natives  would  be  pleased  with  the  change  because  they 
obtained  a  definite  estate  of  inheritance  in  place  of  an 
uncertain  estate  for  life,  and  that  this  advantage  was  a 
fair  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  more  than  one-fourth  of 
their  gross  amount  of  territory.  Whether  this  were  so 
it  is  unprofitable  to  inquire,  because  the  natives,  in  fact, 
owing  to  the  dishonesty  and  greediness  of  the  commis- 
sioners and  surveyors,  never  obtained  anything  like  the 
proportion  of  land  which  they  were  promised. 

In  Longford,  which  contained  50,000  acres,  they 
obtained  less  than  one-third,  twenty-five  of  the  O'Farrel 
family  being  absolutely  deprived  of  every  food.  A  large 
tract  was  reserved  to  satisfy  a  claim  of  £200  a  year 
made  by  the  heirs  of  Sir  Nicholas  Malby,  and  another 
of  "  120  beeves  "  made  by  Sir  Francis  Shane  of  Granard 
Castle.  Twelve  hundred  acres  were  given  to  under- 
takers, of  whom  half  were  servitors  with  allotments  of 
300,  400,  and  600  acres  each. 

In  Leitrim,  where  201  proprietors  executed  sur- 
renders, they  obtained  by  regrant  half,  in  Queen's  County 
about  two-thirds,  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  of  the  O'Moores 
being  transplanted  bodily  into  Kerry. 

In  Wexford  there  were  in  all  31  *  undertakers,  to 

•  For  a  list  of  the  undertakers  of  Wexford,  see  Appendix  IV. 
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whom  33,000  acres  were  set  out  Only  57  natives 
received  any  land  at  all,  and  to  these  57  were  allotted 
24,615  acres.  Three  hundred  and  ninety  others  who 
claimed  a  right  to  freeholds  had  no  land  assigned  to 
them;  and  they  and  "the  residue  of  the  inhabitants* 
estimated  to  be  14,500  men,  women,  and  children,"  had 
the  choice  of  either  being  evicted  u  at  the  will  of  the 
patentees,"  or  being  permitted  "to  dwell  in  that  country 
as  their  tenants."  It  was  then  discovered  that  half  the 
county  had  been  fraudulently  given  to  the  undertakers 
under  the  name  of  a  quarter,  and  it  was  only  after  much 
petitioning  and  agitation,  that  the  land  was  re-surveyed, 
and  a  provision  made  for  80  more  native  freeholders. 

In  most  cases  the  discrimination  of  the  surveyor  was 
sufficient  to  set  out  the  good  land  to  the  undertakers 
and  the  unprofitable  land  to  the  old  possessors. 

There  was,  not  unnaturally,  the  strongest  opposition 
to  the  new  plantation.  The  discontent  was  deep  and 
widespread ;  but  a  rising  was  seen  to  be  hopeless,  and 
no  attempt  at  resistance  was  made.  Many  of  the  old 
proprietors  who  were  removed  from  their  lands  betook 
themselves  to  the  woods  and  an  outlaw's  life.  Agrarian 
outrages  began  to  occur,  "when  the  nights  grew  darker 
and  the  winter  came  on."  The  Lord-Deputy  St.  John,  the 
successor  of  Chichester,  endeavoured  to  hunt  down  the 
expelled  landowners,  and  boasts  of  having  exterminated 
three  hundred  of  them  in  three  years,  though  he  adds, 
"  When  one  sort  is  cut  off  others  arise  in  their  places,  for 
the  countries  are  so  full  of  the  younger  sons  of  gentlemen 
who  have  no  means  of  living  and  will  not  work,  that 
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when  they  are  sought  to  be  punished  for  disorders  they 
commit  in  their  idleness,  they  go  to  the  woods  to  main- 
tain themselves  by  the  spoil  of  their  quiet  neighbours." 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, who  had  got  possession  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
extensive  grants  of  land  in  Munster,  had  been  making 
a  most  methodical  plantation  on  his  own  account  at 
Tallow.  It  was  an  armed  colony  of  522  men :  "  horse- 
men," " pike-men,"  and  "shot-furnished;"  every  one 
was  a  sound  Protestant ;  villages  were  planned,  and 
schools  and  churches  built  for  their  accommodation* 
The  company  of  East  India  merchants  also  planted 
three  colonies  near  Dundaniel,  on  the  coast  of  County 
Cork,  where  they  started  ironworks,  and  constructed  a 
dock,  and  built  "offices,  houses,  smiths'  forges,  and 
other  storehouses."  So  plentiful  and  so  fine  was  the 
timber,  growing  even  to  the  water's  edge,  that  the  ship- 
building trade  grew  apace.  "Two  ships  of  400  and 
500  tons  apiece"  were  launched  in  the  spring  of  1613. 

Wicklow  had  yet  to  be  dealt  with,  the  ancient  territory 
of  the  O'Byrnes.  The  commissioners  reported  that  at  the 
death  of  Pheagh  McHugh  O'Byrne  in  the  rebellion  in 
1577,  his  country  escheated  to  the  Crown,  but  that  Eliza- 
beth had  directed  a  regrant  by  letters  patent  to  his  son 
Phelim ;  that  James  had  given  a  like  direction,  which 
had  never  been  carried  out ;  and  they  recommended  that 
surrenders  should  be  taken  and  fresh  grants  made  in  the 
usual  way  to  the  O'Byrnes, "  at  the  highest  rents  pro- 
curable." This  plan  was  projected,  and  a  rent  of  £  1 50 
reserved.    Provision  was  made  for  a  plantation,  and 
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Phelim  O'Byrne  was  to  receive  letters  patent  confirming 
him  in  his  estates. 

A  conspiracy  was,  however,  set  on  foot  by  Sir  Richard 
Graham,  an  officer  in  the  army,  Sir  James  FitzPiers 
Fitzgerald,  Sir  William  Parsons,  the  surveyor-general, 
Sir  Henry  Belling,  and  Lord  Esmond,  one  of  the  new 
undertakers  in  Wexford,*  to  obtain  a  conveyance  of 
O'Byrne's  land  to  themselves.  They  accordingly 
trumped  up  a  charge  against  him  and  his  five  sons 
of  corresponding  with  an  outlawed  gentleman  of  the 
family  of  Kavenagh.  They  lodged  an  information 
against  them,  on  the  testimony  of  one  Thomas  Archer, 
which  they  wrung  from  him  by  torture  on  a  hot  grid- 
iron, and  that  of  three  vagrant  Irishmen  who  owed 
O'Byrne  a  grudge  for  his  having  issued  his  warrant 
against  them  as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Two  of  the 
young  O'Byrnes  were  thereupon  confined  in  Dublin  Castle, 
and  Phelim  and  all  the  five  were  prosecuted  at  the 
Carlow  assizes  for  treason.  The  grand  jury  threw  out 
the  bill,  for  which  they  were  heavily  fined  by  the  Castle 
Chamber,  and  a  fresh  indictment  was  preferred  at  the 
Wicklow  assizes.  The  grand  jury  was  this  time  carefully 
packed  with  neighbouring  undertakers  to  secure  the 
finding  of  a  true  bill,  and  notorious  convicted  thieves 
whom  Phelim  had  convicted  at  petty  sessions  were 
called  as  witnesses,  and  pardoned  on  giving  evidence  of 
the  prisoners'  guilt  The  scandal  was  so  abominable 
and  glaring  that  Sir  Frances  Annesley  and  some  other 

*  The  Commissioners  of  Plantations  in  Wexford  were  Sir  Laurence 
Esmond,  Sir  Edward  Fisher,  Sir  William  Parsons,  and  Nicholas  Kenny. 
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gentlemen  took  up  the  case  and  obtained  a  royal  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  matter,  which  resulted  in  the 
O'Byrnes  being  set  at  liberty.  Their  estates,  however, 
covering  half  the  county  of  Wicklow,  of  which  during 
the  prosecution  Parsons  and  Esmond  had  been  put  in 
possession  by  the  sheriff  of  Wicklow,  were  not  restored 
to  them,  and  the  plot  in  that  respect  was  eminently 
successful. 

Success  had  attended  James's  plans  in  Ulster  and 
Leinster,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  filling  the 
empty  coffers  of  the  State.  Not  only  had  the  revenue 
been  swelled  by  the  chief  rents  reserved  from  grants 
to  the  new  freeholders,  and  from  the  fines  levied  on  the 
occasion  of  the  surrenders  and  regrants,  but  the  imme- 
diate result  of  the  improved  condition  of  agriculture, 
consequent  upon  the  introduction  of  thrifty  English 
and  Scotch  farmers,  and  the  progress  exhibited  by  the 
natives  who  were  not  dispossessed,  was  to  increase 
|the  annual  receipts  from  the  customs  duties  from  £50 
to  between  £9000  and  ^10,000.  Notwithstanding  these 
advantageous  circumstances,  however,  the  want  of  eco- 
nomy was  such  in  the  military  and  civil  expenditure, 
and  the  waste  and  jobbery  so  great  in  the  way  of  con- 
ferring pensions  and  sinecures  on  the  Castle  clique,  that 
there  was  an  annual  deficit  in  the  accounts  of  over 
£\6flOO. 

A  project  was  set  on  foot  by  the  commissioners 
whom  the  king  sent  over  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  the  revenue,  for  the  replenishing  of  the  royal  ex- 
chequer by  attacking  the  property  of  the  Irish  cor- 
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porate  towns.  Many  of  them  had  received  grants  of 
land  conditionally  upon  their  efficiently  maintaining 
their  bridges,  walls,  and  fortifications ;  and  wherever 
breaches  of  these  conditions  could  be  discovered,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  king  should  resume  the  corporation 
lands,  and  raise  the  sum  of  ,£50,000  by  fines  on  regrant 
This  scheme,  however,  was  considered  too  hazardous  to 
be  carried  out,  and  was  laid  aside. 

Connaught  showed  the  best  prospect  of  supplying 
the  deficiencies.  It  was  the  only  province  which  had 
not  been  planted.  The  lords  and  gentlemen  of  Con* 
naught  and  County  Clare  had  been  persuaded  by  Sir 
John  Perrott  in  Elizabeth's  reign  to  compound  for  the 
queen's  exactions  in  kind  by  an  annual  cess  for  the 
support  of  the  army.  They  had  simultaneously  sur- 
rendered their  estates  to  the  Crown  and  received  regrants 
of  the  same.  They  had,  however,  in  most  cases,  owing 
to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  times,  neglected  to 
have  their  surrenders  enrolled  and  to  take  out  their 
letters  patent  Accordingly,  in  1616,  fresh  surrenders 
were  made  to  James;  new  patents  were  made  out  by 
him,  and  received  the  impress  of  the  great  seal.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  neglect  of  the  clerks  in  Chancery,  neither 
were  the  surrenders  nor  the  grants  enrolled  on  this 
occasion,  although  the  grantees  had  actually  paid  fees 
in  respect  of  the  enrolment  to  the  amount  of  £3000. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost  The  titles 
were  one  and  all  declared  defective,  and  the  lands  held 
to  be  vested  in  the  Crown.  A  plan  was  announced  for 
a  new  plantation  after  the  fashion  of  those  recently  con- 
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ducted  in  Leinster,  and  a  promising  harvest  anticipated. 
Great  was  the  alarm  which  spread  through  the  western 
province*  The  injustice  of  the  proceeding  was  bitterly 
felt.  But  as  it  was  well  known  that  money  was  what 
the  king  stood  most  in  need  of,  it  was  determined  to 
bribe  him  into  relinquishing  his  design.  An  offer  was 
made  to  double  the  amount  of  the  annual  tax,  and  to 
pay  the  king  in  cash  an  equivalent  for  the  share  which 
would  have  fallen  to  him  if  the  plantation  had  been 
carried  out  on  the  lines. of  the  previous  ones;  and  this 
equivalent  was  estimated  at  £10,000,  a  sum  equal  to 
£100,000  at  the  present  day. 

The  proposal  was  received  by  his  majesty  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction.  The  plan  for  the  plantation  was 
suspended  ;  but  before  the  compromise  could  be  effected 
the  king  died ;  and  the  squeezing  of  Connaught  was 
reserved  for  his  still  more  unscrupulous  successor. 

The  general  result  of  the  plantation  policy  was  to 
flood  Ireland  with  a  host  of  needy  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen,  who  looked  upon  the  country  as  a  grand 
field  for  enterprising  persons  with  slender  means.  The 
colonists  in  Ulster  were  in  a  great  measure  the  scum 
of  both  nations,  debtors,  bankrupts,  and  fugitives  from 
justice.  Shoals  of  land  jobbers  and  land  speculators 
came  over  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  general  division. 
The  hangers-on  of  the  Castle,  the  conforming  lawyers, 
the  poor  relations  of  the  Council  of  State,  became  large 
landowners  and  country  gentlemen,  and  were  put  into 
the  commission  of  the  peace.  Every  act  of  spoliation  was 
carried  out  under  the  protection  of  the  law  ;   every 
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legal  form  and  every  legal  step  was  strictly  adhered  to 
with  a  surprising  ingenuity  which  makes  the  account 
of  the  most  unfair  and  arbitrary  acts  read  like  a  nar- 
rative of  strict  but  inevitable  justice. 

To  hold  a  large  landed  estate  was  in  those  days,  as 
it  is  now,  to  secure  power,  influence,  and  rank  ;  the 
penniless  adventurer,  having  become  possessed  of  acres, 
frequently  by  means  which  would  not  bear  the  light  of 
day,  was  promptly  made  a  county  magistrate,  and  often 
elevated  to  the  peerage.  Half  the  peerage  of  Ireland  at 
the  time  of  the  Union  was  composed  of  persons  whose 
ancestors  had  come  to  Ireland  as  fortune-hunters  after 
the  Elizabethan  wars.  Being  a  freeholder,  the  novus  Iiomo 
was  one  of  the  few  who  was  qualified  to  act  as  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  to  vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament,  to  fill 
the  office  of  sheriff.  He  became  a  small  despot  in  his 
own  part  of  the  country,  having  very  considerable  control 
over  the  liberties  of  his  neighbours.  The  institution 
of  a  local  magistracy,  which  answered  well  enough  in 
England  where  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  public 
opinion,  was  a  local  tyranny  in  Ireland,  where  the  large 
landowner  had  it  all  his  own  way,  where  there  was  no 
public  opinion  except  that  of  the  other  local  landowners, 
and  where  no  notice  would  be  taken  by  the  Castle  of 
any  complaints,  if  such  complaints  ever  succeeded  in 
arriving  there. 

Of  the  new  nobility  which  sprung  up  at  this  time 
and  swamped  the  old  nobility  of  the  Pale  the  most 
remarkable  was  Richard  Boyle, "  the  great  Earl  of  Cork." 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Herefordshire  squire,  a  man  of 
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very  considerable  ability,  but  utterly  unscrupulous. 
Having  found  it  advisable  to  absent  himself  from 
England  by  reason,  as  his  enemies  say,  of  his  "  forgeries, 
rasings  and  perjuries"  or  because,  as  he  himself  puts  it, 
"it  pleased  divine  Providence  to  lead  him  into  Ireland,'" 
he  arrived  in  Dublin  in  1588,  with  little  else  in  the  world 
but  two  suits  of  clothes,  a  diamond  ring,  a  gold  bracelet, 
and  £27  3jp.  in  money.  He  managed  to  wriggle  himself 
into  the  office  of  deputy-escheator  of  the  lands  of 
Munster,  under  cover  of  which,  by  a  series  of  frauds,  he 
became  possessed  of  a  considerable  extent  of  the  for- 
feited Irish  estates.  He  was  twice  indicted  for  felony, 
and  committed  to  prison  in  Dublin  six  times  in  five 
years;  but  by  his  adroitness,  and  the  skilful  use  of 
bribes,  succeeded  in  cheating  justice,  and  becoming 
secretary  to  Sir  George  Carew.  "  God  having  blest  him 
with  a  reasonable  estate,"  as  he  piously  says  in  his 
memoir,  his  new  patron,  the  President  of  Munster, 
made  his  fortune  for  him.  He  advised  and  assisted  him 
to  advance  money  to  the  amount  of  some  £1500  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  on  the  security  of  his  vast  grant  of  land 
in  Cork  and  Waterford.  The  mortgage  was  foreclosed, 
and  Raleigh's  widow  and  children  afterwards  complained, 
in  a  fruitless  petition  to  the  Crown,  that  the  estates 
had  been  *  juggled  away."  Carew  introduced  him  to  Sir 
Geoffrey  Fenton,  the  queen's  surveyor-general,  whose 
daughter  he  married;  and  he  knighted  him  on  the 
day  of  his  wedding.  Protected  by  Carew,  Essex,  and 
Cecil,  with  all  of  whom  he  was  careful  to  ingratiate  him- 
self, he  escaped  the  reward  of  his  misdeeds,  and  was  sue* 
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cessively  created  Baron  Youghal,  Viscount  Dungarvan, 
Earl  of  Cork,  and  a  privy  councillor. 

William  Parsons  was  another  upstart  whose  career 
resembled  that  of  Boyle.  An  Englishman  of  low  birth, 
and  with  no  education  beyond  that  of  reading  and 
writing,  he  had  gone  over  to  Ireland  with  £40  in  his 
pocket  to  seek  his  fortune.  Having  got  into  the  service 
of  one  Kenny,  the  escheator-general,  and  saved  some 
money  by  a  combination  of  hard  work  and  sharp  practice, 
he  married  a  niece  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton,  the  surveyor- 
general,  and  in  A.D.  1602  succeeded  to  that  office,  and 
became  a  commissioner  of  the  escheated  lands  in  Ulster. 
Taking  advantage  of  his  position  he  took  care  not  to 
be  left  out  in  the  allotment  of  lands,  obtaining  1890  acres 
in  Tyrone  and  2000  acres  in  Fermanagh  alone.  By 
these  means  and  others  still  more  scandalous,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  estates  of  the  O'Byrnes  of  Wicklow,  he 
secured  over  8000  acres  and  amassed  an  immense  for- 
tune. Having  secured  the  patronage  of  Buckingham 
he  set  at  defiance  all  accusations  made  against  his  pro* 
ceedings,  and  in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Cork  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Privy 
Council  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Rosse 
of  the  first  creation. 

Many  of  the  novi  homines  of  this  date  were  army 
men,  who  obtained  large  tracts  of  land  as  undertakers, 
or  as  rewards  for  services.  Of  these  the  most  conspicuous 
were  Sir  Richard  Wingfield,  who  was  rewarded  with  the 
Powerscourt  estates  of  the  O'Byrnes,  and  other  grants 
under  the  Ulster  and  Wexford  plantations ;  Sir  Charles 
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Coote,  who  secured  large  estates  in  Leitrim,  Sligo,  Ros- 
common, and  Queen's  County ;  Sir  Toby  Caulfield,  who 
had  served  under  Mountjoy,  and  who  obtained  lands  in 
Tyrone  and  Armagh,  and  was  created  Viscount  Caul- 
field  ;  and  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  the  lord-deputy,  and 
the  superintendent  of  the  Ulster  plantation,  who  took 
advantage  of  his  position  to  secure  the  whole  territory 
of  Innishowen  in  Donegal,  besides  lands  in  Tyrone, 
and  became  Baron  of  Belfast. 

Another  class  of  persons  who  made  their  fortunes  at 
this  time  were  clergymen.  A  n^wly  ordained  youth, 
like  Adam  Loftus  or  Dr.  Jones,  would  come  over  as 
chaplain  to  the  lord-deputy,  and  quickly  be  pushed  into 
a  deanery,  a  few  big  livings,  or  a  bishopric,  and  living 
comfortably  at  Dublin,  draw  his  large  income,  which  he 
invested  in  land.  Others  leased  out  the  Church  lands, 
and  took  large  fines  for  renewals,  or  secured  long  leases 
of  Church  lands  to  themselves  at  low  rents.  More  than 
one  ample  estate  was  put  together  in  this  fashion,  and 
more  than  one  family  founded  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Peerage  of  Ireland. 

It  was  at  this  time  and  in  this  way  that  the  new 
English  interest  became  developed.  The  new  adven- 
turers hung  together  and  intermarried  with  each  other. 
They  did  not  exhibit  the  tendency  to  amalgamate  with 
the  people  whom  they  found  in  Ireland  to  nearly  the 
same  extent  as  those  who  had  gone  before  them.  They 
were  essentially  strangers  in  the  land,  who  felt  that  they 
had  gone  in  for  a  good  speculation,  and  who  would  have 
to  do  their  uttermost  to  maintain  their  position.    At  the 
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same  time,  they  knew  that  they  must  have  England  at 
their  back,  and  so  they  studiously  cultivated  the  English 
Government,  and  supplanted  the  old  Anglo-Irish  families 
in  the  favour  and  good-will  of  the  deputies.  They  were 
the  embryo  of  the  "  Protestant  ascendency "  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 


BOOK   IV. 


THE  SECOND  CONQUEST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SOWING  THE  WIND  AGAIN.     A.D.   1620-1629. 

The  new  men,  such  as  Boyle,  Parsons,  and  Loftus,  into 
whose  hands  the  reins  of  power  had  now  fallen,  were  all 
of  strong  Protestant  tendencies.  The  policy  which 
excluded  the  Roman  Catholics  from  every  office  of 
state,  of  necessity  placed  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  the  extreme  men  of  the  contrary  way  of  thinking. 
Accordingly,  we  find  a  regular  harassing  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  by  the  Castle  authorities,  the  Oath  of  Supre- 
macy being  constantly  required,  and  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity steadily  enforced,  to  the  exclusion  from  public 
offices  and  professions  and  the  systematic  impoverish- 
ment of  those  who  refused  the  one  or  disobeyed  the 
other.  The  bishops,  with  Usher  at  their  head,  were  one 
and  all  of  the  extreme  ultra-Protestant  school.  Usher 
introduced  the  Nine  Articles  of  Lambeth  concerning 
predestination,  grace,  and  justifying  faith,  with  one  or 
two  of  his  own  composition  identifying  the  Pope  with 
Antichrist,  all  of  which  were  accepted  by  Convocation. 
Many  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  who  had  come  over 
with  the  Scotch    colony,  were  inducted    into    Ulster 
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livings  ;  while  "  to   grant  the   Papists  toleration "   was 
denounced  from  all  the  pulpits  as  "  a  grievous  sin." 

James,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  his  eye  on  the 
subsidies,  was  anxious,  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign,  ta 
hold  out  to  the  recusants  the  prospect  of  toleration  in> 
return  for  a  liberal  vote  of  money.  He  discouraged  the 
persecution  of  the  recusants,  and,  in  deference  to  their 
complaints,  replaced  the  Puritan  deputy,  Sir  Oliver  St 
John,  by  Lord  Falkland,  a  man  of  much  less  pronounced 
views.  On  the  accession  of  Charles,  who  was  believed 
to  have  strong  leanings  towards  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  hopes  of  the  latter  rose,  and  some  attempt  was  made 
to  restore  the  Romish  worship  in  a  few  of  the  churches* 
Even  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary  was  opened,  and  a 
body  of  Carmelite  friars  ventured  to  establish  them- 
selves in  Dublin.  The  result  was  a  furious  outcry  01* 
the  part  of  the  clergy  and  the  Protestant  faction.  The 
Popish  College  was  seized,  and  handed  over  to  the 
University  of  Dublin,  and  the  friars  were  driven  from 
their  monastery  by  a  file  of  musketeers.  So  was  the 
see-saw  kept  up  between  toleration  and  persecution, 
the  Crown  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  latter  in 
a  profitable  bargain  wherein  the  former  was  to  be  bought 
and  sold. 

Charles,  on  coming  to  the  throne*  found  himself 
mightily  hampered  with  his  father's  debts.  James's 
extravagance  and  bad  management  had  left  the  treasury 
empty,  and  the  country  was  embroiled  in  a  disastrous 
war  for  the  restoration  of  his  son-in-law  to  the  Palatinate. 
Money  was  to  be  raised  at  all  events  ;  and  the  king  was 
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prepared  to  promise  anything  for  a  good  round  sum  in 
hard  cash.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to  be  bribed  by 
the  recusants  into  granting  them  liberty  of  conscience, 
or  to  close  with  the  offer  of  the  Connaught  landowners 
and  confirm  their  titles  for  a  consideration.  But  the 
Protestant  party,  though  small,  was  powerful.  Con- 
cession, therefore,  to  the  recusants  was  dangerous,  and 
to  enrol  the  Connaught  grants  was  to  kill  the  goose  with 
the  golden  eggs.  The  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
was  to  promise  everything,  secure  the  money,  and  then 
shuffle  out  of  the  performance ;  and  such  a  scheme 
especially  commended  itself  to  a  mind  like  that  of 
Charles. 

A  deputation  from  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry 
of  Ireland  waited  on  the  king,  and  offered  a  voluntary 
contribution  of  ,£120,000,  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  in 
return  for  the  concession  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
The  concessions  to  be  made  were  reduced  into  writing, 
and  were  comprised  in  fifty-one  articles ; .  they  were 
denominated  "Graces,"  and  were  irt  the  nature  of  a 
"petition  of  right"  The  substance  of  them  was,  that 
the  king's  title  to  land  should  not  be  set  up  where  the 
owner  had  had  sixty  years1  possession.  The  surrenders 
in  Connaught  were  to  be  enrolled  without  payment  of 
further  fees.  The  Connaught  landlords  were  to  be 
confirmed  in  their  estates  by  statute,  and  a  Parliament 
for  effecting  that  object  was  shortly  to  be  summoned. 
All  undertakers  were  to  be  allowed  an  extension  of 
time  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  covenant.  The  extortion 
practised  by  the  Court  of  Wards  was  to  be  restrained, 
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as  also  was  the  oppressive  levying  of  the  king's  taxes  by 
means  of  the  soldiery.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
the  Castle  Chamber — the  Irish  Star  Chamber — in 
private  causes  was  to  be  restricted  ;  and  the  testimony 
of  convicted  and  condemned  felons  was  to  be  refused 
where  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  concerned. 
Recusants  were  to  be  allowed  to  practise  in  the  courts 
of  law,  and  sue  the  livery  of  their  lands  out  of  the 
Court  of  Wards,  an  oath  of  civil  allegiance  being 
substituted  for  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  while  the  clergy 
were  to  be  prohibited  from  committing  the  "  contuma- 
cious "  to  their  own  private  prisons.  Such  was  the  very 
reasonable  charter  of  liberty  asked  for  by  the  leading 
men  of  Ireland,  which,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say, 
if  Charles  had  honestly  conceded  it,  would  have  reduced 
the  rebellion  of  164 1  to  a  local  rising  without  a  prospect 
of  success. 

The  king  gave  his  word,  and  consented  to  the 
granting  of  the  "Graces"  with  alacrity.  Formal  in- 
structions as  to  their  substance  were  transmitted  to 
the  lord-deputy ;  great  satisfaction  prevailed ;  and  the 
first  subsidy  of  £40,000  was  cheerfully  paid.  Falkland 
at  once  issued  writs  for  the  summoning  of  a  Parliament, 
which  was  to  give  the  royal  promise  the  force  of  law 
and  convert  what  was  mere  waste  paper  into  a  binding 
instrument  And  here  the  duplicity  of  the  king  de- 
clared itself.  Care  was  taken  not  to  obtain  the  king's 
license  under  the  great  seal  for  the  holding  of  the 
Parliament,  and  that  no  heads  of  the  bills  to  be  intro- 
duced were  previously  sent  over  to  the  English  Privy 
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Council,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Poynings' 
Act.  It  was  suddenly  discovered,  when  it  was  conve- 
niently too  late,  that  in  consequence  of  the  omission  of 
these  formalities  the  issuing  of  the  writs  was  illegal  and 
void.  No  fresh  writs  were  forthcoming,  and  the  promised 
Parliament  for  confirming  the  "  Graces  "  was  relegated 
to  the  limbo  of  violated  pledges. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  WENTWORTH    SCOURGE.     A.D.    1632-164I. 

Falkland  was  driven  to  resign  by  the  Irish  Council, 
who  persecuted  him  on  account  of  his  leniency  towards 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  government  was  left 
temporarily  in  the  hands  of  Lords  Justices,  Lord  Cork 
and  Lord  Loftus.*  Charles  had  a  pet  scheme  for  govern- 
ing the  three  kingdoms  by  means  of  a  favourite  minister 
in  each,  reserving  a  general  control  over  the  whole  to 
himself.  Laud  was  to  answer  for  England,  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton  for  Scotland,  and  the  man  of  all  others 
for  Ireland  was  Lord  Wentworth,  who,  as  President  of 
the  North,  had  screwed  up  the  revenue  of  his  province 
from  ^2000  to  ;£  10,000  a  year.  Accordingly,  in  the 
spring  of  1632  Wentworth  was  appointed  lord  deputy, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Dublin  in  the  July  of  the 
following  year. 

Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  was  a  Yorkshire  baronet  of 
ancient  lineage.  Shortly  after  attaining  his  majority  he 
became  his  own  master,  and  the  possessor  of  what  was 
then  the  princely  income  of  £5000  a  year,  by  the  death 

*  Adam  Loftus,  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex'  chaplain,  was  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  in  161 9,  and  created  Viscount  Loftus  of  Ely  in  1622. 
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of  his  father.  His  ambition  prompted  him  to  take  part 
in  the  stirring  public  life  of  the  day ;  all  his  associations 
and  predilections  attached  him  to  the  royalist  party ; 
and  he  came  into  Parliament  as  representative  of  his 
native  county,  with  Calvert,  the  king's  secretary  of 
state,  as  his  colleague.  At  first  he  took  no  part  in 
debate,  and  gave  a  silent  support  to  the  Government ; 
but  having  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  hoping  to  increase  his  importance  by 
showing  an  independent  spirit,  he  began  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  opposition.  This  drew  down  upon  him 
the  vengeance  of  the  court,  and  he  was  successively 
pricked  for  sheriff,  deprived  of  the  office  of  custos 
rotulorum  of  his  county,  and  sent  to  the  Marshalsea  for 
refusing  to  pay  a  forced  "  benevolence  "  to  the  Crown. 
His  advances  spurned  by  the  Government,  and  his 
indignation  boiling  over  at  his  six  weeks'  imprisonment, 
he  flung  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  patriots,  and  made 
common  cause  with  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party. 
All  through  the  stormy  session  of  1628  he  denounced 
the  arbitrary  government  of  the  king,  and  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  Eliot  and  Pym  in  support  of  the  petition 
of  right.  His  violence  and  desertion  of  the  royal  cause 
had  their  reward.  On  the  prorogation  of  Parliament, 
Charles  opened  communications  with  him.  His  liberal 
friends,  being  of  no  further  use  to  him,  were  cast  aside, 
and  he  returned  to  his  allegiance  to  the  king.  Then 
came  the  reward — a  peerage,  and  the  presidency  of  the 
north.  Charles  had  won  a  devoted  servant,  Lord  Went- 
worth  a  career  for  his  ambition. 
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Such  had,  shortly,  been  the  previous  history  of  the 
new  lord-deputy.  In  his  presidential  court  at  York  he 
had  given  the  reins  to  his  imperious  will.  A  fine  field 
for  despotic  rule  lay  open  in  Ireland.  With  Laud  to 
support  him  at  the  council  board  in  England,  he  prepared 
to  carry  out  his  policy  of  "  Thorough,"  both  in  Church 
and  State,  and  to  make  the  sister  isle  an  example  for 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  to  follow. 

Wentworth  had  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  sordid 
oligarchy  in  whose  hands  he  found  vested  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.  He  believed  in  paternal  government, 
and  honestly  wished  to  rule  the  Irish  people  with  justice 
and  moderation,  so  long  as  the  king's  interests  were  not 
interfered  with.  His  hand  was  heavy  on  the  jobbers  of 
the  Castle,  the  mushroom  nobility  of  the  plantations, 
and  the  great  landowners  of  the  west,  because  both  the 
one  and  the  other  resisted  his  plans  for  draining  their 
pockets  into  the  king's  treasury.  But  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  he  endeavoured  to  secure  a  just  administration 
of  the  law ;  to  the  recusants  he  desired  to  be  tolerant, 
holding  that  "  Our  own  Church  should  be  first  reformed." 
He  secured  the  shipping  trade  by  sweeping  the  swarms 
of  Algerine  pirates  from  the  sea  ;  and  though  he  ruth- 
lessly crushed  the  woollen  trade,  for  fear  it  should 
compete  with  that  of  England,  he  had  the  wit  to  see 
that  the  soil  was  suitable  for  the  growth  of  flax ;  and 
having  imported  Flemish  weavers  and  erected  mills,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Irish  linen  manufacture.  His 
main  objects  were  to  make  Charles  "  the  most  absolute 
prince  in  Christendom,"  and  that,  too,  in  the  person  of  the 
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king's  deputy;  to  raise  a  large  revenue  to  relieve  the 
king's  necessities  in  England,  and  so  render  him  inde- 
pendent of  English  Parliaments;  to  discipline  and 
reform  the  Irish  army,  which  might  perhaps  become 
an  important  factor  in  any  dispute  between  the  king 
and  his  English  or  Scotch  subjects;  and  to  drive  the 
Low  Church  Irish  clergy  into  the  High  Church  cere- 
monial and  doctrine  of  Archbishop  Laud. 

His  first  step  on  arriving  in  Dublin  was  to  summon 
a  Parliament  Charles  was  horrified  at  the  suggestion. 
He  had  had  experience  of  "  that  hydra,"  and  had  found 
it  M  as  well  cunning  as  malicious."  But  Wentworth 
knew  what  he  was  about,  and  saw  that  an  Irish  Par- 
liament clenched  in  the  vice  of  Poynings*  Act  could  be 
used  as  a  tool  without  risk  of  its  becoming  dangerous. 

He  had  got  the  Irish  Council  well  in  hand,  having 
snubbed  them  into  sullen  obedience  at  his  first  inter- 
view. On  their  showing  signs  of  independence  at  the 
drawing  up  of  the  heads  of  bills  for  transmission  to 
London,  he  had  rated  them  soundly,  and  awed  them 
into  silence.  The  time-honoured  claim  of  the  lords  of 
the  Pale  to  be  consulted  on  the  projected  measures  was 
contemptuously  set  aside,  and  the  only  thing  remaining 
to  be  done  was  to  manipulate  the  elections.  So  dexter- 
ously was  the  packing  of  the  Parliament  managed,  that 
the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  nearly  balanced 
each  other ;  and  a  picked  handful  of  military  men  were 
returned  who  could  be  depended  on  to  turn  the  scale  as 
the  lord-deputy  desired. 

Wentworth  was  careful  to  open  Parliament  with  a 
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ceremony  and  magnificence  the  like  of  which  had  never 
before  been  seen  in  Dublin.  Upon  the  assembling  of 
the  houses  he  harangued  them  in  a  loud  bold  voice, 
demanding  subsidies  of  £  100,000  to  clear  off  the  debts 
of  the  Crown,  and  £20,000  to  meet  the  annual  deficit 
in  the  revenue.  He  announced  that  there  would  be  two 
sessions,  "one  for  the  Crown,"  in  which  the  subsidies 
were  to  be  voted,  "and  one  for  them,"  in  which  the 
"  Graces  "  should  be  considered  ;  and  he  wound  up  his 
initiatory  lecture  by  advising  them  "to  take  heed  of 
private  meetings  and  consults  in  their  chambers  of  de- 
sign, and  privily  beforehand  to  contrive  how  to  discourse 
and  carry  the  public  affairs  when  they  came  into  the 
houses,"  for  the  king  "  expected  not  to  find  them  mutter- 
ing and  mutinying  in  corners." 

Browbeaten  and  dismayed,  the  Commons  did  their 
part  at  once,  and  voted  six  subsidies  ot  £45,000  each, 
amounting  in  all  to  £270,000.*  The  Lords,  less  sub- 
missive, complained  loudly  of  the  public  grievances ;  and 
drew  up  several  bills  to  be  transmitted  to  England* 
But  Wentworth  cut  them  short  by  telling  them  that  this 
was  in  contravention  of  Poynings*  Act,  and  their  powers 
were  limited  to  petitioning  the  Crown.  The  second 
session,  "  their  session,"  was  held  in  the  following 
October.  Wentworth,  having  got  his  subsidies,  had  no 
intention  of  confirming  the  "  Graces."  H  e  had  purged  the 
privy  council  of  his  most  obstinate  opponents ;  and  to 
that  subservient  body  he  now  dictated  a  petition  to  the 
Crown  that  a  number  of  the  "  Graces  "  might  be  annulled 
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as  being  inconsistent  with  the  king's  interest.  Upon  the 
strength  of  this  he  coolly  announced  to  the  Parliament 
that  the  "  Graces  "  would  not  be  confirmed  ;  and  having 
discreetly  set  the  Protestants  and  recusants  by  the  ears, 
with  the  help  of  the  former  got  a  division  in  his  favour  ; 
and  so  the  session  ended. 

Having  filled  the  treasury,  and  relieved  his  mind 
with  a  series  of  gleeful  despatches  to  Laud,  he  turned 
upon  the  Church.  The  latter  was  in  pitiful  need  of 
reconstruction.  Its  condition  had  gone  from  bad  to 
worse.  The  buildings  were  in  ruins ;  the  parish  clergy 
either  non-resident  or  in  a  state  of  beggary.  The  glebe- 
lands  and  tithes  had  been  recklessly  alienated  by  greedy 
and  fraudulent  incumbents,  and  none  but  the  most 
ignorant  and  profligate  persons  could  be  induced  to 
take  the  livings,  which  had  been  plundered  of  their 
endowments.  In  the  diocese  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  the 
livings  were  farmed  out  to  the  patron  at  £2,  £3,  and 
£4  per  annum  for  long  periods.  In  Connaught  a  vicars 
stipend  was  seldom  greater  than  40s.  a  year.  Even 
the  revenues  of  the  bishoprics  had  been  shamefully 
reduced,  either  by  absolute  grants,  or  long  leases  of  the 
Church  lands  made  by  unscrupulous  Churchmen  to 
their  relations  and  friends ;  some  having  fallen  as  low  as 
£50  per  annum. 

The  lord-deputy  went  to  work  with  a  will.*  All  the 
impropriations  which  were  vested  in  the  Crown  were 
conveyed  to  the  clergy.  A  commission  was  issued  for 
the  repair  of  churches ;  and  suits  were  promptly  in- 

*  See  10  Car.  I.,  session  3,  c.  1 ;  10,  11  Car.  I.,  cc.  2,  3. 
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stituted  in  the  Castle  Chamber  to  recover  Church 
property  which  had  been  appropriated  by  the  laity. 
The  Earl  of  Cork  was  compelled  to  disgorge  tithes  and 
lands  belonging  to  the  college  of  Youghal  and  the  see 
of  Waterford  to  the  value  of  £2000  a  year.  The  Bishop 
of  Killala,  who  had  made  a  fraudulent  compromise  in 
relation  to  certain  Church  lands,  was  summoned  to  the 
presence-chamber,  where  Wentworth  roughly  told  him 
"that  he  deserved  to  have  his  rochet  pulled  over  his 
ears  ; "  and,  as  he  chuckles  to  Laud,  "  so  warmed  his  old 
sides  as  he  made  him  break  the  agreement  and  crave 
pardon." 

But  Wentworth  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
were  not  content  with  restoring  the  Church  tem- 
poralities, they  aspired  to  an  "uniformity  of  religion." 
In  their  eyes  the  Presbyterian  of  Ulster  was  as  hateful 
as  the  Popish  recusant,  and  the  Calvinistic  character 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Irish  establishment 
more  shameful  than  either.  The  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission was  established  in  Dublin,  and  set  to  work  to 
expel  the  Presbyterian  ministers  from  the  plantations. 
Bramhall,  a  vehement  High  Churchman,  whom  Went- 
worth had  brought  over  with  him,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Deny.  Convocation  was  summoned  and  soundly  rated, 
and  required  to  repudiate  the  articles  of  Lambeth  and 
adopt  those  of  the  English  Church.  When  the  unwill- 
ing Usher  submitted  to  the  lord-deputy  a  draft  of  the 
canon  to  be  propounded,  Wentworth  boldly  drew  up 
one  of  his  own,  which  he  forced  the  Convocation  to 
accept     Laud's  plan  of  shifting  the  Communion  table 
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from  the  body  to  the  east  end  of  the  church,  was  carried 
out  where  possible,  and  a  more  elaborate  ceremonial 
introduced ;  while  Wentworth's  old  enemy,  the  Earl  of 
Cork,  was,  to  his  intense  indignation,  compelled  to 
remove  a  mighty  family  monument  which  he  had 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  high  altar  in  St  Patrick's 
Cathedral. 

Wentworth,  having  dragooned  both  the  Parliament 
and  the  Church,  now  proceeded  to  replenish  the  treasury 
still  further  by  attacking  the  Connaught  landlords.  The 
threat  of  a  plantation  in  Connaught  had  hitherto  been 
a  most  useful  lever  for  the  extortion  of  money.  The 
Crown  had  obtained  subsidy  after  subsidy  by  alternately 
brandishing  the  rod  of  confiscation,  or  dangling  the  bait 
of  a  confirmation  of  titles,  over  their  devoted  heads. 
Wentworth  felt  that  the  game  was  nearly  played  out, 
and  that  the  time  had  come  to  see  what  could  be  made 
of  killing  the  goose  which  had  laid  so  many  golden  eggs. 
He  began  by  unearthing  the  original  grants  of  Henry 
III.  to  Richard  de  Burgh,  and  traced  the  devolution  of 
the  province,  through  the  earls  of  Ulster  and  March,  to 
its  vesting  in  the  Crown  in  the  person  of  Edward  IV. 
He  exhumed  the  surrender  of  O'Connor  to  King  John, 
the  regrant,  and  the  subsequently  alleged  forfeiture.  The 
ingenuity  of  the  court  lawyers  sufficed  to  pick  holes  in 
the  letters  patent  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  the 
inevitable  conclusion  was  of  course  arrived  at,  that  the 
whole  of  Connaught  was  the  property  of  Charles. 

Forthwith  he  went  with  the  Commissioners  of  Plan- 
tation into  Roscommon,  Mayo,  and  Sligo.     The  juries, 
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carefully  composed  of  "persons  of  such  means  as  might 
answer  the  king  a  round  fine  in  the  Castle  Chamber  in 
case  they  should  prevaricate,"  were  terrified  and  bribed 
into  finding  verdicts  for  the  king ;  and  having  carried 
his  point  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  province,  he  turned 
to  deal  with  Galway,  where  some  show  of  resistance 
was  expected.  Here  the  population  was  almost  wholly 
recusant,  and  devoted  to  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde ;  the 
greater  portion  of  the  freeholders  were  either  Bourkes  or 
allied  to  Bourkes  by  marriage.  Wentworth  cared  not. 
He  held  his  court  in  the  earl's  own  castle  at  Portumna. 
He  silenced  the  recusant  lawyers  by  imposing  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy  as  a  condition  precedent  to  their  being 
allowed  to  plead,  and  fined  the  sheriff  £1000,  and 
imprisoned  him  also,  for  empannelling  an  obstinate  jury. 
But  coercion  was  met  with  stubborn  resistance,  and  the 
juries  found  verdicts  for  the  landowners.  Wentworth, 
furious  at  the  resistance  to  his  will,  dragged  the  jurors 
before  the  Castle  Chamber,  where  they  were  cross- 
questioned  and  fined  ^4000  apiece,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  until  the  fines  were  paid,  and  they  should 
retract  their  decision.  The  wretched  sheriff  died  in 
prison  ;  the  old  Earl  of  Clanricarde  sunk  into  the  grave 
from  mortification  ;  and  sooner  or  later,  overmatched  in 
the  struggle,  the  landowners  gave  way  and  submitted. 

But  Wentworth,  though  he  had  a  plantation  in  view, 
was  principally  concerned  to  extort  money,  and  the  land 
itself,  to  no  great  extent,  passed  into  other  hands.  The 
landlords  were  allowed  to  compound  by  the  payment  of 
fines  and  fixed  quit-rents,  and  in  some  cases  by  the 
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surrender  of  a  portion  of  their  estates,  especially  where 
provision  was  required  for  the  Church,  The  principal 
business  of  the  commission  for  defective  titles,  after  the 
king's  "just  and  honourable  title  "  had  been  found,  was 
to  receive  these  compositions  ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  who 
presided  over  the  inquisitions,  were  stimulated  to  "  intend 
it  with  a  care  and  diligence  such  as  if  it  were  their  own 
private/'  by  the  receipt  of  a  commission  of  4s.  in  the 
pound  on  the  first  year's  rent  extracted  from  the  con- 
fiscated estates. 

If  Wentworth's  hand  was  heavy  on  the  great  land* 
holders  of  the  west,  it  was  none  the  less  so  on  the  more 
modern  English  nobility.  Lord  Wilmot,  an  officer  of 
Mountjoy's  army,  who  had  become  a  landed  proprietor, 
a  peer,  and  Governor  of  Connaught,  was  forced  to 
account  for  lands  he  was  said  to  have  usurped  from  the 
Crown ;  Sir  Piers  Crosby  was  dismissed  from  the 
Council  for  opposing  in  Parliament  one  of  the  Govern* 
ment  bills;  Loftus  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
imprisoned,  for  refusing  to  obey  an  order  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  the  payment  of  his  daughter's  marriage 
portion  ;  and  Lord  Mountnorris,  for  some  incautious 
words  let  fall  at  the  lord  chancellor's  table,  was  court- 
martialled,  and  actually  sentenced  to  be  shot. 

But  a  storm  was  brewing  in  England  and  Scotland, 
which  was  destined  to  ruin  both  the  lord-deputy  and 
his  master.  For  ten  years  Charles  had  been  trying  the 
experiment  of  governing  without  a  Parliament,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  keep  his  treasury  full  by  means    of 
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monopolies,  forced  loans,  and  the  illegal  levying  of 
customs  dues.  The  country  was  on  fire  at  the  gathering 
of  ship-money,  which  had  been  declared  a  legal  impost 
by  a  corrupt  bench  of  judges.  Laud  had  made  himself 
hateful  in  England  by  his  rigorous  Church  policy.  The 
fined,  pilloried,  and  mutilated  Puritans  cried  aloud  for 
justice  ;  and  the  Scotch,  on  whom  he  had  recklessly 
ventured  to  force  a  new  liturgy,  had  signed  the  covenant, 
and  were  in  open  rebellion. 

Charles,  in  despair,  sent  over  for  Wentworth,  who 
came  and  formed  a  secret  junto  with  Laud  and  Hamil- 
ton. An  immediate  blow  at  the  Scotch  was  at  once 
decided  on.  The  fortresses  of  the  south  were  to  be  held 
with  Irish  garrisons  ;  the  treasury  was  to  be  filled  by  the 
long  delayed  Parliament ;  a  voluntary  loan  was  to  be 
3tarted,  with  Wentworth's  name  at  the  head  for  £20,000. 
Wentworth  himself  was  to  return  to  Ireland  as  lord- 
lieutenant  and  Earl  of  Strafford — a  title  twice  before 
3olicited  by  him  in  vain.  Irish  subsidies  were  to  be 
obtained,  and  the  Irish  army,  under  the  command  of  the 
young  Earl  of  Ormonde,  held  in  readiness  for  active  ser- 
vice. Strafford's  energy  had  raised  the  Irish  revenue  to 
an  excess  over  expenditure  of  £60,000  a  year.  His 
measures  of  army  reform  had  produced  a  well-paid, 
well-armed,  well-provided  force  of  8000  foot  and  1000 
horse,  which  were  assembled  at  Carrickfergus  and 
awaiting  transport.  An  obedient  Parliament  promptly 
voted  four  subsidies ;  *  and  Strafford,  tortured  with  gout, 
hurried  over  again  to  England  to  take  command  of  a 

*  Irish  Stats.,  15  Car.  I.  c.  13. 
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broken,  disaffected  army,  and  to  find  the  treaty  of  Ripon 
signed  with  the  Scots  behind  his  back. 

The  end  was  now  at  hand.  It  was  too  late  to  bring 
over  the  Irish  army.  Charles  had  upset  all  the  calcu- 
lated plans  of  the  busy-brained  earl,  and  had  cut  the 
ground  from  under  his  feet  The  Long  Parliament  had 
assembled — a  very  different  body  from  that  expected  by 
the  king  and  his  ministers.  The  suppressed  mutterings 
of  three  kingdoms  against  the  well-hated  viceroy  were 
rising  into  an  overwhelming  storm. .  The  Irish  Commons, 
released  from  his  dreaded  presence,  impeached  four  of 
the  Privy  Council  who  were  his  creatures.  The  victims 
of  his  tyranny,  Connaught  landlords,  Castle  officials, 
Presbyterian  pastors,  swarmed  over  to  England  to 
accuse  him.  All  England  and  Ireland  watched  with 
breathless  interest  the  trial  of  the  man  who,  in  the  words 
of  the  impeachment,  "had  endeavoured  to  subvert  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  introduce  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  government ; "  and  rejoiced  when 
his  selfish,  thankless  master,  whom  he  had  devotedly 
served,  as  he  had  himself  so  often  boasted,  "  at  the  peril 
of  his  head,"  signed  the  bill  of  his  attainder  *  and  sent 
liim  to  the  scaffold. 

*  English  Stats.,  16  Car.  I.  c.  I. 
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PROVINCIAL  INSURRECTIONS  IN    164I. 

UPON  the  death  of  Strafford,  the  king,  in  deference 
to  the  views  of  the  English  Parliament,  appointed  Sir 
William  Parsons  and  Sir  John  Borlase,  an  old  soldier, 
to  hold  the  office  of  lords  justices.  The  island  to  all 
appearances  was  in  a  state  of  complete  tranquillity ;  and 
though  there  were  rumours  of  disaffection  in  the  air, 
and  some  significant  warnings  were  given,  the  lords 
justices  paid  them  no  attention. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  apparent  quiet,  the  minds- 
of  the  native  Irish  were  greatly  stirred  by  many  things. 
There  was  a  bitter  feeling  of  suppressed  hatred  through- 
out the  country.  The  wholesale  confiscations  were 
neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven,  and  the  smouldering 
fire  of  discontent  had  only  been  prevented  from  bursting 
forth  by  the  terror  of  Strafford's  government  The 
religion  of  the  people  was  proscribed  by  law ;  and, 
though  its  free  exercise  was  to  a  great  extent  winked  atr 
and  practically,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  out- 
burst of  intolerance,  there  was  little  or  no  persecution,  the 
law  might  be  put  actively  in  force  at  any  moment ;  and,. 
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rightly  or  wrongly,  a  very  general  belief  had  got  abroad 
that  the  English  Puritans  had  determined  to  stamp 
out  Popery  in  Ireland.  The  ruthless  proscriptions  of 
Elizabeth  had  done  their  work  ;  and  a  host  of  Irish  had 
been  driven  over  the  sea  with  a  fierce  hatred  of  England 
in  their  hearts,  to  become  hardy  and  experienced  soldiers 
in  the  service  of  Spain  ;  and  to  foster  in  exile  the  hope 
of  revenge  upon  their  great  enemy.  While  at  home 
Strafford's  disbanded  army,  which  was  almost  wholly  com- 
posed of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  was  ready  and  waiting 
to  be  re-enlisted  by  the  first  popular  leader  who  should 
concert  a  rising.  The  recent  successful  appeal  to  arms 
by  the  Scotch  in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  had  been 
duly  noted  ;  as  also  had  the  increasing  state  of  tension 
in  the  relations  of  the  king  and  the  English  Parliament 
What  the  Scotch  had  done,  the  Irish  might  fairly  expect 
to  do ;  and,  as  usual,  the  embarrassment  of  the  English 
Government  was  the  opportunity  of  the  Irish.  They 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  rebellion  of  the  Scotch  was 
successful  because  the  English  Commons  sympathized 
with  them  both  in  their  purpose  and  their  faith  :  that  the 
struggle  was  between  the  king  and  two  nations ;  whereas 
an  Irish  rebellion  meant  a  national  and  religious  war,  in 
which  the  Irish  would  be  confronted  with  the  old 
antagonism  of  race,  and  the  united  bigotry  of  Scotch 
Presbyterian  and  English  Puritan. 

At  this  time  an  Irish  gentleman  of  great  address  and 
ability,  named  Roger  or  Rory  O'Moore,  was  earnestly 
canvassing  the  possibility  of  making  a  stand  against  the 
English  Government    Rory  O'Moore  was  the  represen- 
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tative  of  the  ancient  house  of  the  O'Moores  of  Leix, 
which  had  been  wellnigh  exterminated  by  the  plantation 
of  Queen's  County.  He  had  passed  some  years  on  the 
continent,  where  he  had  been  very  intimate  with  the 
titular  young  Earl  of  Tyrone,  Hugh's  only  surviving  son. 
He  had  secretly  enlisted  Lord  Maguire,  Baron  of  Innis- 
killen,  who  had  been  restored  to  a  portion  of  the  Maguire 
estates  in  Fermanagh ;  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  of  Kinard, 
the  representative  of  a  collateral  branch  of  the  O'Neil 
family;  and  Richard  Plunket,  a  gentleman  of  the  Pale* 
They  were  soon  joined  by  several  gentlemen  of  the  an- 
cient septs  of  the  north,  McMahon,  McGennis,  O'Reilly ; 
and  also  by  Hugh  O'Byrne  of  Wicklow,  and  Sir  James 
Dillon.  Hopes  were  entertained  of  seducing  the  Roman 
Catholic  lords  of  the  Pale,  and  Lord  Mayo,  the  head  of 
the  Northern  Bourkes.  The  conspiracy  was  quickly 
matured  and  the  closest  secrecy  maintained. 

The  plan  of  action  decided  on  was,  by  a  coup  de 
main,  to  seize  Dublin  Castle,  which  was  weakly  guarded 
with  barely  fifty  men,  but  which  contained  a  great 
store  of  powder,  a  large  stand  of  arms,  and  thirty-five 
guns.  Simultaneously  the  forts  and  garrison  towns 
in  the  north  were  to  be  surprised,  and  the  gentry  made 
prisoners  in  their  country-houses,  as  hostages  for  the 
persons  of  the  insurgent  leaders  in  case  of  defeat  The 
whole  enterprise  was  to  be  carried  out  with  as  little  blood* 
shed  as  possible,  and  the  Scottish  settlers  were  to  be 
treated  as  kinsmen  and  allies  and  not  to  be  interfered 
with.  The  expressed  object  of  the  movement  was  to 
compel  the  king  to  re-establish  the   Roman  Catholic 
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religion,  to  repeal  Poynings'  Act,  and  to  restore  the 
confiscated  estates*  And  though  some  of  the  leaders 
were  for  breaking  away  from  England  altogether,  the 
more  moderate  appear,  at  any  rate  at  this  time,  to  have 
had  no  intention  of  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  the 
king. 

The  whole  of  the  available  troops  in  the  country 
numbered  but  2000  men ;  and  these  were  scattered  in 
companies  of  fifty  in  the  different  forts  and  towns.  Sir 
William  Parsons  had  ample  warning  both  from  the 
local  magistrates  and  from  England  that  mischief  was 
brewing;  but  having  already  largely  profited  by  the 
confiscation  of  estates,  he  appears  to  have  been  criminally 
careless,  if  not  actually  desirous  of  a  rising  as  affording 
a  pretext  for  fresh  forfeitures.  No  precautions  were 
taken  to  concentrate  the  troops,  or  to  put  the  provinces 
in  a  posture  of  defence.  And  it  was  not  till  they  were 
told  on  the  very  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the  plot  to  seize 
the  Castle,  that  the  lords  justices  took  any  active 
measures.  They  then  closed  the  gates  of  the  city  and 
arrested  McMahon  and  Lord  Maguire.  These  arrests 
were  made  at  daybreak  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1641, 
the  morning  fixed  for  the  attack ;  and  upon  finding  the 
plot  was  discovered,  O'Moore,  O'Byrne,  and  Plunket 
escaped  with  their  adherents. 

But  though  the  attempt  on  the  Castle  had  failed,  a 
simultaneous  rising  in  Ulster  was  carried  out  with 
astonishing  precision.  The  ancient  Irish  tribes  which 
had  been  evicted,  transplanted,  and  dispersed,  seemed  to 
start  out  of  the  ground  in  all  their  old  individuality. 
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There  were  the  O'Reillys,  the  O'Hanlons,  the  McGen- 
nises,  the  O'Quins,  There  were  the  Maguires,  the 
O'Farrels,  the  McMahons,  the  O'Kanes  ;  each  with  their 
representative  chief,  and  intent  on  their  old  domains ; 
and  of  course  an  O'Neil  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection. 
The  fort  of  Charlemount,  the  most  important  position  in 
the  new  plantation,  was  treacherously  seized  by  Sir 
Phelim  O'Neil,  who  had  asked  himself  to  dinner  with 
old  Lord  Caulfield,  the  governor.  Dungannon  and 
Mountjoy,  which  completed  the  chain  of  forts  dom- 
inating Tyrone,  were  surprised  the  same  night ;  and 
the  gates  of  Newry,  with  its  small  store  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  were  opened  to  Sir  Con  McGennis.  Every 
town  in  Ulster  and  in  the  county  of  Longford  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  with  hardly  an  exception. 
Only  Derry,  Coleraine,  and  Enniskillen,  on  the  one  side, 
and  Lisburn,  Lurgan,  Belfast,  and  Carrickfergus  on  the 
other,  closed  their  gates  in  time,  and  were  defended  by  the 
English  settlers  and  a  handful  of  troops.  The  country- 
houses  and  farms  of  the  planters  were  seized  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Irish ;  their  occupants  being  driven  forth 
to  find  refuge  in  the  forest  and  in  the  few  towns  which 
held  out  Men,  women,  and  children  were  stripped  naked 
and  sent  to  find  their  way  across  country  to  Dublin. 
Hundreds  died  of  exposure  to  the  bitter  weather,  and 
fell  exhausted  by  the  way;  hundreds  only  escaped  to 
Dublin  and  Carrickfergus  to  die. 

As  yet,  however,  the  gentlemen  who  had  organized 
the  rising  managed  to  keep  their  followers  fairly 
jtinder  control ;   personal  outrages  were  the  exception ; 
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and  the  terms  on  which  the  defenders  of  castles  and 
country-houses  surrendered  were  honourably  respected. 
Where  moderate  men  were  in  command,  murder,  was 
promptly  checked*  Indeed  in  Cavan,  where  the  two 
O'Reillys,  one  the  sheriff  and  the  other  the  member 
for  the  county,  were  the  leaders,  the  revolution  was 
almost  bloodless.  But  it  was  far  otherwise  in  Ar- 
magh, and  the  neighbouring  portions  of  Tyrone  and 
Down,  where  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  had  his  head-quarters. 
This  dissolute  ruffian,  who  had  been  bred  up  in 
England  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  had  reverted  to  the 
ancient  creed,  had  prior  to  the  rebellion  wasted  the 
paternal  acres  by  extravagance  and  debauchery,  and 
had  eagerly  joined  in  Rory  O'Moore's  conspiracy  in 
the  hopes  of  recovering  the  vast  domains  of  the  O'Neils. 
The  rising  in  the  north  had  been  entrusted  to  his  or- 
ganization, and  he  found  himself  in  a  few  days'  time  at  the 
head  of  a  rabble  of  some  30,000  men,  armed  principally 
with  knives  and  pitchforks.  With  these  disorderly  forces, 
which  he  designated  "  the  Catholic  army,"  he  attempted 
to  storm  the  castle  of  Augher  and  the  towns  of  Ennis- 
killen  and  Lisburn.  Furious  at  being  repulsed,  and 
maddened  with  drink,  he  determined  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance on  the  defenceless  Protestants  within  his  reach. 
He  caused  Mr.  Blaney,  the  member  for  Monaghan,  to 
be  hanged ;  and  old  Lord  Caulfield,  his  prisoner,  to  be 
shot  He  ordered  all  the  Scotch  and  English  to  be 
killed  in  three  adjacent  parishes  after  the  defeat  at 
Augher ;  and  on  hearing  that  Newry  had  been  recovered 
by  Lord  Conway,  he  burnt  the  town  and  cathedral  of 
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Armagh,  and  murdered  some  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants 
although  they  had  surrendered  on  the  promise  of  their 
lives.  He  hounded  on  the  Irish  to  massacre  the 
planters  and  their  families.  These  wretched  people  were 
swept  out  of  their  villages,  and  driven  by  hundreds  into 
the  Bann  and  the  Blackwater,  and  flung  over  the  bridge 
at  Portadown.  The  houses  in  which  women  and  children 
had  taken  refuge  were  set  on  fire  and  the  inmates 
burned*  Men  were  hanged  and  butchered  with  knives. 
Women  were  systematically  ripped  up,  especially 
the  pregnant  ones,  though  they  appear  generally  to 
have  been  spared  the  last  wrongs  of  dishonour.  Rory 
Maguire  in  Fermanagh  seems  to  have  caught  the 
infection  from  O'Neil  and  rivalled  him  in  his  crimes, 
stripping,  killing,  and  ripping  in  the  same  indis- 
criminate fashion.  In  recounting  the  ferocity  of  the 
Irish  insurgents,  it  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  there  were  frequent  cases  of  English  and  Scotch 
Protestants  being  protected  by  their  Irish  neighbours! 
and  owing  life  and  safety  to  their  unselfish  generosity* 
Some  of  the  Irish  priests  and  Jesuits  were  especially  con- 
spicuous for  these  acts  of  Christian  mercy,  hiding  the 
terrified  suppliants  under  the  altar-cloths,  and  striving  to 
stop  the  bloodshed  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives. 

There  has  been  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  who  suffered  death  at  this  period  of 
the  outbreak.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  even 
an  approximate  estimate ;  no  doubt  the  numbers  were 
greatly  exaggerated  both  at  the  time  and  since,  both 
unintentionally  and   for  political  purposes.     When  we 
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consider  the  number  of  the  original  undertakers,  and  the 
number  of  tenants  they  covenanted  to  plant  on  their 
estates ;  and  that  as  a  rule  they  never  fulfilled  their 
covenants  to  the  extent  of  one  half,  but  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  English  lived  in  the  walled  towns ;  allow* 
ance  also  being  made  for  the  numbers  which  escaped 
into  the  fortified  cities  and  to  Dublin  during  the  week's 
respite  which  occurred  between  the  original  outbreak 
and  the  commencement  of  the  slaughter,  and  the 
comparatively  limited  area  over  which  the  massacre 
extended,  we  shall  most  likely  be  nearest  the  mark  if 
we  accept  the  figures  of  Dr.  Warner,  a  Protestant  writer, 
who  made  an  especially  careful  investigation  of  the 
evidence,  which  give  between  four  and  five  thousand  as 
murdered  in  cold  blood,  and  eight  thousand  as  victims 
to  exposure  and  ill-usage. 

All  this  while  a  parallel  but  wholly  independent 
movement  had  been  going  on  amongst  the  old  Anglo* 
Irish  families.  They  hated  the  new  English  interest  as 
cordially  as  the  king  detested  the  sturdy  patriots  who 
were  resisting  his  arbitrary  conduct  in  England.  They 
were  to  a  man  Roman  Catholic.  The  men  of  the  new 
English  interest  were  Protestant  to  the  backbone.  Com- 
munity of  interest  drew  the  old  Anglo-Irish  and  Charles 
togetheL,  just  as  community  of  interest  was  arraying 
the  Puritan  Dublin  oligarchy  on  the  side  of  the  English 
Parliament.  The  clamour  of  the  latter  had  compelled 
Charles  unwillingly  to  disband  the  Irish  army  which 
Strafford  had  laboured  to  construct ;  but  he  still  hoped 
that  Ormonde  and  Antrim  would  be  able  to  reassemble 
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it,  and  that  he  would  find  it  possible  to  rely  on  the  old 
Anglo-Irish  nobility  for  the  subjugation  of  his  trouble- 
some subjects  at  home.  The  foolhardy  Antrim  was 
ready  to  raise  the  whole  Pale  in  defence  of  the  king,  and 
to  drive  the  lords  justices  into  the  sea.  Ormonde  was 
more  cautious,  and  while  Charles  was  nominally  in 
accord  with  his  government  at  Dublin,  took  his  orders 
from  them.  The  rising  of  the  native  Irish  upset  Charles's 
plans  and  forced  his  hand.  "  The  fools/'  says  Antrim, 
"  well  liking  the  business,  would  not  expect  our  manner 
for  ordering  the  work,  but  fell  upon  it  without  us,  and  so 
spoiled  it."  The  native  Irish  cared  nothing  for  Charles 
and  only  desired  national  independence.  The  old  Anglo- 
Irish  wished  only  for  liberty  of  worship,  and  freedom 
from  the  greedy  usurpations  of  the  new  English  interest 
Charles  vainly  hoped  to  make  use  of  both  these  diver- 
gent bodies  for  his  own  purposes.  He  spread  the  discord 
instead  of  allaying  it.  He  converted  a  provincial  rising 
into  a  national  rebellion  against  England.  All  through 
the  complicated  events  of  the  ensuing  ten  years  we  find 
four  distinct  parties,  generally  pulling  in  different  direc- 
tions ;  four  antagonistic  forces  which  nothing  could 
reconcile.  There  was  the  old  Irish  party,  whose  aim 
soon  resolved  itself  into  separation  from  England ;  the 
old  Anglo-Irish  party,  whose  object  was  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  no  separation;  the  Puritan  party, 
which  became  complicated  with  the  Presbyterian  interest 
of  the  Scotch  in  Ulster,  and  was  strongly  anti-Irish  in 
every  sense ;  and  there  was  the  Royalist  party,  per- 
sonified by  Ormonde,  which  trimmed  between  the  three 
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others,  and  had  as  its  ulterior  aim  the  crushing  of  the 
third  by  means  of  the  other  two. 

After  the  first  shock  of  the  revolt,  the  English  began 
to  steady  themselves,  and  to  hold  their  own.  The  king 
managed  to  send  over  1500  Scots  to  Carrickfergus, 
whose  first  performance  was  to  sally  forth  and  slaughter 
some  thirty  Irish  families  in  the  peninsula  of  Island 
Magee.  The  refugees  in  the  towns  were  drilled  and 
armed,  and  the  offensive  cautiously  assumed.  O'Neil, 
finding  Carrickfergus  too  strong  for  him,  drew  his  men 
south,  and  besieged  Drogheda,  which  was  gallantly 
defended  by  Sir  Henry  Tichborne.  The  lords  justices 
in  the  mean  time  had  summoned  Ormonde  to  the  capital, 
and  appointed  him  lieutenant-general  of  the  army. 
Ormonde,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  have  his  own  way, 
especially  when  some  reinforcements  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, would  soon  have  crushed  the  rising  while  it  was 
confined  to  the  north.  But  for  this  the  lords  justices 
had  no  mind,  and  he  was  confined  to  making  raids 
within  thirty  miles  of  Dublin. 

The  lords  justices,  owing  to  the  strife  of  parties  in 
England,  were  in  a  very  peculiar  and  delicate  position. 
Rory  O'Moore  had  issued  a  subtle  and  ingenious  mani- 
festo, saying  that  he  and  his  friends  had  been  compelled 
to  take  up  arms  to  secure  the  rights  which  they 
believed  the  king  would  willingly  grant  them,  were  he 
not  restrained  from  doing  so  by  the  Puritans  in  England  ; 
and  that  they  held  the  forts  and  towns  which  they  had 
captured  till  the  king  should  be  in  a  position  to  guarantee 
them  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
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In  England  the  king  and  the  Parliament  were 
bracing  themselves  for  the  death  struggle  which  was  to 
end  on  the  scaffold  at  Whitehall.  They  both  well  knew 
what  use  might  be  made  of  an  Irish  army.  The  king 
was  consequently  ready  to  make  any  terms  with  the 
Ulster  insurgents  in  order  to  release  the  Irish  troops, 
and  possibly  obtain  material  assistance  from  the  in* 
surgents  themselves.  The  Parliament  dreaded  nothing 
so  much  as  a  termination  of  the  revolt,  fearing  that  the 
king  would  obtain  the  sinews  of  war  to  an  unlimited 
extent  from  Ireland,  and  knowing  that  when  they  had 
settled  matters  with  Charles,  they  could  at  any  moment 
turn  and  repress  the  rebellion. 

The  lords  justices  were  in  strong  sympathy  with  the 
English  Parliament,  and  determined  to  play  into  their 
hands ;  and  at  the  same  time,  knowing  that  they  were 
secure  in  Dublin,  or  at  the  worst  could  retire  in  safety 
into  England,  were  willing  to  see  the  area  of  the  revolt 
extended  as  much  as  possible,  as  upon  its  final,  inevit- 
able, suppression  the  spoil  would  be  all  the  greater.  In 
England  the  accounts  of  the  massacre  were  magnified, 
and  published,  in  order  to  justify  severe  measures  with 
the  Roman  Catholics.  The  ignorant  people  were  per- 
suaded by  the  ranting  preachers  that  the  wild  Irish  were 
upon  them,  and  were  in  hourly  fear  that  the  Ulster  fury 
would  begin  at  Bradford  and  Halifax !  Parliament  voted 
large  sums  of  money  and  bodies  of  troops  for  Irish 
service ;  and  passed  a  significant  act  which,  after  reciting 
that  "  divers  worthy  and  well-affected  persons  perceived 
that  many  millions  of  the  rebels'  lands  which  go  under 
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the  name  of  profitable  lands  would  be  confiscated,"  gave 
powers  to  open  subscription  lists  for  the  raising  of  a  war 
fund  upon  the  security  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
Irish  acres,  which  it  was  reckoned  would  become  forfeit 
and  open  to  a  vast  new  plantation.*  But  neither  the 
troops  nor  the  money  reached  their  destination,  and  the 
Irish  rebellion  was  a  convenient  excuse  both  to  Par- 
liament and  the  king  for  the  levying  of  soldiers,  which 
were  to  be  employed  on  more  urgent  occasions  nearer 
home.  The  lords  justices  accordingly  contented  them- 
selves with  holding  Dublin,  and  sending  foraging  parties 
"to  kill,  burn,  and  destroy,"  within  easy  reach  of  the 
walls,  regardless  of  whether  the  sufferers  were  in  rebellion 
or  not 

The  first  indication  of  the  spread  of  the  revolt  was  a 
rising  of  the  O'Byrnes  and  OToole's  in  the  half  planted 
districts  of  Wicklow.  This  isolated  movement  was  easily 
suppressed,  Sir  Charles  Coote  being  despatched  against 
them  with  a  small  force  from  Dublin.  He  recovered 
Wicklow  Castle  and  drove  the  rebels  out  of  the  town, 
and  then  proceeded  to  vie  with  the  perpetrators  of  the 
Ulster  massacres  by  cruelties  as  wholesale  and  indis- 
criminate, and  the  wanton  slaughter  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  "Nits  will  be  lice,"  was  his  brutal  answer 
when  remonstrated  with  for  impaling  the  babies  at  the 
breast 

Connaught  had  hitherto  been  kept  tranquil  by  the 
-efforts  of  Lord  Clanricarde,  Lord  Dillon,  and  Lord 
Mayo,  who  loyally  supported  Lord  Ranelagh  the  pre- 

*  English  Statutes,  16  Car.  I.  c.  33. 
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sident  Munster,  though  agitated,  and  exasperated  by 
the  injudicious  severities  of  Sir  Wareham  St  Leger,  the 
president  of  that  province,  was  still  quiescent.  The 
lords  of  the  Pale,  the  old  Anglo-Norman  families,  on  the 
first  outbreak  in  Ulster  had  unanimously  expressed  their 
loyalty  to  the  Government,  and  had  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolt  implored  Parsons  to  summon  the 
Parliament,  to  announce  the  confirmation  of  the  graces, 
to  which  the  king  had  now  agreed,  and  distribute  arms 
and  ammunition  for  the  protection  of  the  Pale.  The 
lords  justices,  who  suspected  them  of  disaffection  to  them- 
selves, and  were  only  too  anxious  to  drive  them  into 
revolt,  imprisoned  their  spokesman,  Lord  Dunsany,  pro- 
rogued the  Parliament  after  two  days'  sitting,  suppressed 
the  graces,  and  even  recalled  the  arms  which  they  had 
at  first  sparingly  given  out  They  even  went  so  far  as 
to  refuse  to  permit  any  of  the  Pale  families  to  enter 
Dublin  for  refuge.  The  Pale  lords  thought  they  had  a 
golden  opportunity;  they  believed  that  if  they  threatened 
revolt,  Charles  would  be  compelled  to  grant  all  their 
demands.  They  also  believed  that  the  king  would  not  be 
sorry  to  be  forced  into  countenancing  their  action  against 
the  Government,  and  that  he  might  be  driven  to  buy 
their  support  at  the  price  of  large  concessions.  Finding 
themselves,  therefore,  flouted  by  the  lords  justices,  whose 
helpless  inactivity  they  despised,  and  with  some  reason 
believing  their  line  of  conduct  not  otherwise  than  agree- 
able to  the  king,  at  the  same  time  unarmed  and 
defenceless  in  case  of  an  onslaught  by  the  rebels,  they 
listened  to  the  specious  overtures  of  Rory  O'Moore. 
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Seven  peers  and  one  thousand  of  the  leading  gentry  met 
the  rebel  leaders  on  the  hill  of  Crofty;  and  by  the 
middle  of  December  all  the  Pale  was  in  revolt. 

The  defection  of  the  Pale  turned  the  local  rising  in 
Ulster  into  a  national  rebellion.  Leinster  rose,  and  Lord 
Mountgarret  occupied  Kilkenny  and  the  city  of  Water- 
ford.  Munster  followed  under  the  leadership  of  Lord 
Muskerry,  the  Barrys,  and  every  branch  of  the  house  of 
Butler ;  Ormonde,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  England 
as  a  Protestant,  being  the  only  one  who  remained  loyal. 
Clare  was  overrun  by  the  O'Briens,  in  spite  of  the  Earl 
of  Thomond,  who  held  by  the  Government ;  and  Con- 
naught,  deserting  the  traditional  leadership  of  Clanricarde, 
joined  the  insurgent  banner  at  the  call  of  Lord  Mayo. 
In  those  parts  of  the  three  provinces  thus  tardily  joining 
the  confederates,  where  the  remnants  of  the  old  evicted 
Irish  tribes  were  waiting  for  their  revenge  upon  the 
planters,  isolated  acts  of  cruelty  were  perpetrated  upon 
the  helpless  English  families  with  the  same  horrid 
incidents  as  those  committed  in  the  North.  These 
were,  however,  the  work  of  a  few  ungovernable  ruffians, 
and  were  promptly  checked  by  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
bellion, who  did  their  utmost  to  provide  for  the  safe 
convoying  of  the  expelled  people  to  places  of  safety, 
and  honourably  kept  the  terms  of  surrender  entered  into 
with  the  scattered  parties  of  besieged  residents. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  all  Ireland  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  rebels,  with  the  exception  of  Dublin  and  Drog- 
heda  and  some  of  the  fortified  seaports,  as  Cork, 
Limerick,  and   Galway  in  the    south    and  west,  and 
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Enniskillen,  Deny,  and  Carrickfergus  in  Ulster.  One 
or  two  garrisoned  towns,  such  as  Athlone  and  Kildare, 
were  held  for  the  king ;  and  a  few  country  gentlemen's 
castles  were  defended  gallantly  against  overwhelming 
odds. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  REVOLT.    A.D.  1 642,  1 643. 

Notwithstanding  the  universal  character  which  the 
rebellion  had  now  assumed,  the  lords  justices  still 
procrastinated.  The  minds  of  the  new  English  interest 
were  less  bent  upon  the  speedy  crushing  out  of  dis- 
affection than  on  paving  the  way  to  a  grand  division  of 
the  spoil  which  they  foresaw  would  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government-  They  were  busy  enough  in  Dublin  in 
the  preparation  of  charges  against  the  owners  of  estates 
who  were  playing  with  the  fire  of  treason.  No  less  than 
four  thousand  indictments  were  laid  in  three  days,  in  the 
most  businesslike  fashion,  and  the  rack  was  freely  used 
to  extract  satisfactory  evidence  from  the  witnesses  ;  Mr. 
Barnewall,  of  Kilbrue,  an  old  gentleman  of  sixty-six 
years,  being  amongst  those  who  were  put  to  the  torture. 
In  the  south,  the  ever  rapacious  Earl  of  Cork,  now  sink- 
ing into  his  grave,  who  had  fortified  his  castle  of  Lismore, 
and  organized  his  tenantry  under  his  three  sons — Lord 
Dungarvan,Lord  Kinalmeaky,  and  Lord  Broghill — for  the 
defence  of  his  territory,  forwarded  to  the  speaker  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  eleven  hundred  indictments  against 
Jthe  landowners  of  South  Munster,  with  an  urgent  request 
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that  they  might  be  returned  to  him  at  once  with  authority 
to  proceed  against  the  accused  as  outlaws.  He  did  not 
live  to  reap  the  profits  of  this  wholesale  work,  though 
the  infamous  Broghill,  worthy  son  of  such  a  sire,  made 
his  fortune  and  secured  an  earldom  by  judicious  fishing 
in  the  troubled  waters  of  the  day. 

Even  when  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  had  raised  the  siege  of 
Drogheda,  in  despair  of  ever  taking  it,  and  Ormonde,, 
who  had  now  a  strong  force  at  his  command,  implored 
leave  to  follow  and  annihilate  his  retreating  forces,  the 
lords  justices  peremptorily  refused  permission. 

The  rising  in  Ulster  had  now  to  a  great  extent  burnt 
itself  out  The  Irish  had  no  arms  or  ammunition  ; 
while  the  Scots,  reinforced  by  the  troops  under  Munroe 
and  Chichester,  were  taking  the  offensive  everywhere. 
Sir  Phelim  was  utterly  incompetent  to  command  aa 
army;  and  one  by  one,  Newry,  Down,  Armagh  and 
Dungannon  were  abandoned  by  him,  while  Sir  William 
Cole  at  Enniskillen  was  threatening  to  take  him  in  flank* 
His  troops  deserted  him  in  great  numbers ;  and  so 
hopeless  seemed  the  cause  in  Ulster,  that  a  wholesale 
emigration  into  Argyleshire  was  contemplated  by  the 
disheartened  native  Irish.  At  this  juncture  arrived  in 
Donegal  Bay  Colonel  Owen  O'Neil  with  a  single  ship- 
and  a  store  of  ammunition,  and  one  hundred  Irish 
officers  who  had  received  a  military  education  in  camp 
and  in  the  field  in  foreign  service.  Owen  ,0'Neil,  or 
Owen  Roe  (Red  Owen)  as  he  was  more  commonly 
called,  was  a  nephew  of  the  late  Earl  of  Tyrone.  He 
had,  like  many  other  Irish  exiles,  entered  the  Spanish 
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service,  and  had  served  with  distinction  in  Flanders. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  soldier, 
and  had  engaged  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  O'Moore 
and  his  confederates  when  the  original  rising  was 
planned.  He  set  to  work  at  once  on  his  arrival,  to 
organize  the  "undisciplined  Irish  levies  into  regular 
regiments.  He  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  Irish 
chiefs  to  take  the  supreme  command  in  Ulster  and 
to  supersede  Sir  Phelim.  He  severely  condemned  the 
cruelties  which  had  been  committed,  and  even  burnt 
the  houses  of  those  who  had  had  the  largest  share  in 
them,  as  a  warning  to  others  for  the  future.  The  effect 
of  his  presence  was  magical.  The  desponding  Irish 
recovered  heart ;  the  Scots  and  the  English  volunteers 
again  resumed  the  defensive;  and  Monroe,  whether 
through  apathy  or  under  instructions  from  the  lords 
justices,  retired  into  his  quarters  at  Carrickfergus. 

Simultaneously  with  the  coming  of  Owen  Roe,  the 
southern  rebellion  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  at 
Wexford  of  Colonel  Preston,  brother  of  Lord  Gor- 
manston,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  Pale,  with  five 
hundred  exiled  officers,  and  a  store"  of  ammunition  and 
some  field  and  siege  artillery.  There  was  no  concert 
between  these  two  auxiliaries.  Each  of  the  two  parties, 
the  old  Irish  and  the  Anglo-Irish,  had  looked  for  help 
to  their  outlawed  friends  on  the  continent ;  and  the 
answer  came  to  each  independently.  Though  recog- 
nizing the  action  of  each  other,  the  two  parties  had 
hitherto  proceeded,  to  a  great  extent,  on  parallel  lines. 
The  next  step  was  to  effect  a  union  between  them. 
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This  object  was  effected  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
•clergy,  who  met  at  Kilkenny  and  made  arrangements  for 
the  summoning  of  a  national  convention.  The  insur- 
gents in  the  different  provinces  were  all  acting  without 
any  system  or  order  :  the  convention  was  ±0  unite 
them  and  to  constitute  a  kind  of  provisional  govern- 
ment 

Accordingly,  in  October,  1642,  there  assembled  at 
Kilkenny  fourteen  of  the  Roman  Catholic  peers,  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy,  and  226  Roman 
Catholic  deputies  from  the  counties  and  principal  towns. 
They  sat  in  one  chamber,  but  as  two  houses  ;  the 
inferior  clergy  sitting  in  convocation  in  a  separate 
assembly.  The  Government  was  to  consist  of  a 
supreme  council,  of  which  Lord  Mountgarret  was  pre- 
sident* It  was  composed  of  twenty-four  members 
elected  by  the  general  assembly;  six  from  each  pro- 
vince. In  it  were  vested  the  fullest  executive  powers ; 
and  it  had  also  a  judicial  side,  constituting  a  final  court 
of  appeal  in  all  civil  and  criminal  matters.  A  council 
of  twelve  was  to  sit  in  each  county  to  serve  as  magis- 
trates and  judges  in  civil  suits,  with  an  appeal  to  a 
provincial  council  which  was  to  consist  of  two  deputies 

*  The  original  members  were :  from  Leinster,  the  R.  C.  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  Lord  Gormanston,  Lord  Mountgarret,  Nicholas  Plunket, 
Richard  Belling,  and  James  Cusack ;  from  Ulster,  the  R.  C.  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  the  Bishop  of  Down,  Philip  O'Reilly,  Colonel  McMahon,  Heber 
McGennis  and  Turlough  O'Neil ;  from  Munster,  Lord  Roche,  Sir  Daniel 
O'Brien,  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  Dr.  Fennel!,  Robert  Lambert,  and  George 
Comyn ;  from  Connaught,  the  R.  C.  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Lord  Mayo, 
the  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  Sir  Lucas  Dillon,  Geoffrey  Brown,  and  Patrick 
Darcy.  • 
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for  each  county.  Colonel  Owen  O'Neil  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  forces  in  Ulster,  Gerald  Barry 
in  Munster,  Colonel  Preston  in  Leinster,  and  Sir  John 
Bourke  in  Connaught  A  seal  was  ordered  to  be  cut, 
a  printing  press  was  set  up  for  issuing  proclamations, 
and  a  mint  established  for  the  coining  of  money. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  old  Irish  element  was  by 
no  means  predominant  in  the  new  Government  The 
Anglo-Irish  party  took  command  of  the  ship,  and  some 
of  the  earlier  instigators  of  the  rebellion,  such  as  Rory 
CMoore  and  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil,  retired  from  the  move- 
ment altogether.  But  the  political  platform  which  was 
adopted  was  substantially  the  same  as  O'Moore's.  The 
commission  from  Charles,  which  Sir  Phelim  had  forged, 
and  adorned  with  an  impress  of  the  great  seal  picked 
off  a  patent  he  had  found  at  Charlemont  fort,  was 
wisely  ignored  The  old  Irish  and  the  new  Irish  were 
to  be  treated  as  one  people.  The  war  was  professedly 
directed  against  the  Protestants,  who  were  comprehen- 
sively denounced  as  "  Puritans."  The  Roman  Catholic 
religion  was  to  be  re-established  in  all  its  pristine  glory ; 
and  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  king  was  ostentatiously 
proclaimed 

Meanwhile  the  civil  war  had  broken  out  in  England, 
and  Charles  was  eagerly  calculating  on  the  assistance  of 
Ormonde  and  the  Irish  army.  The  lords  justices  werq 
nominally  still  acknowledging  the  king's  authority,  while 
in  fact  they  were  intriguing  with  the  Parliament,  and 
had  appointed  Reynolds  and  Godwin,  two  agents  whom 
the  Parliament  had   sent  over  to  Dul?lint  to  act  as 
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members  of  the  Privy  Council.  Terms  with  the  rebels 
meant  the  release  of  the  king's  Irish  troops  for  service 
in  England,  and  this  was  to  be  prevented  at  all  hazards. 
Ormonde,  an  ardent  Royalist  and  a  devoted  adherent  of 
Charles,  but  at  the  same  time  a  staunch  Protestant,  was 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  come  to  what  he  con- 
sidered honourable  terms  with  the  rebels.  The  executive 
and  the  commander-in-chief  were  apparently  ignoring 
the  fact  of  the  rupture  in  England,  and  at  the  same 
time  were  doing  their  best  to  hamper  each  other  in  their 
dealings  with  the  insurrection,  in  order  to  influence  its 
event  to  the  advantage  of  their  respective  parties. 

Hostilities  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  intermit- 
tently. There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  desultory 
fighting,  with  considerable  loss  of  life.  Little  quarter 
had  been  given  on  either  side,  and  both  parties  had  been 
guilty  of  cruel  reprisals.  The  balance  of  success,  which 
had  hitherto  been  pretty  evenly  distributed,  was  now 
decidedly  inclining  towards  the  Irish.  In  the  north, 
Monroe  and  Owen  O'Neil  were  cautiously  watching  one 
another.  In  Leinster,  Ormonde  would  have  cut  off 
Preston  after  an  engagement  at  Ross  had  not  the  lords 
justices  purposely  detained  his  transport  In  Connaught 
the  important  towns  of  Limerick  and  Galway  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  insurgents  ;  while  in  Munster,  St.  Leger, 
cooped  up  in  Cork,  had  died,  and  been  succeeded  by 
Inchiquin,  who  was  with  difficulty  keeping  the  enemy  at 
arm's-length.  The  royal  army  was  in  a  miserable  con- 
dition. Half  starved,  clothed  in  rags,  and  with  its  pay 
hopelessly  in   arrear,   its  complaints  against  the  mis- 
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conduct  of  the  Government  were  loud  and  deep,  and 
the  ill-victualled  garrisons  of  the  beleaguered  towns  were 
approaching  a  state  of  starvation. 

At  length  the  king  determined  to  strike  a  blow 
at  the  Dublin  oligarchy.  He  created  Ormonde  a  mar- 
quis ;  removed  Parsons  from  office,  and  replaced  him 
by  Sir  Henry  Tichborne,  a  determined  Royalist  and  the 
gallant  defender  of  Drogheda.  At  the  same  time  he 
-directed  the  lateslord  justice  and  the  rest  of  his  gang, 
Temple,  Meredith,  and  Loftus,  members  of  the  Privy 
Council,  to  be  prosecuted  for  high  treason — a  step 
which  drove  Reynolds  and  Godwin  in  hurried  flight  to 
'England.  The  field  was  now  clear  for  negotiation  with 
the  rebels ;  and  a  meeting  having  been  held  between 
Ormonde  and  their  commissioners  at  Castle  Martyn, 
a  cessation  from  hostilities  for  one  year  was  agreed 
upon,  on  September  15,  1643,  each  party  consenting  to 
occupy  the  respective  positions  they  then  held,  and  the 
confederates  undertaking  to  give  Charles  a  free  con- 
tribution of  £  30,000,  and  provide  a  contingent  of  troops 
for  the  king's  service  in  Scotland. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PLOTS  AND  COUNTERPLOTS.     A.D.    1643-1649. 

The  news  of  an  accommodation  with  the  Irish  insurgents 
was  received  in  England  with  the  greatest  indignation* 
The  people,  who  had  been  terribly  excited  by  the 
reports  of  the  massacres,  and  who  looked  upon  the 
whole  body  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  as  the  insti- 
gators or  accomplices  of  the  murderers,  loudly  demanded 
revenge,  and  denounced  the  notion  of  peace  until  the 
insurrection  had  been  stamped  out  in  blood.  Still 
stronger  grew  their  anger  when  two  thousand  men  from 
Ormonde's  Leinster  forces  were  landed  in  North  Wales, 
and  occupied  Chester,  and  when  a  small  force  from  the 
Irish  rebel  army  passed  over  into  Scotland  to  join 
Montrose.  But  the  good  fortune  which  had  attended 
the  Icing  in  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  war  had  now 
begun  to  desert  him.  Gloucester,  reduced  to  its  last 
barrel  of  powder,  had  been  relieved  by  Essex  ;  and  the 
Irish  contingent  was  cut  to  pieces  at  Nantwich  by 
Fairfax.  A  still  more  powerful  combination  began  to 
threaten,  in  the  taking  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
by  the  English  peers  and  commons,  in  Saint  Margaret's 
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Church,  at  Westminster.  While  the  very  fact  of  the 
king's  overtures  to  the  Irish  so  disgusted  his  English 
friends,  that  many  of  them  threw  up  their  commissions* 
left  his  service,  and  went  over  to  the  Parliament 

In  Ireland,  Monroe  and  his  Scots  refused  to  recognize 
the  armistice,  and  solemnly  took  the  covenant  in  the 
church  at  Carrickfergus.  Inchiquin,  disappointed  at 
finding  that  the  king  had  bestowed  the  presidency  of 
Munster  upon  the  Earl  of  Portland,  openly  declared  for 
the  Parliament,  and  expelled  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  from  Cork,  Youghal,  and  Kinsale.  Lord 
Esmond,  in  the  fort  of  Duncannon,  which  commanded 
Waterford  harbour,  followed  his  example. 

More  and  more  the  king  began  to  look  to  his 
rebellious  Irish  subjects  to  crush  his  rebellious  English 
subjects,  and  became  more  and  more  anxious  to  patch 
up  a  peace  with  the  former  on  any  terms.  Ormonde 
was  accordingly  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  lord-lieu- 
tenant, and  given  full  power  to  offer  the  confederates 
the  most  advantageous  terma  The  principal  demands 
of  the  rebel  executive  were — a  free  Irish  Parliament, 
untrammelled  with  Poynings'  Act ;  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  unfettered  by  any  penal  statutes ;  and  a 
general  act  of  oblivion ;  and  thq  reversal  of  all  indictments 
and  attainders.  Some  months  were  fruitlessly  occupied 
with  delegations  from  the  rebels,  and  counter-delegations 
from  the  Protestant  faction  in  Dublin,  to  the  king  at 
Oxford ;  and  by  that  time  Cromwell's  Ironsides  had 
destroyed  Rupert's  army  at  Marston  Moor,  and  Crom* 
well,  had  he  had  his  way,  would  have  made  Newbury 
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a  no  less  crushing  defeat  The  king,  who  never  meant 
to  keep  inconvenient  promises,  was  perfectly  ready  to 
concede  everything  in  return  for  the  despatch  of  rein- 
forcements, and  simply  instructed  Ormonde  to  make  the 
best  bargain  he  could.  Ormonde,  however,  saw  that 
such  concessions  would  be  simply  fatal  to  the  royal 
cause,  as  it  would  not  only  drive  every  Protestant  in 
Ireland,  including  the  soldiers  of  his  own  army,  into  the 
arms  of  the  Puritans,  but  would  make  it  next  to  im- 
possible for  the  king  to  come  to  any  terms  with  the 
Parliament,  with  whom  he  was  at  that  very  time  nego- 
tiating at  Uxbridge.  The  marquis  accordingly  concealed 
the  extent  of  his  instructions,  and  would  only  promise 
that  the  penal  laws  should  not  be  put  in  force,  and  that, 
without  repealing  Poynings'  Act,  the  king  would  grant 
a  variety  of  fresh  graces.  For  months  the  negotiations 
dragged  along ;  the  Irish,  who  were  fully  aware  of  the 
king's  necessities,  and  were  expecting  great  things  from 
their  agents  at  the  courts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Rome, 
being  in  no  hurry  to  conclude  a  treaty. 

Charles,  in  the  spring  of  1645,  impatient  of  Ormonde's 
wariness,  despatched  Edward  Somerset,  Earl  of  Gla- 
morgan, to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the  confederate 
council  behind  his  back.  The  overthrow  at  Naseby, 
in  June,  crushed  out  the  king's  hopes  in  England,  and 
the  ransacking  of  his  captured  cabinet  disclosed  the 
fulness  of  Ormonde's  instructions.  The  demands  of 
the  rebels  now  rose  to  include  the  public  exercise  of 
their  religion,  with  the  use  of  all  the  churches  not  then 
actually  enjoyed  by  the  Protestants,  and  a  re-adjustment 
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by  an  Irish  Parliament  of  all  the  plantation  lands. 
Glamorgan  agreed  to  everything  unreservedly,  only 
making  it  a  condition  that  these  concessions  should  be 
embodied  in  a  secret  treaty,  which  was  not  at  present  to 
be  disclosed,  and  that  a  formal  treaty,  upon  the  basis  of 
Ormonde's  propositions,  should  be  executed  for  imme- 
diate publication.  The  consideration  for  the  king's 
concession  was  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  serve  the 
king  in  England,  Wales,  or  Scotland,  and  a  grant  of 
two-thirds  of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  for  three  years. 
With  this  secret  treaty  in  their  pocket,  the  confederate 
commissioners  came  to  terms  with  Ormonde,  agreeing 
with  him  to  waive  the  religious  question  for  the  present 
and  refer  it  to  the  king's  future  arbitrament,  without 
prejudice  to  any  graces  which  the  king  might  subse- 
quently accord  to  them.  The  Irish  appear  to  have  had 
as  little  intention  of  despatching  the  soldiers  as  Charles 
had  of  ratifying  the  secret  treaty  when  he  was  no  longer 
necessitous. 

During  these  months  of  protracted  negotiation,  the 
Scots  in  the  north,  and  Inchiquin  in  the  south,  ignored 
the  cessation,  and  from  time  to  time  indulged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  Irish.  As  the  English  Parliament 
became  aware  of  Charles's  practices  with  the  rebels, 
they  began  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  wants  of  their 
party  in  Ireland.  Money  and  stores  were  sent  over,  and 
Sir  Charles  Coote,  worthy  son  to  him  of  Wicklow 
notoriety  who  had  been  shot  in  a  skirmish  in  1642, 
made  a  dash  upon  Sligo  and  captured  the  town.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  a  warlike  pre- 
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late,  raised    the    Connaught    Irish   in   an    attempt   to 
recover  it.    The  storming  party  was  beaten   off,  and 
the  Archbishop  left  dead  on  the  field.     On  his  person 
was  found  a  copy  of  Glamorgan's  secret  treaty,  which 
was  at  once  sent  to  London  and  published,  and  thence 
transmitted  to  Dublin.    The  revelation  of   the  king's 
duplicity  was  perceived  by  Ormonde  to  be  fatal ;  and, 
as  a  desperate  effort  to  save  Charles's  credit,  he  recalled 
Glamorgan  from  Kilkenny,  and  flung  him  into  prison  on 
a    charge    of  treason   in    exceeding    his    instructions. 
Charles,  prompted    by  Lord   Digby,    his    confidential 
minister  in  Dublin,  boldly  denied  his  authority  to  Gla- 
morgan, and  declared  his  "  amazement  that  any  man's 
folly  and  presumption  should  carry  him  to  such  a  degree 
of  abusing  our  trust"     Glamorgan   himself  joined  in 
the  farce  by  stating  that  what  he  had  done  was  not 
binding  on  his  majesty,  but  that  he  had  acted  out  of 
excess  of  zeal  in  the  king's  service.     Upon  the  angry 
demands  of  the  confederates  that  he  should  be  set  at 
liberty,  he  was  released  on  bail,  and  returned  to  Kilkenny 
and  resumed  the  negotiations  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
There  had  now  appeared  upon  the  scene  a  man  who 
was  to  sow  discord  amongst  the  confederates.    Rinucini, 
Archbishop  of  Fermo,  had  been  despatched  to  Ireland 
by  Pope  Innocent  X.  as  his  nuncio,  and  had  landed  in 
October,  1645.     He  cared  nothing  for  Charles,  and  had 
but  one   thing  at  heart,  the  re-establishment  of   the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  in  all  its  original 
grandeur.     On  his  arrival  at  Kilkenny,  the  seat  of  the 
rebel  government,  he  at  once  threw  all  his  energies  into 
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the  opposing  of  anything  like  a  peace  with  the  king 
except  on  the  basis  of  the  complete  reinstatement  of  his 
Church.  There  were,  and  always  had  been,  two  parties 
amongst  the  confederates,  corresponding  to  the  two  sepa- 
rate races  of  which  they  were  composed — the  extreme 
party,  mainly  composed  of  the  old  Irish  and  the  clergy, 
who  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  national  independence, 
and  a  total  extinction  of  the  Protestant  interest ;  and  a 
moderate  party,  consisting  of  the  Anglo-Irish  peers  and 
gentry,  who  were  anxious  to  be  reconciled  to  the  king, 
provided  they  could  secure  sufficient  guarantees  for 
certain  civil  reforms  and  the  complete  toleration  of  the 
Roman  faith.  The  lay  element  had  already  shown 
considerable  jealousy  of  the  clerical  influence  in  the 
council ;  and  when  the  nuncio,  appealing  to  every 
feeling  of  bigotry  and  national  vanity,  had  raised  up  a 
violent  opposition  to  the  peace  party,  the  council  became 
split  by  a  fierce  schism  into  the  party  of  the  nuncio  and 
the  party  of  Ormonde.  The  moderates,  however,  for 
the  time  prevailed ;  a  new  general  assembly  had  been 
convened  on  the  6th  of  March,  and  the  long-delayed 
treaty  was  eventually  signed  on  the  28th ;  the  only 
provision  as  to  the  religious  question  being  an  exemption 
for  Roman  Catholics  from  the  Oath  of  Supremacy. 

The  peace  came  too  late  as  far  as  the  king  was  con- 
cerned. Chester,  the  last  place  of  importance  which  was 
held  for  him,  had  been  surrendered  ;  and  he  was  himself 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  writing  under  com- 
pulsion to  Ormonde  to  break  off  all  negotiations  with 
the  Papists,  and  secretly  begging  him  through  Digby  to 
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conclude  the  treaty  at  once.  The  Irish  had  overplayed 
their  game.  Their  safety  depended  on  the  triumph  of 
the  king ;  and  by  standing  out  for  higher  terms,  they 
had  lost  the  chance,  if  there  ever  was  one,  of  saving 
him. 

In  Ireland  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  was  the  signal 
for  disturbance.  The  party  of  the  Parliament  were  all 
astir,  denouncing  the  adhesion  of  Charles  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Irish  were  furious  at  what  they  con- 
sidered the  betrayal  of  their  faith  by  the  confederate 
council.  The  men  of  Ulster  were  dismayed  at  the  want 
of  a  provision  to  restore  them  to  the  plantation  lands. 
At  this  moment  Owen  O'Neil  met  Monroe  and  his  Scots 
at  Benburb,  and  inflicted  upon  him  a  crushing  defeat, 
which  placed  the  northern  province  at  his  mercy.  The 
nuncio  flew  from  town  to  town  denouncing  the  treaty, 
and  preaching  a  renewed  resistance.  At  Waterford  and 
Clonmel  the  heralds  sent  to  proclaim  the  peace  were 
driven  out  by  the  people.  At  Limerick  the  mayor  was 
beaten  for  attempting  to  publish  it  Rinucini,  to  whose 
schemes  Glamorgan  had  irrevocably  committed  himself, 
collected  a  party  of  ecclesiastics  at  Waterford,  where  he 
thundered  his  excommunications  against  the  Irish  com- 
missioners, and  launched  an  interdict  against  all  places 
in  which  the  treaty  had  been  recognized.  Preston,  who 
commanded  the  rebel  army  in  Leinster,  held  aloof  at 
Birr,  undecided  which  side  to  take  ;  while  Owen  O'Neil 
with  ten  thousand  victorious  troops  hurried  south  to 
support  the  nuncio. 

The  council  at  Kilkenny  were  in  helpless  amazement 
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at  the  turn  which  events  were  taking.     Mountgarret  and 
Muskerry  sent  to  Ormonde  to  suppress  the  commotion. 
Ormonde  arrived  with  two  thousand  men,  but  was  forced 
to  retreat  to  Dublin  on  the  approach  of  O'Neil  from  the 
north.    The  nuncio,  supported  by  O'Neil,  made  a  public 
entry  into  Kilkenny.     He  drove  the  supreme  council 
from  the  council  chamber,  and  flung  them  into  prison. 
A  new  council  was  established  with  Rinucini  as  president ; 
a  plot  was  hatched  for  Charles  to  escape  to  Ireland,  and 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Ultramontanes  ;  and 
the  joint  armies  of  O'Neil  and  Preston,  who  now  thought 
it  prudent  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  extreme  party, 
marched  to  within  six  miles  of  Dublin  and  threatened  to 
lay  siege  to  the  city. 

Ormonde  was    now  in    desperate  case.     The  city 
walls  were  crumbling  with  age ;  he  had  no  provisions 
and  but  little  ammunition ;    the  king  had  been  sur- 
rendered by  the  Scots ;   the  royal  cause  was  hopeless ; 
the  channel  was  swarming  with  Parliamentary  cruisers : 
and  preferring  to  submit  rather  to  the  English  than  the 
Irish,  he  besought  the  Parliament  for  help,  and  offered 
to  surrender  Dublin   into  their  hands.     Even  at  this, 
the  eleventh,  hour  a  wearisome  intrigue  was  set  on  foot. 
Preston   and   O'Neil,   always    jealous    of   each    other, 
quarrelled  outright ;  and  on  a  false  alarm  that  a  Parlia- 
mentary force  had  landed   at   Dublin,  the  siege  was 
raised.     O'Neil  and   the   nuncio  retired  to  Kilkenny, 
and  Preston  remained  to  tamper  with  Ormonde.    This 
condition   of  things,  however,  soon  came   to  an   end. 
Rinucini  threatened  Preston's  army  with  excommunica- 
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tion,  and  he  hurried  back  to  head-quarters.  Ormonde, 
.on  July  28,  1647,  put  an  end  to  his  anomalous  position 
by  handing  over  the  capital  to  the  agents  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and,  relinquishing  his  government,  joined  Queen 
Henrietta  and  other  Royalist  refugees  who  were  safp 
in  exile  at  Versailles. 

Rinucirii's  coup  ddtat  made  him  for  the  time 
triumphant.  But  the  moderates  were  only  crushed 
for  the  moment  On  the  unavoidable  meeting  of  the 
general  assembly,  the  imprisoned  members  of  the 
council  were  released  ;  and  the  strife  between  the  two 
parties  grew  more  bitter  than  ever,  so  that  even  swords 
were  drawn  in  the  council  chamber.  The  force  of  events 
soon  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  moderates.  The 
Parliamentary  troops,  now  that  the  king's  cause  was 
effaced,  began  to  show  signs  of  life.  Colonel  Michael 
Jones  marched  from  Dublin,  now  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Parliamentary  party,  to  the  relief  of  Trim,  which  was 
invested  by  Preston.  The  two  armies  met  on  Dungan 
hill,  and  Preston  was  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  five  thou- 
sand men  and  all  his  guns  and  baggage.  In  the  south, 
Lord  Inchiquin  had  taken  Cahir  and  pushed  his  way  to 
Cashel,  which  he  took  and  burnt,  shooting  down  num- 
bers of  the  wretched  inhabitants  and  some  twenty  priests 
who  had  crowded  for  safety  into  the  Cathedral ;  and 
when  Lord  Taaffe  with  the  Munster  army  fell  upon  him 
at  Knocknahoss  near  Mallow,  the  confederate  forces 
werfe  completely  broken,  and  their  camp  and  artillery 
captured. 

And  now  the  shifting  scene  displays  the  tables  more 
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completely  turned  than  ever,  Inchiquin,  who  considered 
himself  slighted  .by  the  Parliament,  made  overtures  to 
Preston.  Ormonde  was  sounded  in  Paris,  and  a  coalition 
was  formed  against  the  Parliament,  between  the  moderate 
section  of  the  confederates  and  the  loyal  Protestants  of 
Munster.  The  nuncio,  breathing  forth  excommunication 
and  interdict,  fled  to  O'Neil's  camp  at  Maryborough. 
Preston  and  Inchiquin  joined  forces,  and  marched  against 
O'Neil,  and  so  the  flame  of  a  second  civil  war  burst  forth 
in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents  themselves.  Jones,  who 
suspected  his  own  soldiers  of  a  sneaking  loyalty  to 
Charles,  was  delighted  to  see  the  confederates  divided ; 
and  so  bitter  was  the  hatred  between  the  Ultramontanes 
and  the  moderates,  that  O'Neil  and  the  nuncio  actually 
made  terms  with  Jones  against  their  common  enemies  at 
Kilkenny.  Ormonde  now  came  over  from  France,  and 
was  warmly  received  by  the  moderate  confederates. 
Rupert,  who  had  escaped  with  sixteen  frigates  from  the 
English  fleet,  appeared  in  Kinsale  harbour  ;  and  the 
shattered  remnants  of  the  Royalists  in  England  flocked 
across  the  channel  for  a  last  rally  round  the  royal 
standard.  In  England,  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  had 
crushed  the  Royalist  rising  in  Essex  and  South  Wales, 
and  had  chased  the  Scottish  army  from  Preston  and 
Wigan  across  the  border.  The  king,  who  had  still  hoped 
to  win  by  setting  the  Presbyterians  against  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  breaking  his  word  with  both,  had  fallen 
between  the  two  stools.  Rumours  of  his  approaching 
trial  stimulated  the  supreme  council  to  come  to  terms, 
and  a  new  treaty  was  made  between  them  and  Ormonde 
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in  the  king's  name,  upon  the  basis  of  a  free  Parliament 
and  a  complete  repeal  of  the  penal  laws. 

Hardly  had  the  peace  been  signed,  when  news  was 
brought  of  the  king's  execution ;  and  Ormonde  promptly- 
proclaimed  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Cork  and  Youghal. 

A  still  further  complication  of  parties  now  occurred. 
The  nuncio,  seeing  that  the  king's  death  was  uniting  all 
parties  under  the  leadership  of  Ormonde,  fled  from  the 
country  in  despair.  Inchiquin  and  Ormonde,  Castle- 
haven  and  Clanricarde,  with  all  the  moderate  rebels,, 
became  the  great  rallying  point  of  the  Royalists.  Prince 
Charles  was  lingering  at  the  Hague,  undecided  whether 
to  swallow  the  covenant,  in  spite  of  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  his  conscience,  and  to  head  the  Presbyterians  in 
Edinburgh,  or  to  pass  over  to  Ireland,  and  throw  in  his 
lot  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  Upon  the  final  rupture 
between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents,  the 
Scots  in  Ulster,  who,  since  the  battle  of  Benburb,  had 
kept  within  their  quarters,  declared  for  Charles,  and 
joined  themselves  to  Ormonde.  They  were  on  the  one 
hand  pressing  the  siege  of  Deny,  which  Coote  held  for 
the  Parliament,  and  on  the  other  were  confronting  O'Neil 
and  his  Ulster  Irish,  who  was  covering  Dundalk, 
where  Monk  his  new  ally  had  been  sent  by  Colonel  Jones 
from  Dublin, 

The  first  blow  was  struck  by  Inchiquin,  who  cap- 
tured Drogheda,  and  cut  off  some  supplies,  which  had 
been  sent  by  Jones  to  O'Neil.  Monk's  garrison  muti- 
nied, and  Dundalk  was  surrendered,  and  Newry,  Car- 
lingford,  and  all  the  garrisons  in  Ulster  with  the  sole 
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exception  of  Deny,  fell  into  Inchiquin's  hands.  At  the 
same  time  Ormonde,  with  Lord  Dillon  of  Costello,  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Dublin. 

The  Parliament  was  now  thoroughly  aroused  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  Ireland  seriously  in  hand,  and  in 
March,  1649,  Cromwell  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  forces  there. 
The  Royalists  believed  that  he  would  land  in  Munster, 
and  detached  Inchiquin  to  oppose  him.  Reinforcements 
were  pouring  over  from  England  into  Dublin;  and 
Ormonde,  hoping  to  capture  the  city  and  cut  off  the 
Parliament  from  their  only  footing  in  the  island,  sent 
Purcell  and  1500  men  to  effect  a  night  surprise.  But 
Ormonde's  calculations  miscarried,  and  Jones,  sallying 
forth  to  meet  him  with  a  strong  force,  drove  in  Purcell 
upon  the  camp  at  Rathmines.  The  battle  became 
general.  The  Irish  were  not  expecting  an  attack.  Four 
thousand  men  were  slain  in  action  or  cut  down  in  flight ; 
two  thousand  laid  down  their  arms ;  and  Ormonde  with- 
drew the  remains  of  his  shattered  army  to  Kilkenny. 
The  blow  so  crippled  the  Royalists  that  they  were  at 
once  thrown  on  the  defensive  ;  and  though  strengthened 
by  the  tardy  adhesion  of  O'Neil,  whom  the  strait-laced 
Parliament  had  cast  off  in  indignant  horror  at  the  bare 
idea  of  an  alliance  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  Ormonde 
had  barely  time  to  throw  Sir  Arthur  Ashton  with  a  gar- 
rison of  3000  picked  men  into  Drogheda,  when  Cromwell 
landed  at  Dublin  with  8000  foot,  4000  horse,  a  formid- 
able train  of  artillery,  and  a  military  chest  containing 
.£20,000. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SUBJUGATION.     A.D.   1649-1652. 

Cromwell  was  at  the  head  of  the  flower  of  the  English 
Republican  army,  which  under  his  wondrous  leadership 
had  marched  from  victory  to  victory — an  army  composed 
of  sober  fanatics,  who  fought  for  a  principle,  who  were  at 
once  a  warlike  machine  and  an  intelligent  political  orga- 
nization. With  the  horrors  of  the  Ulster  murders,  now 
eight  years  old,  still  fresh  in  their  memories  in  all  the 
fulness  of  highly  coloured  exaggeration,  and  hot  against 
the  Royalists  with  indignation  fiercely  fanned  up  by  the 
late  king's  persistent  duplicity,  the  soldiers  came  as  on  a 
crusade  of  vengeance  upon  "the  bloody  Papists,"  and  the 
"  malignant "  Ormondists.  Liberty  of  conscience  was 
the  bone  of  contention  between  the  Independents  and 
the  Presbyterians  ;  that  is,  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  the 
sects,  as  opposed  to  the  domineering  intolerance  of  the 
Established  Presbyterate.  Toleration  even  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  was  their  watchword  in  England.  What  said 
Cromwell  in  Ireland  ?  "  I  meddle  with  no  man's  con- 
science. But  if  by  liberty  of  conscience  you  mean  a 
liberty  to  exercise  the  mass,  I  judge  it  best  to  use  plain 
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dealing  with  you  and  to  let  you  know,  where  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  has  power,  that  will  not  be  allowed." 

And  now  the  eight  years'  war  of  rebellion  was  about 
to  be  crushed  out  The  Irish  were  to  be  gtound  to 
powder;  a  terrible  vengeance  was  to  be  exacted  "to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  for  the  future."  The  first 
blow  was  struck  at  Drogheda,  which  Ormonde  believed  to 
be  impregnable.  One  day's  fierce  bombardment  and  a 
practicable  breach  was  made :  the  storm  was  ordered 
and  the  English  were  driven  off.  On  the  second  attempt 
•'  God  was  pleased  so  to  animate  them  that  they  drove 
the  enemy  from  their  entrenchments,"  and  the  town  was 
won;  Sir  Arthur  Ashton  and  all  his  officers  were  hacked 
to  pieces  on  the  Millmount  by  Cromwell's  orders.  By 
his  express  command  no  quarter  was  given  to  any  that 
were  found  in  arms.  The  whole  garrison,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  thirty  men,  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  "  all  the 
friars  tfere  knocked  on  the  head  but  two."  How  far 
there  was  a  general  massacre  of  the  citizens  we  can  never 
know.  It  has  been  affirmed  and  denied  by  the  enemies 
and  the  admirers  of  CromwelL  If  the  plain  tale  told  by 
Captain  Thomas  Wood,  who  was  present  at  the  storm, 
as  related  in  the  diary  of  his  brother,  Anthony  Wood,  the 
Oxford  historiographer,  be  no  invention,  the  wholesale 
butchery  of  the  children  and  w  the  flower  and  choicest  of 
the  women  and  ladies,"  who  had  taken  refuge  in  St. 
Peter's  church  and  the  vaults  beneath,  goes  far  to  support 
the  charges  of  the  former.  Be  it  how  it  may,  "  It  is 
good,"  as  Cromwell  piously  observes, "  that  God  above 
have  all  the  glory." 
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Having  avenged  the  Ulster  massacre  by  the  indiscri- 
minate slaughter  of  Ormonde's  soldiers  who  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  Cromwell  marched  on  Wexford  by 
way  of  the  sea  coast.  Here  another  *  marvellous  great 
mercy  "  was  prepared  for  him — while  in  treaty  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  city,  the  castle  was  betrayed  by  Captain  Staf- 
ford. The  troops  rushed  in  and  turned  the  guns  upon  the 
town.  A  desperate  stand  was  made  by.  the  Irish  round 
the  market-cross.  As  at  Drogheda,  no  quarter  was  given  ; 
the  troopers  "put  all  to  the  sword  that  came  in  their 
way."  Two  boat-loads  of  the  citizens,  who  were  trying 
to  escape  across  the  river,  were  sunk,  "whereby  were 
drowned  near  300."  Of  the  garrison  there  fell  "not 
many  less  than  2000,"  and  the  town  was  given  over  to 
the  pillage  of  the  soldiers,  so  that  "  of  the  former  inhabi- 
tants scarce  one  in  twenty  could  challenge  any  property 
in  their  houses." 

These  two  fearful  examples  of  ferocity  struck  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  Irish.  Town  upon  town  surren- 
dered upon  Cromwell's  summons.  His  stern  discipline 
in  his  army  and  his  scrupulous  honesty  in  paying  for  all 
he  took,  gave  confidence  to  the  country  people,  who 
readily  brought  in  supplies.  The  Irish  army  fell  back 
from  the  Slaney  to  the  Barrow,  and  from  the  Barrow  to 
the  Nore,  and  were  straining  every  nerve  to  cover  the 
city  of  Kilkenny.  Cromwell,  "after  seeking  God  for 
direction,"  surprised  Carrick-on-Suir,  and  so  laid  open 
the  road  to  Dungarvan  and  the  south  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  city  of  Waterford  on  the  other.  The  fleet  which 
had  been  fitted  out  by  the  energy  of  the  council  of  state 
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had  chased  Rupert  and  his  revolted  ships  from  Kinsale, 
and  blockaded  all  the  Irish  ports.  While  Lord  Broghill, 
-who  but  a  few  weeks  back  had  been  meditating  going 
over  to  the  Royalist  party,  was  now  making  use  of  all  the 
Boyle  interest  in  south  Munster  in  favour  of  the  Parlia- 
ment,  and  had  persuaded  Cork  and  Youghal  to  receive 
a  Republican  garrison.  Cromwell's  grasp  was  tightening 
all  round  the  south  of  the  island.  In  the  mean  time 
Venables  had  been  despatched  into  Ulster  to  co-operate 
•with  Coote,  who  was  advancing  from  Deny.  Carlingford, 
Newry,  Lisburn,  and  Belfast  surrendered  without  a  blow. 
•Coleraine  was  betrayed  to  Coote,  who  put  all  the  garrison 
to  death ;  and  the  two  forces  having  formed  a  junction, 
proceeded  to  besiege  Carrickfergus,  which  capitulated  in 
December. 

Cromwell's  available  forces  were  now  considerably 
reduced  in  number  by  the  garrisons  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  in  the  towns  which  had  been  recovered,  and  the 
remainder  were  sickening  under  the  effects  of  the  humid 
•climate  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed.  He  accord- 
ingly went  into  winter  quarters  for  a  few  weeks,  at 
Youghal  and  Dungarvan.  Having  rested  his  men  and 
received  reinforcements,  he  proceeded  to  advance  by  two 
roads  on  Kilkenny,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Royalist 
♦Government.  Ireton  and  Reynolds  moved  from  Carrick 
to  Callan ;  while  the  lord-general,  pushing  forward 
from  Youghal  to  Mallow,  turned  to  the  east  under 
the  Galtee  mountains,  crossed  the  Suir,  and  occupied 
Fethard,  Cahir,  and  Cashel.  In  the  mean  time  Hewson, 
advancing  from  Dublin,  had  recovered  the  county  of 
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Kildare,  and  secured  the  passage  of  the  Barrow  by  the 
capture  of  Leighlin  bridge ;  and  in  March  the  united 
Parliamentary  army  was  concentrated  round  Kilkenny- 
All    this    time    the    Royalists     were    quarrelling 
bitterly  amongst  themselves.    The  greatest  distrust  of 
Ormonde  and  Inchiquin  prevailed  amongst  the  citizens 
of  the  towns,  insomuch  that  many  of  them  absolutely 
refused  to  admit  either  them  or  their  soldiers  within 
their  walls.    The  smouldering  hatred  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical faction  .had  broken  out  afresh,  and  Ormonde  was 
thwarted  by  the  clergy  at  every  turn.     Owen  O'Neil 
had   died    shortly  after    becoming    reconciled    to    the 
Royalist  party,  and  the  command  of  the  six  thousand 
northern  Irish  who  composed  his  army  had  devolved  on 
his  cousin,  Hugh  O'Neil.  Two  thousand  of  these,  under 
Hugh's  command,  had  been  thrown  into  Clonmel,  and 
the  rest  were  at  Waterford  and  Kilkenny, 

On  Cromwell's  approach,  Ormonde  hurried  into 
County  Clare  to  organize  a  relieving  force,  and  left  Sir 
Edward  Butler  in  command  of  the  town.  It  was  bravely 
held  by  the  plague-stricken  garrison  for  eight  days,  and 
then  surrendered,  and  Cromwell  then  turned  to  reduce 
Clonmel,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Waterford,  was 
the  only  town  of  importance  now  held  by  the  Irish  in 
the  south. 

Here  he  met  with  a  stubborn  resistance.  When  his 
guns  had  made  a  sufficient  breach,  an  assault  was 
ordered,  and  after  four  hours'  desperate  fighting,  the 
besiegers  were  driven  back  with  terrible  slaughter.  In 
the  night  the  garrison  quietly  evacuated  the  town  and 
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fell  back  on  Waterford,  and  Cromwell  next  morning,  in 
ignorance  of  their  departure,  received  the  capitulation  of 
the  citizens. 

The  backbone  of  the  Irish  war  wad  now  broken.  All 
Ulster,  except  the  fort  of  Charlemont,  had  been  reduced 
by  Coote.  Broghill  had  overrun  the  counties  of  Cork, 
Limerick,  and  Kerry.  Every  place  of  any  strength  in 
Leinster  and  Munster,  but  isolated  Waterford  and  the 
city  of  Limerick,  was  in  the  hands  of  Cromwell ;  and 
the  distracted  Irish  were  driven  to  make  their  last  stand 
behind  the  Shannon. 

Cromwell  had  done  his  work.  His  lieutenants  could 
well  accomplish  the  remainder  of  the  task.  His  own 
presence  was  urgently  needed  across  the  water ;  and  on 
May  29,  1650,  leaving  Ireton  in  command  as  lord- 
deputy,  he  hurried  back  to  lead  his  Ironsides  to  victory 
at  Dunbar. 

After  CromwelFs  departure,  the  war  dragged  on  for 
another  two  years  before  the  Irish  were  finally  beaten  to 
the  earth.  But  after  the  fall  of  Kilkenny  and  Clonmel, 
it  was  merely  a  question  of  time ;  and  the  work  of 
subjugation,  if  it  proceeded  more  slowly,  was  done 
thoroughly*  In  June  the  remnant  of  Owen  O'Neil's 
army  chose  as  its  general  Heber  McMahon,  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Cloghen  This  militant  priest,  having 
rashly  posted  off  to  recover  Ulster,  was  met  by  Coote 
near  Letterkenny,  who  annihilated  his  army  and  took 
him  prisoner  and  hanged  him  next  day,  Charlemont 
soon  after  fell.  Waterford,  after  a  gallant  resistance  by 
Preston,  was  surrendered  to  Ireton,  the  garrison  marching 
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out  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  The  rest  of  the  year 
was  occupied  in  securing  the  positions  recovered,  and  in 
hunting  down  the  "tories,"  or  bodies  of  franc-tireurs, 
who  attempted  to  maintain  a  guerilla  warfare  from  the 
vantage  ground  of  the  impenetrable  forests  and  morasses. 

In  the  camp  of  the  Royalists  confusion  was  worse 
confounded.  So  unpopular  was  .Ormonde,  that  both 
Limerick  and  Galway  refused  to  receive  him.  The 
fanatical  Irish  clergy  hated  him  for  being  a  Protestant, 
and  attributed  the  successes  of  the  Republican  troops, 
not  without  some  justice,  to  his  incompetence.  At 
length,  when  Prince  Charles  signed  the  Covenanters' 
declaration  against  Popery,  acknowledging  the  sin  of 
his  father  in  marrying  his  "idolatrous  mother,"  and 
denouncing  the  peace  concluded  with  the  "  bloody  Irish 
rebels,"  the  uncompromising  priesthood  got  the  upper 
hand  and  drove  the  marquis  into  exile. 

The  old  Irish  party,  who  had  thus  again  sprung  to 
the  front,  in  desperation  invited  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
to  come  to  their  assistance  and  assume  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland,  when  they  were  roughly  shaken  out  of  their 
chimerical  plans  by  the  enemy  at  their  doors.  Ireton 
and  Coote,  after  resting  in  winter  quarters,  commenced 
an  early  spring  campaign.  Limerick  was  the  principal 
object  of  attack ;  but  the  city  could  not  be  effectually 
invested  from  the  Munster  side.  The  line  of  the  Shannon 
was  held  by  the  remains  of  Ormonde's  army  and  a  few 
raw  levies.  Castlehaven,  whom  Ormonde  had  left  in 
command,  was  watching  the  passes  of  the  river  below 
Lough  Derg ;  while  Clanricarde,  to  whom  the  marquis 
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had  committed  the  office  of  lord-deputy,  was  guarding 
the  river  between  Lough  Rea  and  Portumna.  Coote, 
with  two  thousand  horse  and  two  thousand  infantry, 
made  as  though  he  would  attack  Sligo,  and  drew  off 
Clanricarde  to  its  relief;  then  turning  to  the  left,  and 
forcing  the  passes  of  the  Curlieu  mountains,  he  burst 
into  Roscommon  and  appeared  before  Athlone.  Athlone 
fell  before  Clanricarde  could  relieve  it ;  and  the  line  of 
the  Shannon  being  lost,  the  earl,  summoning  Castleharen 
to  his  assistance,  fell  back  to  cover  Galway.  Ireton 
overpowered  the  weakened  guard  of  the  ford  at 
O'Brien's  bridge,  and  the  ford  at  Killaloe  was  betrayed  ; 
Castlehaven's  forces  melted  away,  and  Ireton  sat  down 
before  Limerick. 

The  end  was  now  at  hand.  Limerick  capitulated 
after  a  resolute  defence  by  Hugh  O'Neil ;  and  Galway 
shortly  followed,  upon  articles  securing  to  the  inhabitants 
their  houses  and  estates.  A  few  isolated  castles  were 
taken  in  detail ;  and  Clanricarde,  after  a  feeble  attempt 
to  hold  out  in  Donegal,  accepted  the  conditions  of  the 
Republic. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"THE  CURSE  O*  CRUMMELI*"     A.D.    1652-1656. 

The  second  conquest  of  Ireland  was  complete,  and  the 
doom  of  the  Irish  was  sealed.  The  soil  of  the  whole 
island  was  held  to  be  forfeit  Three-fourths  of  the 
whole  population  were  to  be  expelled,  and  the  vacant 
lands  repeopled  with  new  English  planters.  The  accu- 
mulated arrears  of  the  pay  of  Cromwell's  soldiers  had 
been  secured  to  them  by  debentures,  which  were  to  be 
satisfied  out  of  a  proportionate  part  of  the  confiscated 
Irish  land.  The  "  adventurers/'  who  in  1642  had  filled 
the  subscription  lists  for  the  Irish  war-loans  were  the 
inequitable  mortgagees  of  2,500,000  of  Irish  acres,  and 
were  clamouring  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  fore- 
closed provinces.  "Justice "  upon  the  murderers  of  1641 
was  demanded  by  the  popular  scream  in  England ; 
and  the  shambles  of  the  courts-martial,  in  the  name 
of  justice,  were  to  help  to  clear  the  country  for  the  new 
plantation. 

On  Ireton's  death,  Fleetwood  was  appointed  lord- 
deputy,  and  with  him  were  associated  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment four  commissioners :  Ludlow,  who  commanded  the 
army,  Corbet,  Jones,  and  Weaver,     Courts-martial  were 
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held  at  Dublin,  Athlone,  and  Kilkenny  for  the  trial  of 
those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  massacre.  Men 
and  women  were  shot  or  hanged  on  the  most  shadowy 
evidence.  Lord  Mayo  and  Colonel  Bagnal  were  con- 
victed and  shot  in  Connaught ;  in  Leinster  Lord  Mus* 
kerry  was  honourably  acquitted.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  was 
dragged  out  of  the  retirement  he  had  sought  on  his 
supersession  by  Owen  Roe,  and  tried  at  Dublin  and 
hanged.  He  was  the  only  man  convicted  in  Ulster ; 
and  in  all  Ireland  the  whole  number  against  whom  the 
commissioners  were  able  to  prove  any  complicity  with 
massacre  did  not  exceed  two  hundred. 

In  August,  1652,  the  Parliament  passed  an  ordinance 
41  for  the  settling  of  Ireland,"  *  which  in  effect  was  a  pro- 
scription of  the  whole  nation.  "  Mercy  and  pardon  both 
as  to  life  and  estate "  were  to  be  extended  to  all  "hus- 
bandmen, plowmen,  labourers,  and  artificers."  For  the 
new  landowners  would  require  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.  And  also  to  those  who  since  1 641  had 
manifested  "  a  constant  good  affection  to  the  interests  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  England," — a  very  small  com- 
pany, as  it  turned  out,  seeing  that  one  who  paid  even  a 
forced  contribution  to  a  confederate  or  royal  officer  was 
held  to  have  shown  no  constant  good  affection.  The  Pres- 
byterian landowners  of  Down  and  Antrim  were  involved 
in  the  same  condemnation  as  the  Irish.  For  had  they 
not  latterly  shown  Royalist  proclivities,  and  broken  away 
from  the  Independents  ?  They  were  to  lose  their  estates, 
and  be  transplanted  to  allotments  in  Leinster.     The  rest 

*  Ordinance,  Aug.,  1652,  cap.  13. 
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of  the  Irish  people — peers,  gentles,  and  commons,  land- 
owners and  burgesses,  were  to  be  driven  from  their  homes 
in  Ulster,  Leinster,  and  Munster,  and  banished  into  Con- 
naught  and  Clare,  where  the  desolated  lands  of  the  people 
of  the  west  were  to  be  parcelled  out  and  allotted  to  them 
for  their  bare  sustenance  and  habitation.  Death  was  to- 
be  the  penalty  if  they  had  not  transplanted  by  May  1, 
1654.  Death  was  to  be  the  penalty  if  they  returned 
without  a  license.  Here  they  were  to  be  hemmed  in,  as 
in  a  penal  settlement,  with  the  ocean  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Shannon  on  the  other,  forbidden  to  enter  a  walled 
town  under  the  death  penalty,  with  a  fringe  of  disbanded 
soldiers  planted  in  a  belt  one  mile  wide  all  round  the  sea 
coast  and  along  the  line  of  the  river,  to  keep  them  from 
approaching  the  border  line. 

But  transplantation  was  the  mildest  penalty  to  which 
the  Irish  were  subjected.  Death  and  forfeiture  of  all 
property  was  decreed  for  all  who  within  twenty-eight 
days  did  not  lay  down  their  arms ;  to  all  who  since 
the  assembling  of  the  Kilkenny  Convention  "  had  con- 
trived, advised,  counselled,  promoted,  acted,  prosecuted, 
or  abetted  "  the  same  by  "  bearing  arms,  or  contributing 
men,  arms,  horse,  plate,  money,  victual,  or  other  furni- 
ture or  habiliments  of  war;"  to  all  Jesuits  and  Roman 
Catholic  priests  and  all  persons  who  had  "anyways 
contrived,  advised,  counselled,  promoted,  continued, 
countenanced,  aided,  assisted,  or  abetted  the  rebellion ; "" 
and  finally  to  Ormonde,  Castlehaven,  Clanricarde,  and 
twenty  other  peers,  one  bishop,  and  eighty  knights  and 
gentlemen^  all  especially  mentioned  by  name. 
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The  first  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this 
comprehensive  scheme  was  the  removal  of  the  disbanded 
soldiers  of  the  Irish  army.  The  bulk  of  the  proscribed 
officers  and  leaders  of  the  confederates  had  already 
elected  to  suffer  voluntary  banishment,  and  had  sought 
safety  on  the  continent  The  rank  and  file  who  had 
laid  down  their  arms  upon  articles,  or  had  dispersed 
to  their  homes,  were  pressed  to  enlist  on  foreign  service. 
Whole  regiments  of  them  were  eagerly  recruited  by 
the  agents  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Poland,  and  the 
Prince  of  Condd  As  many  as  34,000  were  in  this 
way  hurried  into  exile.  There  remained  behind,  of 
necessity,  great  numbers  of  widows  and  orphans,  and 
deserted  wives  and  families ;  and  these  the  Government 
proceeded  to  ship  wholesale  to  the  West  Indies — the 
boys  for  slaves,  the  women  and  girls  for  mistresses  to 
the  English  sugar-planters.  The  merchants  of  Bristol 
— slave-dealers  in  the  days  of  Strongbow — sent  over  their 
agents  to  hunt  down  and  ensnare  the  wretched  people 
for  consignment  to  Barbadoes.  Orders  were  given  them 
on  the  governors  of  gaols  and  workhouses  for  boys 
"  who  were  of  an  age  to  labour,"  and  women  *'  who  were 
marriageable  and  not  past  breeding."  Delicate  ladies 
were  kidnapped,  as  well  as  the  peasant  women,  and 
forced  on  board  the  slave-ships.  Between  six  and  seven 
thousand  were  transported,  before  the  capture  by  the 
unscrupulous  dealers  of  some  of  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  English  themselves,  forced  the  Government  to 
prohibit  the  seizure  of  any  person  without  a  warrant 

And  now  commenced  the  great  transplantation  of 

T 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  three  easterly  provinces  across  the 
Shannon.  The  order  was  proclaimed  by  beat  of  drum 
in  the  middle  of  harvest  Every  owner  of  land,  with 
their  wives,  their  children,  their  tenants,  their  servants, 
and  their  cattle,  must  pass  the  river  by  the  following 
May,  on  pain  of  death.  The  flight  was  to  be  in  the 
winter.  The  men  were  to  go  first,  and  prepare  rough 
huts  for  the  temporary  harbouring  of  their  families  till 
their  final  allotment  was  made  out.  A  court  of  claims 
was  set  up  at  Athlone  to  superintend  the  migration. 
Each  proprietor,  before  leaving,  was  bound  to  give  in  to 
the  revenue  officer  of  his  district  written  particulars  of 
all  that  he  was  intending  to  take  with  him,  with  full 
descriptions  of  each  person  who  was  to  accompany  him. 
A  certificate  was  given  him  in  return,  which  entitled  him 
on  presentation  at  Athlone  to  a  few  acres  on  which  to 
sojourn  during  the  inquiry  into  his  claims.  The  court 
was  then  to  receive  evidence  of  the  extent  of  land  he 
had  held  in  his  old  home,  and  of  the  degree  of  "  good 
affection  "  or  disaffection  which  he  had  exhibited  during 
the  war.  In  proportion  to  which  he  was  to  receive  an 
allotment  in  a  Connaught  barony,  the  occupation  of 
which  he  would  have  to  dispute  with  the  old  proprietor 
in  possession. 

And  now  rose  up  all  over  Ireland  a  great  cry  for 
a  little  longer  time.  Even  the  Republican  officers  repre- 
sented that  the  people  should  be  encouraged  to  sow  the 
new  year's  crop,  lest  a  famine  should  arise  in  the  land. 
Petitions  for  dispensations  were  poured  in  to  the  com- 
missioners ;  and  a  short  respite  had  to  be  given  to  the 
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aged  ladies,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm.  Slowly  the 
beggared  nobility  and  gentry  set  out  on  their  sorrowful 
pilgrimage.  The  Anglo-Irish,  who  in  Henry  II.'s  reign 
had  dispossessed  the  native  Irish,  were  driven  forth  from 
the  estates  they  had  held  for  five  hundred  years.  The 
season  was  wet,  the  roads  were  well-nigh  impassable, 
and  the  squalid  multitude,  as  they  straggled  into  the 
west,  found  that  the  barren  land  to  which  they  had  been 
sent  was  all  too  small  for  the  promised  accommodation. 
When  the  exiles  reached  Connaught,  they  were  pillaged 
by  the  officers  employed  to  set  out  their  allotments, 
who  had  to  be  bribed,  either  with  money  or  a  portion  of 
the  land  awarded,  before  they  would  stir  in  the  business. 
These  worthies — the  Kings,  the  Binghams,  the  Coles,  the 
St  Georges,  the  Ormsbys,  the  Gores,  the  Lloyds — having 
cheated  the  transplanters  of  a  portion  of  their  lots, 
bought  up  the  remnant  for  a  few  shillings  the  acre,  to 
the  extent  of  eighty  thousand  Irish  acres. 

But  the  exodus  did  not  proceed  speedily  enough. 
The  adventurers  were  loudly  demanding  their  new 
estates.  The  Government  was  anxious  to  disband  their 
troops  upon  the  confiscated  territory.  And  so  the  tardy 
emigrants  were  distrained  on,  arrested,  and  imprisoned, 
and  some  even  were  hanged  pour  encourager  Us  autres. 
The  walled  towns,  which  were  exclusively  inhabited  by 
people  of  English  blood,  were  cleared  like  the  country. 
The  Cork  and  Waterford  merchants  went  into  exile,  and 
carried  their  enterprise  to  Ostend,  to  Rochelle,  to  Cadiz, 
and  even  to  Mexico.  The  flourishing  trade  of  the 
ancient  chartered  towns  was  a  thing  of  the  past    The 
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wealthy  burgesses  of  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary  were 
alike  expelled  with  Walter  Cheevers  of  Monkstown,  or 
Lord  Roche  of  Fermoy.  And  Galway,  whose  quays 
had  lately  been  laden  with  cargoes  from  French  and 
Spanish  merchant  vessels,  was  knocked  down  to  the 
citizens  of  Liverpool  and  Gloucester  in  discharge  of  their 
advances  to  the  Parliamentary  army. 

The  three  provinces  being  in  a  fair  way  to  be  cleared 
of  the  old  proprietors,  the  new  plantation  was  taken  in 
hand.  Commissioners  were  sent  into  every  county  to 
obtain  statistics  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  value  of 
the  lands ;  so  that  the  sums  secured  to  the  batches  of" 
planters  might  be  proportionately  allocated  to  the  dif- 
ferent districts.  An  elaborate  survey  of  the  whole 
island  with  the  exception  of  Connaught,  for  which 
Strafford's  survey  was  held  sufficient,  was  made  by  Dr.. 
Petty,  physician  to  the  forces,  for  the  price  of  ^30,000 — 
a  sum  which  he  never  received  in  cash,  but  for  which  he 
obtained  an  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  large  allotments 
of  the  confiscated  estates.  By  the  Act  of  Parliament 
"  for  the  new  planting  of  Ireland,"  *  the  Government  had 
reserved  to  themselves  all  the  towns,  all  the  church 
lands  and  tithes,  and  the  four  counties  of  Dublin,  Kildare, 
Carlow,  and  Cork.  The  sum  advanced  by  the  "  adven- 
turers "  amounted  to  £360,000,  which  was  to  be  charged 
upon  the  county  of  Louth,  and  upon  the  halves  of  ten. 
counties :  Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary,  in  Mun- 
ster ;  Meath,  West-Meath,  King's  and  Queen's  Counties,, 
in  Leinster ;  and  Antrim,  Down,  and  Armagh,  in  Ulster 

*  1653,  cap.  12. 
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The  arrears  of  the  soldiers  came  to  ^1,550,000  to  be 
charged  upon  the  other  halves  of  the  same  counties,  and 
also  upon  the  counties  of  Deny,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh, 
Cavan,  Monaghan,  Wexford,  Kilkenny,  and  Kerry,  The 
county  of  Sligo  and  part  of  Mayo  and  Leitrim  were 
subsequently  taken  from  the  transplanted  Irish  to, satisfy 
arrears  due  to  part  of  the  English  army  which  had 
fought  in  England  during  the  civil  wars.  And  the  coun- 
ties of  Donegal,  Longford,  and  Wicklow,  and  half  the 
county  of  Leitrim  were  appropriated  to  the  garrisons  of 
the  Munster  cities  which  had  revolted  from  Inchiquin  to 
Lord  Broghill  in  1649. 

Each  soldier  had  received  1  bond  or  debenture,  which 
acknowledged  the  amount  of  his  arrears,  and  his  claim  to 
an  allotment ;  and  lists  were  made  of  these  claims  in 
each  regiment,  and  the  land  was  plotted  out  by  the  sur- 
veyor-general, in  proportionate  tracts.  Each  regiment 
then  drew  lots  for  its  location  amongst  the  baronies  at 
their  disposal,  and  each  man  in  the  same  way  received 
by  lot  his  particular  parcel.  Company  by  company,  and 
troop  by  troop,  they  were  marched  on  to  the  ground,  dis- 
banded, and  put  into  possession.  It  was  not  till  the  end 
of  1656  that  the  disbanding  was  complete ;  and  in  the 
interval,  the  traffic  amongst  the  debentures  ;had  been 
briskly  carried  on.  Money  was  advanced  on  them.  The 
common  soldiers  gambled  for  them,  or  sold  them  for  a 
little  ready  cash.  The  officers  largely  bought  up  the 
claims  of  the  men  in  their  company;  and  so  considerable 
was  the  dealing  that  a  crowd  of  debenture-brokers  sprung 
into  existence,  who  sold  and  bought  on  commission  at 
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the  current  market  price.  Large  estates  were  put 
together  by  the  purchase  of  these  claims  to  allotments  ; 
and  no  little  chicanery  was  practised  by  those  who 
superintended  the  distribution  of  the  allotments,  for  the 
advantage  of  themselves  and  of  their  friends. 

Dr.  Petty  tells  us  that  the  whole  area  of  Ireland 
contained  10,500,000  Irish  acres,  of  which  3,000,000  con- 
sisting of  water  and  waste  were  contemptuously  left  to  the 
native  Irish.  That  of  the  remaining  7,500,000  acres, 
300,000  held  by  the  Church  in  A.D.  1641,  were  reserved 
by  the  Government  And  that  the  Protestant  planters 
of  James  and  Elizabeth  held  2,000,000,  and  the  remain* 
ing  5,200,000  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
"delinquent"  Protestants.  He  calculates  that  these 
5,200,000  Irish  acres  were  confiscated  by  the  Republican 
Government.  According  to  English  measurements,  more 
accurate  surveys  give  us  20,806,260  statute  acres,  as 
the  total  area  of  the  island,  while  that  of  Clare  and  Con- 
naught  is  5,223,773  ;  and  these  figures  give  us  15,582,487 
English  acres  as  the  total  area  of  the  three  confiscated 
provinces. 

The  English  Government  had  a  grim  excuse  for 
repeopling  Ireland.  The  desolation  of  the  island  was 
complete :  one-third  of  the  people  had  perished  or  been 
driven  into  exile ;  famine  and  plague  had  finished  the 
work  of  the  sword ;  the  fields  lay  uncultivated ;  and 
the  miserable  remnants  of  the  flying  population  were 
driven  to  live  on  carrion  and  human  corpses.  The  wolves 
so  increased  in  numbers,  even  round  the  city  of  Dublin 
itself,  that  the  counties  were  taxed  for  their  exter- 
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initiation,  and  rewards  were  paid  of  £5  for  the  head  of 
a  full  grown  wolf,    and   £2  for  that  of  a  cub.    But 
though   the   object  and   intention  of  the  Government 
was  to  make  an  effectual  plantation  over  three-quarters 
of  the  island  ;  and  though  the  land  itself  changed  hands  ; 
as  in  Elizabeth's  and  James's  time,  so  was  it  now  found 
impossible  to  expel  a  nation  root  and  branch.     In  spite 
of  all  that  persecution  could  do,  the  old  proprietors  still 
clung,  in  numbers  of  cases,  to   their  old  country,    and 
wandered  about  their  old  domains  as  vagrants,  or  were 
admitted  by  the  new  owners  as  tenants-at-will.     The 
younger  and  more  active  fled  into  the  forests  and  bogs, 
and  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Tories.    There  they  lived  a 
lawless  life  of  brigandage,  robbing  and  murdering  the 
settlers,  and  destroying  their  property.    Stern  measures 
were  adopted  to  put  them  down.  They  were  stalked  by 
regular  parties  of  armed  men,  smoked  out  of  their  caves, 
and  killed  without  mercy.    A  price  was  set  upon  their 
heads,  as  upon  those  of  the  wolves  ;  but  the  wild  country 
was  too  difficult  of  access  for  the  Government  to  succeed 
in  exterminating  them.    As  the  Tories  and  the  wolves 
were   killed   down,  so  were   the  priests.      Proscribed, 
hunted,  and  transported   as  soon  as  caught,  they  still 
hung  about  the  country  in  all  sorts  of  disguises  and 
in  all  kinds  of  hiding-places,  performing  the  offices  of 
their  religion  in  secret,  and  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  to 
their  scattered  co-religionists. 

The  plantation  failed,  like  the  earlier  ones,  by  the 
planters  being  absorbed  by  the  Irish.  Notwithstanding 
the  most   stringent   regulations  to  the  contrary,    the 
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soldiers  intermarried  with  the  young  Irish  girls.  The 
natives  were  taken  as  servants  by  English  masters. 
The  old  process  was  begun  over  again  which  had  been 
at  work  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets ;  the  settlers 
succumbed  to  the  old  influences.  Forty  years  after  the 
settlement  had  been  accomplished,  numbers  of  the 
children  of  Cromwell's  soldiers  were  unable  to  speak  a 
word  of  English,  Dr.  Petty's  great  estates,  which  he 
obtained  by  the  purchase  of  debentures  and  by  way 
of  compensation  for  his  labours  in  the  Down  survey, 
passed  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  Earl 
of  Kerry,  to  one  of  the  oldest  Anglo-Irish  families  of  the 
Norman  colony. 


} 
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THE    THIRD    CONQUEST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

RESTORATION  COMPROMISES.     A.D.    1656-1666. 

While  the  redistribution  of  the  land  in  Ireland  was 
proceeding,  events  were  marching  rapidly  in  England. 
The  Royalists  had  received  their  quietus  at  Worcester  ; 
and  Cromwell  and  the  army  were  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  residue  of  the  Long  Parliament  had  been 
driven  from  the  House  by  a  company  of  musketeers. 
The  "  Barebones  "  convention  had  been  a  fiasco.  Two 
Houses  of  Commons,  elected  upon  the  basis  of  an  ex- 
tended franchise  and  a  redistribution  of  seats,  in  which 
for  the  first  time  sat  thirty  members  from  Ireland,  had 
been  summarily  dissolved ;  and  Cromwell  had  finally 
established  a  military  despotism  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
outraged  Commonwealth. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Protectorate  was  favourably 
received  in  Ireland,  except  by  a  few  sound  Republicans 
like  Ludlow,  who  sullenly  resigned  office.  Soon  Henry 
Cromwell  was  sent  over  as  lord-lieutenant ;  and  his  mild 
and  steady  government  went  far  to  conciliate  all  parties, 
and  to  promote  order  in  the  country.  The  energy  of 
the  settlers  soon  began  to  bear  fruit.     The  traces  of  the 
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ten  years'  war  disappeared,  and  the  fertile  country  began 
to  show  a  smiling  face.  New  buildings  rose  on  the  newly 
made  estates,  new  plantations  sprung  up,  new  roads  were 
engineered  ;  and  the  exported  farm  produce  began  to 
compete  with  that  of  England  in  the  English  markets. 

And  now  the  great  Protector's  course  was  run,  and 
he  had  been  quietly  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard. 
The  members  for  Ireland  appeared  again  in  Richard's 
Parliament ;  and  upon  its  swift  dissolution  followed  the 
fall  of  Richard,  and  the  recall  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Rump  by  the  army.  All  were  now  looking  to  a  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  as  the  only  escape  from  the 
despotism  of  a  military  faction.  The  Presbyterians, 
steady  Royalists  since  the  king's  death,  were  holding  up 
their  heads,  and  the  army  of  Scotland  was  marching  on 
London  to  the  dismay  of  Lambert  and  Fleetwood  and 
the  army  of  England. 

In  Ireland,  when  it  became  apparent  which  way  the 
tide  was  setting,  the  new  landholders  perceived  that  to 
secure  their  allotments  they  must  make  their  peace 
with  the  king.  Broghlll  and  Coote,  the  presidents  of 
Munster  and  Connaught,  who  had  both  secured  enor- 
mous estates  under  the  new  settlement,  though  hitherto 
ardent  anti-Royalists  and  sample  Cromwellians,  had 
already  been  intriguing  with  Charles,  and  inviting  him 
to  land  at  Cork.  They  surprised  Dublin  Castle,  and 
sent  prisoners  to  England  Sir  Hardress  Waller  and 
three  commissioners  of  the  Parliament ;  and  having 
secured  the  principal  garrisons  in  the  island,  raised  the 
cry  for  a  free  Parliament     The  army,  in  which  their 
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influence  was  unbounded,  was  secured  by  providing  for 
the  payment  of  its  arrears,  and  for  its  future  maintenance. 
The  Scotch  Presbyterians  of  the  north  were  only  too 
ready  to  welcome  a  restored  king  who  had  subscribed 
the  covenant ;  and  on  the  Declaration  of  Breda  being 
transmitted  to  Ireland,  Charles  was  proclaimed  in  all 
the  principal  cities. 

The  restoration  of  the  monarchy  excited  lively  hopes 
in  the  minds  of  the  dispossessed  Irish.  They  thought 
that  as  the  king  "  had  come  to  his  own  again,11  so  should 
they.  Some  of  them  accordingly  endeavoured  to  retake 
possession  of  their  old  estates  by  force,  which  rash  pro- 
ceeding gave  the  new  English  the  opportunity  of  raising 
a  false  alarm  of  a  fresh  Irish  insurrection,  and  so  to 
impress  the  king  with  the  belief  that  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom  depended  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
interest.  The  king's  first  act  was  to  restore  the  Estab- 
lished Church  to  its  former  position,  and  to  reward  with 
peerages  the  turncoats  who  had  intrigued  for  his  return. 
Monk  was  created  Earl  of  Albemarle,  Coote  was  made 
Earl  of  Montrath,  and  Broghill  Earl  Orrery ;  and  these 
two  last,  with  Sir  Maurice  Eustace,  the  lord-chancellor, 
were  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  kingdom  as 
lords  justices. 

Then  came  the  great  question  of  the  land.  The 
Royalists  were  loud  in  their  demands  for  a  general 
restoration  of  their  estates.  On  the  other  hand  the 
soldiers  and  adventurers  were  in  possession,  the  latter 
by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  *  assented  to  by 

•  16  Car.  1,  c.  32. 
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the  late  king ;  and  Charles  II.  had  been  reinstated  at 
the  instance  of  these  very  men  and  their  leaders,  whom 
it  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous  to  disturb.  There 
was  still  some  of  the  reserved  land  undistributed,  and 
the  estates  allotted  to  certain  of  the  "  regicides "  were 
resumed  by  the  Crown ;  and  so,  on  Coote's  and  Brog- 
hill's  recommendations,  the  king  published  a  declaration 
for  the  settlement  of  Ireland  which  professed  to  be  an 
arrangement  by  which  all  parties  were  to  be  satisfied. 
This  scheme  was  based  upon  the  plan  that  the  existing 
new  owners  should  be  undisturbed  ;  with  the  exception 
that  the  Church  lands  were  to  be  disgorged,  and  that 
certain  select  adherents  of  the  king  like  Ormonde,  and  the 
dispossessed  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholicswho  should 
prove  themselves  innocent  of  any  complicity  in  the  original 
rebellion,  were  to  be  at  once  restored  to  their  estates ; 
in  which  case  the  new  men  now  in  possession  were  to  be 
"reprised"  by  the  grant  of  lands  equivalent  in  value  out 
of  the  unallotted  lands.  In  order  that  the  number  of 
innocents  should  be  reduced  as  low  as  possible,  the  mere 
fact  that  a  man  had  lived  quietly  on  his  estate  while  the 
country  round  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  or  of 
his  having  in  any  way  corresponded  with  them  while  he 
was  living  in  the  English  quarters,  was  declared  to  be 
a  bar  to  his  restoration  as  an  innocent ;  much  more 
was  the  joining  of  the  confederacy  before  1649,  or  the 
adhering  to  the  party  of  the  nuncio,  or  the  negotiating 
with  any  foreign  prince.  Officers  who  had  served  the 
king  before  the  peace  of  1649,  were  to  receive  allotments 
from  the  lands  still  undistributed  in  Wicklow,  Longford, 
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Leitrim,  and  Donegal,  as  far  as  they  would  go.  While 
of  the  insurgents  who  had  submitted  to  Ormonde's  terms 
in  1649,  those  who  had  accepted  from  the  Parliament 
a  portion  of  land  in  Connaught  or  Clare  were  to  stay- 
there,  having  put  themselves  in  this  position  by  their 
own  act ;  those  who  had  left  the  country  and  served  his 
majesty  abroad  were  to  be  restored  to  their  estates, 
provided  the  present  occupiers  should  be  first  reprised. 

The  successful  working  of  this  arrangement  depended 
upon  the  existence  of  a  sufficiency  of  the  reserved  and 
undistributed  land  wherewith  to  "reprise"  the  adventurers 
and  soldiers  who  were  to  be  removed.  Of  this  there 
was  not  nearly  enough  for  the  purpose.,  and  it  was, 
besides,  considerably  reduced  by  the  prodigal  grants 
made  out  of  it  by  the  king  to  Ormonde  and  other  special 
favourites.  He  gave  120,000  acres  in  Tipperary,  the 
estates  of  the  regicides,  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  20,000  acres  to  the  Church  over  and  above  the 
300,000  it  possessed  before  A.D.  1641.  The  cities  and 
towns,  though  they  had  also  been  reserved  by  the  late 
Government,  were  not  available  for  the  purposes  of 
reprisal,  as  not  only  had  many  of  them  been  colonized 
by  Cromwellians,  but  Charles — who  knew  the  value  of 
having  them  filled  with  his  own  adherents — specially 
reserved  the  right  "to  restore  them  to  such  of  the 
corporations  as  should  be  found  fit  for  that  our  grace 
and  favour;"  which  meant  that  he  should  plant  them 
with  Royalists,  and  appoint  Royalists  to  be  mayors  and 
aldermen. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1661,  the  Irish  Parliament  met 
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to  confirm  the  king's  "declaration/1  in  Chichester  House,* 
a  building  on  College  Green,  erected  by  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  and  accepted  by  the  Government  in  discharge 
of  a  debt  of  ^10,000  from  his  estate.  As  the  greater 
part  of  the  freeholders  of  the  counties,  and  the  burgesses 
of  the  towns,  consisted  of  the  new  settlers,  the  Commons 
were  very  largely  composed  of  men  of  the  "  new  interest" 
Only  one  Roman  Catholic  was  returned.  The  bill, 
drawn  as  it  was  by  men  of  the  "new  interest," 
and  substantially  confirming  the  "  new  interest "  in  its 
new  possessions,  soon  passed  the  Lower  House  in  all 
its  stages.  The  House  of  Lords,  in  which  numbers  of 
the  old  Anglo-Irish  sat,  gave  it  a  very  different  recep- 
tion. For  many  of  the  old  peers  it  meant  ruin  to 
themselves  and  their  friends.  For  the  Orrerys,  the 
Montraths,  the  Albemarles,  the  Massarenes,  it  was  the 
title  to  their  newly  acquired  estates.  Every  effort  was 
made  by  the  old  peers,  led  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  to- 
increase  the  ampunt  of  the  reprisal  ground  at  the 
expense  of  the  new  interest.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  commissioners  had  made  clandestine  grants  of  the 
reprisal  ground  to  their  own  friends,  and  loud  com- 
plaints were  raised  against  "the  doubling  ordinance" 
passed  by  the  English  Parliament  during  the  civil  wars, 
which  entitled  each  adventurer,  who  in  addition  to  his 
first  venture  advanced  one-fourth  more,  to  receive  lands 
to  the  value  of  double  the  original  loan.    At  length  the 

*  Chichester  House  was  pulled  down  in  1728,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  first  stone  of  the  Parliament  House  was  laid  on  its  site  by  Archbishop- 
Boulter.    It  was  completed  in  1739. 
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bill  passed  the  Upper  House,  and  having  been  trans- 
mitted to  England  for  the  king's  approval,  the  struggle 
was  transferred  to  Whitehall ;  where  Richard  Talbot,  a 
violent  Roman  Catholic,  was  the  not  over-judicious  cham- 
pion of  the  old  Irish  cause.  For  six  months  the  agents 
of  the  two  Irish  parties  contested  every  point,  till  Charles, 
sick  and  tired  of  the  prolonged  wrangle,  disallowed  the 
doubling  ordinance,  and  approved  the  bill.* 

Ormonde  now  went  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant, 
with  the  title  of  duke,  and  was  presented  by  the  Irish 
Parliament  with  ;C30,ooo.t  A  court  of  claims  was,  on 
February  13,  1663,  set  up  in  Dublin,  in  which  the  dis- 
possessed landowners  proceeded  to  press  for  their  rights 
It  sat  for  three  months,  during  which  time  158  judgments 
of  innocent  were  given  and  only  nineteen  of  guilty.  The 
"  new  interest"  took  alarm  at  these  results,  for  the  innocent 
were  entitled  to  immediate  restitution  of  their  lands,  and 
there  was  great  fear  that  the  supply  of  reprisal  ground  for 
those  who  were  to  be  supplanted  would  fall  short.  The 
Protestants  believed  that  they  were  going  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  Roman  Catholics.  A  great  agitation  was  raised. 
A  few  of  the  "  new  interest,"  including  some  members 
of  Parliament,  engaged  in  a  plot  which  had  been  hatched 
by  Blood  (afterwards  of  regalia  celebrity)  and  the  more 
desperate  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  suffering  from 
the  persecution  of  the  reinstated  Episcopal  Church,  to 
seize  the  castle  and  restore  the  Republic.  The  plot 
was  betrayed  and  stifled  ;  but  the  Government  became 
alarmed.    The  time  by  which  the  decrees  in  the  Court 

*  Act  of  Settlement,  14,  15  Car.  2,  c  2.        t  14,  15  Car.  2,  c.  16. 
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of  Claims  were  to  be  obtained  was  limited  to  one  year 
from  the  date  of  its  first  sitting,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  it  was  closed  ;  so  that,  out  of  some  four 
thousand  claims  ready  for  hearing,  but  eight  hundred 
only  were  disposed  of.  A  "bill  of  explanation"  was 
introduced  for  the  protection  of  the  "  new  interest,"  and 
another  interminable  wrangle  was  maintained  in  London. 
At  length,  from  sheer  weariness  a  compromise  was  come 
to,  by  which  the  adventurers  and  soldiers  agreed  to  give 
up  one-third  of  their  land  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Royalist  claims,  and  the  "'49  officers"  to  accept  ten 
shillings  in  the  pound  for  their  arrears.  The  House 
of  Commons  was  purged  of  certain  members  who 
had  been  concerned  in  Blood's  conspiracy,  and  their 
places  filled  with  supporters  of  the  Government.  The 
explanatory  Act*  was  passed,  and  five  commissioners 
appointed  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 

The  outcome  of  the  confiscation  and  subsequent 
settlement  was  that,  whereas  before  the  rebellion  the 
[Irish  Roman  Catholics  held  two-thirds  of  the  profitable 
land  of  Ireland,  in  1672  they  held  but  one-third.  The 
king  seized  the  occasion  to  secure  to  the  Crown  a  con- 
siderable revenue  by  reserving  a  quit-rent  of  from  id.  to 
3d.  per  acre,  from  both  the  restored  and  the  confirmed 
proprietors.  Ormonde  got  back  all  his  estates  and 
something  considerable  in  addition,  in  all  130,000  acres. 
Lord  Clanricarde,  Lord  Inchiquin,  Lord  Roscommon, 
Lord  Antrim,  Lord  Westmeath,  Lord  Castlehaven,  and 
many  others  who  had  managed  to  secure  friends  at 

•  17,  iS  Car.  2,  c.  2. 
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court,  were  also  capriciously  selected  for  restoration  to 
their  lands.  Numbers  who  claimed,  with  quite  as  much 
justice  as  many  who  were  restored,  to  be  "innocent" 
and  "  loyal,"  like  the  Barrons  of  Burnchurch,  were  left  in 
their  poverty  without  a  shadow  of  compensation,  and 
retired  to  the  continent,  railing  bitterly  against  the 
king's  ingratitude:  while  the  time-serving  new  men, 
the  Cootes,  the  Clotworthys,  the  Hills,  the  Fortescues, 
the  Taylors,  who  had  now  got  the  country  in  their 
grasp,  secured  every  acre  they  had  acquired  without 
any  deduction.  Dr.  Petty  calculates  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  recovered  of  their  forfeited  property  about 
2,340,000  Irish  acres ;  while  of  the  7,500,000  acres  of 
good  land,  which  he  estimated  the  island  to  contain,  the 
Protestants  held  5,220,000.  The  net  result  of  this 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  rule  of  the  English  Oligarchy,  was  that 
they  lost  just  one-half  of  the  lands  they  before  had  held, 
and  had  seated  the  English  Oligarchy  still  more  firmly 
on  their  shoulders. 


CHAPTER  IL 

TOLERANCE  AND  INTOLERANCE.     A.D.    1660-1687. 

The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  had  come  back  in 
triumph.  The  twelve  vacant  bishoprics  had  been  filled 
up,  and  the  new  prelates  consecrated  in  St  Patrick's 
Cathedral  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.  The  Church 
had  suffered  considerably  under  the  Commonwealth. 
In  England  the  bishops  had  been  driven  from  their  sees 
and  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  their  lands  had  been 
sold.  The  parish  clergy  had  been  ejected  from  their 
benefices,  and  compelled  to  give  place  to  those  who  were 
willing  to  take  the  covenant.  In  Ireland  the  Church  had 
been  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  storm  of  civil  war ; 
and  Bishop  Bramhall,  "the  Irish  Laud,"  as  Cromwell 
called  him,  had  been  scheduled  with  Castlehaven  and 
Inchiquin  as  incapable  of  pardon  either  of  life  or  estate. 
And  now  the  Church  had  got  the  upper  hand,  and  it 
signalized  its  return  to  place  and  power  by  an  outburst 
of  bigoted  intolerance.  It  was  not  the  party  of  Usher, 
but  the  party  of  Laud,  which  found  itself  master  of  the 
situation.  Bramhall  had  come  back  as  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  and  John   Leslie  to  Raphoe ;   Henry  Leslie 
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was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Meath,  and  Jeremy  Taylor 
to  Down  and  Connor.  A  drove  of  shepherds  to  look 
after  a  few  score  sheep!  Of  the  1,100,000  souls  which 
constituted  the  whole  population  of  the  island,  800,000 
were  Roman  Catholics,  100,000  were  Presbyterians, 
100,000  were  Independents,  Anabaptists  and  Quakers, 
and  but  100,000  were  Protestants  of  the  Establishment. 
To  provide  for  the  spiritual  comfort  of  this  100,000,  there 
was  an  establishment  of  four  archbishops  and  eighteen 
bishops.  Many  of  thq  parish  clergy  held  mere  sinecures  ; 
most  of  them  were  pluralists.  With  no  congregations,  in 
many  cases,  to  look  after,  they  lived  away  in  Dublin, 
or  in  England,  and  left  an  ill-paid  curate  to  perform  a 
service  where  a  few  stray  persons  should  be  gathered 
together.  There  were  some  who  drew  from  their  united 
livings  as  much  as  £1000  a  year  without  performing 
any  duty  whatever. 

The  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  were  a  flourishing  body. 
The  Scottish  army  which  had  come  over  to  Carrick- 
fergus  with  Monroe,  had  formed  a  second  Scotch  colony 
in  Antrim  and  Down.  The  army  chaplains  had  gathered 
congregations  round  them,  and  had  swelled  the  number 
of  ministers  established  under  the  Presbytery.  They 
had  been  threatened  with  transplantation  by  Cromwell  ; 
and  they  looked  at  least  for  toleration  from  a  king  who 
had  himself  taken  the  covenant.  There  was  nothing  the 
bishops  hated  so  much  as  the  covenant,  the  solemn 
obligation  which  pledged  the  subscriber  to  exterminate 
not  only  Popery,  but  Prelacy ;  and  now  their  day  had 
come  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  persecution.    While  in 
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England  the  Episcopal  clergy  had  in  their  turn  ejected 
the  Presbyterians  from  their  livings,  and  the  Conventicle 
Act  and  the  Five  Mile  Act,  in  violation  of  the  Declaration 
of  Breda,  were  driving  the  Nonconformists  from  the  towns 
and  crowding  them  into  the  gaols,  a  corresponding  retri- 
bution was  exacted  by  the  Church  from  the  Noncon- 
forming bodies  in  Ireland.  A  new  Act  of  Uniformity  * 
was  passed,  which  compelled  all  persons  holding  any  pre- 
ferment to  be  lawfully  ordained,  to  use  the  liturgy — now 
recast  and  made  still  less  acceptable  by  the  Caroline 
bishops, — and  to  subscribe  to  a  declaration  that  it  was 
unlawful  "  on  any  pretence  whatever  to  take  arms  against 
the  king  ; "  and  that  the  covenant  was  an  unlawful  oath. 
The  Roman  Catholics  were  left  to  themselves — as  far  as 
the  Church  was  concerned  they  could  do  as  they  pleased : 
the  State  would  be  sure  to  look  after  them.  But  the 
Presbyterians  who  would  not  conform  to  the  Act  were 
breakers  of  the  law.  All  "  unlawful  assemblies  "  had 
been  forbidden  by  royal  proclamation  ;  and  so  their  kirk 
sessions  were  proscribed.  The  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  brought  before  the  magistrates  and  fined.  They 
were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  bishop,  their  livings 
were  declared  vacant,  and  orthodox  clergy  were  sent 
down  to  fill  their  places.  Jeremy  Taylor  himself  de- 
clared vacant  thirty-six  churches  in  one  visitation.  Out 
of  sixty-eight  ministers  in  Ulster,  but  seven  submitted 
to  be  ordained  ;  the  remainder  were  expelled.  Not  only 
were  they  summarily  deprived  of  their  homes  and 
means  of  living,  but  were  forbidden  to  preach  or  exer- 

*  17,  18  Car.  2,  c.  5. 
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cise  the  ministry  in  public.  Guiltless  of  and  abhorring 
conspiracy,  they  were  held  by  the  Government  to  be 
implicated  in  Blood's  plot  Some  were  summoned  to 
Dublin  and  thrown  into  prison ;  some  were  arrested  and 
sent  to  Carrickfergus  and  Carlingford ;  others  were 
dragged  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  excom- 
municated. With  no  pretence  of  trial  they  were 
banished  from  the  kingdom,  and  took  refuge  with  their 
kinsmen  in  Scotland.  Then  followed  the  flight  of  their 
congregations:  men  sold  their  property  and  left  the 
country  where  there  was  no  liberty  of  worship ;  some 
went  to  Scotland,  more  went  to  America,  and  found  a 
refuge  amongst  the  Puritan  colonists  of  New  England. 

Charles,  who  in  exile  had  secretly  changed  his 
religion  for  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  determined 
to  obtain  toleration  for  the  Roman  Catholics;  and 
published  a  declaration  of  indulgence  for  their  benefit, 
though  nominally  to  relieve  the  Nonconformists.  He 
instructed  Ormonde  to  deal  leniently  with  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  and  to  wink  at  all  their  proceedings. 
The  beaten  party  accordingly  began  to  show  signs  of 
life.  The  priests  came  out  of  their  hiding-places  and 
crept  back  into  their  parishes.  The  exiled  friars 
straggled  back  from  the  continent ;  even  a  few  religious 
houses  sprang  up  and  some  Jesuit  schools  were  opened. 

The  Protestants  soon  took  alarm,  and  rumours  of 
plots  and  massacres  and  French  invasions  filled  the  air. 
The  outlawed  Tories  still  continued  to  make  their  de- 
predations, to  burn  the  isolated  farm  houses,  and  to 
murder  the  farmers.    The  farmers  began  to  form  them* 
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selves  into  local  regiments  of  militia  in  fear  of  another 
rising.  Ormonde,  who  was  too  able  and  honest  a  man 
for  Charles  and  the  Cabal  ministry,  was  superseded  by 
Lord  Robarts ;  and  Lord  Robarts  by  Lord  Berkeley,  a 
creature  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  persecution 
of  the  Nonconformists  was  renewed,  and  indulgence  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  increased.  Peter  Talbot,  brother 
of  Richard  the  vehement  advocate  of  Irish  claims  at 
Whitehall,  was  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
Berkeley  allowed  him  to  appear  before  the  council  in  his 
archiepiscopal  robes,  and  sent  him  the  castle  plate  and 
hangings  for  use  at  a  grand  celebration  of  high  mass. 
Recusants  were  put  into  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and 
licenses  were  granted  for  their  admission  into  corpora- 
tions. After  a  bitter  struggle,  some  Roman  Catholic 
aldermen  and  common-council-men  were  forced  upon 
the  city  of  Dublin ;  and  Richard  Talbot  got  up  a 
petition  to  the  king  to  reopen  the  recent  settlement  of 
the  land  question.  An  angry  remonstrance  from  the 
English  House  of  Commons  crushed  this  attempt  in 
the  bud ;  and  Berkeley  was  recalled ;  and  so  matters 
smouldered  on  for  another  five  years:  the  Roman 
Catholics  enjoying  a  degree  of  toleration  which  they 
had  not  experienced  for  half  a  century ;  the  Protestants 
watching  them  with  intense  suspicion,  and  vainly  press- 
ing the  Government  to  put  the  law  in  force. 

Charles  and  his  brother,  with  Clifford,  Arundel,  and 
Arlington,  had  entered  into  a  deep-laid  plot  with 
Louis  XIV.  Their  aim  was  to  re-establish  arbitrary 
government  and  the  Romish  religion  in  England,  and 
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to  overrun  and  partition  the  United  Provinces.  Louis 
was  to  contribute  six  thousand  French  soldiers  and 
^£  200,000  per  annum  to  Charles  to  carry  out  the  first 
branch  of  the  design,  and  Charles  was  to  lend  Louis 
the  English  fleet  to  help  to  execute  the  latter.  Though 
the  infamous  treaty  of  Dover  had  not  seen  the  light 
of  day,  suspicions  of  the  king's  treachery  were  abroad. 
The  dread  of  Popery  and  of  a  second  Stuart  tyranny 
was  working  up  the  people  of  England  to  a  pitch  of 
unreasonable  frenzy.  The  Test  Act,  forced  on  the 
Government  by  indignant  public  opinion,  had  disclosed 
the  startling  facts  that  the  Duke  of  York,  the  lord 
high  admiral,  was  a  Papist  in  disguise  ;  that  so  also  was 
Clifford,  the  lord  high  treasurer  ;  and  so  were  many 
others,  both  in  the  army  and  civil  service.  The  king 
was  in  the  pay  of*  Louis,  the  great  persecutor  of 
Protestants;  and  Danby  was  suspected  of  being  the 
-unwilling  agent  of  his  master's  venality.  For  a  people 
frantic  with  suspicion,  well  founded  against  the  king 
and  his  co-conspirators,  some  tangible  evidence  of  a 
Popish  plot  was  all  that  was  required  to  set  the  country 
in  a  blaze.  This  was  afforded  by  the  foul  false-witness 
of  Titus  Oates  and  his  co-perjurers,  and  the  mysterious 
murder  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey.  Common  sense 
at  once  vanished,  and  stern  measures  with  the  luckless 
Roman  Catholics  was  fiercely  demanded. 

Part  of  the  lying  tale  was  that  the  plot  extended  to 
Ireland,  and  that  a  French  invasion  was  in  preparation. 
And  though  there  was  no  shadow  of  a  foundation  for 
the  charge,  and  Ormonde,  whom  the  king  had  again 
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made  lord-lieutenant,  himself  had  no  belief  in  it,  so 
loud  and  violent  was  the  popular  clamour  that  extraor- 
dinary measures  of  severity  were  adopted.  All  Roman 
Catholics  were  ordered  to  surrender  their  arms  within 
twenty  days.  All  Romish  ecclesiastics  were  ordered  to 
quit  the  kingdom  by  the  expiration  of  two  months' 
time.  Rewards  were  offered  for  priests  and  Jesuits  who 
remained  after  that  date.  All  Romish  convents,  schools, 
and  seminaries  were  dissolved.  The  markets  were 
ordered  to  be  held  outside  the  principal  towns;  and 
Roman  Catholics  were  prohibited  from  attending  a 
public  meeting,  or  residing  within  a  garrison  town.  AH 
garrisons  were  confined  to  barracks.  Rewards  were 
given  for  the  discovery  of  any  soldier  who  attended 
mass ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Galway, 
Limerick,  Clonmell,  Kilkenny,  and  Drogheda  were 
ordered  to  withdraw  without  the  walls. 

Archbishop  Talbot,  who  was  actually  on  his  death- 
bed, was  accused  of  being  concerned  in  the  plot,  and 
imprisoned  in  Dublin  Castle,  where  he  lingered  on  till 
his  decease.  Old  Lord  Mountgarret,  bedridden  and 
over  eighty,  was  dragged  from  his  bed,  and  thrown  into 
gaol.  London  was  crowded  with  Irish  informers,  men 
of  the  worst  possible  character,  cattle-lifters,  gaol-birds, 
and  apostate  friars.  Dr.  Plunket,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  a  man  held  in  the  greatest 
respect  by  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  alike,  was 
dragged  over  to  London,  and  charged  by  two  priests, 
whose  profligacy  he  had  censured,  with  having  obtained 
the  Primacy  from  the  Pope  on  condition  that  he  would 
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raise  70,000  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  in  Ireland,  and 
with  having  organized  the  descent  of  40,000  French 
troops  in  Carlingford  Bay.  The  absurd  charge  was 
credited,  a  conviction  was  obtained,  and  the  innocent 
old  man  was  hanged  and  quartered  at  Tyburn.  All 
reason  was  at  an  end ;  victims  were  demanded,  and  when 
no  evidence  could  be  obtained  of  a  Popish  plot  at  all, 
perjury  supplied  the  deficiency. 

Fanaticism  at  length  had  had  its  fling.  Charles, 
foreseeing  the  reaction  which  would  set  in,  and  not 
venturing  to  oppose  the  popular  madness,  allowed  the 
fit  of  fury  to  spend  its  force ;  and  when  the  storm  had 
subsided,  Shaftesbury  fell,  Monmouth  was  banished,  and 
Charles  and  the  Duke  of  York  calmly  reverted  to  their 
old  policy. 

The  Duke  of  York  had  all  along  looked  to  Ireland 
and  his  co-religionists  there,  both  as  a  fulcrum  for  the 
arbitrary  projects  of  his  brother  and  himself,  and  also 
as  a  refuge  in  case  of  failure.  Charles  and  he  had 
formed  the  design  of  remodelling  the  army  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Protestants,  but  before  the  plan  could  be 
developed  Charles  died,  and  James  found  himself  in 
a  position  to  carry  out  a  new  policy  of  "Thorough." 
Ormonde  was  recalled,  and  the  government  was  en- 
trusted to  two  lords  justices,  Archbishop  Boyle,  a  High 
Churchman,  who  favoured  the  recusants,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Forbes,  Lord  Granard,  a  Presbyterian  :  the  latter 
appointment  being  made  to  soothe  the  apprehension^ 
of  the  Protestants  till  matters  were  in  train. 

When  the  new  king  had  established  himself  firmly 
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on  the  throne,  and  suppressed  the  rebellions  of  Argyle 
and  Monmouth,  Ireland  was  taken  in  hand.  The  lords 
justices  gave  way  to  James's  brother-in-law  Lord  Claren- 
don, who  was  to  be  used  as  a  dummy,  while  the  real 
power  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Richard  Talbot,  the 
fanatical  Roman  Catholic  who  was  the  chief  leader  of 
the  Irish  party,  and  now  sent  over  to  command  the 
arrfiy  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Tyrconnel. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  bitterness  and  suspicion 
which  divided  the  Protestants  from  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  former  were  extremely  uneasy  at  the  turn  events 
were  taking,  and  were  overwhelmed  with  a  dread  that 
their  ascendency  would  no  longer  be  upheld  by  the 
Government  The  latter  were  exultant  at  the  prospect 
of  getting  the  upper  hand,  and  with  the  hope  of  at  last 
breaking  off  their  necks  the  galling  yoke  they  had 
borne  so  long,  and  of  recovering  the  estates  which  had 
been  taken  from  them.  James's  schemes  were  rapidly 
advancing.  Regiment  after  regiment  was  disbanded, 
and  reconstructed  of  Roman  Catholic  recruits ;  Protes- 
tant officers  were  cashiered  and  replaced  with  Roman 
Catholics.  The  militia  was  dissolved  on  the  pretence 
that  they  had  sympathized  with  Monmouth,  and  their 
arms  were  transported  to  Chester,  Roman  Catholic 
sheriffs  and  justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed.  Even 
the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  were  changed ;  and 
men  were  shamefully  raised  to  the  bench  and  sworn 
in  as  privy  councillors,  whose  only  qualification  was 
an  unscrupulous  devotion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cause. 
An  agitation  was  then  set  on  foot  to  repeal  the  Act 
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of  Settlement.  A  petition  to  that  effect  was  forwarded 
to  the  king.  It  was  hinted  that  the  Cromwellians  had 
best  surrender  another  third  of  their  estates.  Suits  of 
ejectment  were  brought  by  the  old  proprietors  in  the 
court  of  the  new  chief  baron,  who  had  boasted  "that 
he  would  drive  a  coach  and  horses  through  the  Act 
of  Settlement."  The  English  settlers'  case  was  accord- 
ingly refused  a  hearing ;  and  decrees  of  restoration 
were  made  with  startling  rapidity.  Deliberate  attacks 
were  made  by  the  Government  upon  the  charters  of 
every  city  and  borough  in  the  island.  Judgment  was 
given  against  the  city  of  Dublin  on  a  writ  of  quo  war- 
ranto,  and  every  other  corporation  shortly  suffered  the 
same  fate.  These  bodies  were  then  reconstructed  by 
the  wholesale  introduction  of  Roman  Catholics.  Only 
in  some  of  the  greater  cities,  where  the  English  interest 
was  dominant,  was  it  provided  that  one  third  of  the 
members  should  consist  of  Protestants. 

Everything  was  now  ripe  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  viceroy.  Accordingly  Clarendon  was 
removed  and  Tyrconnel  put  in  his  place,  with  the  title  of 
Lord-deputy. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SECESSION.      A.D.   1 687- 1 689. 

The  appointment  to  the  post  of  viceroy  of  a  man  so 
violent  and  so  bigoted  as  Tyrconnel,  produced  a  sudden 
panic  amongst  the  Protestants.  A  hurried  exodus  at 
once  took  place.  Fifteen  hundred  persons  left  Dublin 
on  the  departure  of  Clarendon ;  and  Protestants  from 
all  parts  of  Ireland  flocked  to  the  sea-ports,  and  fled 
across  the  channel  to  England  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  even 
in  open  boats.  A  rumour  ran  through  the  island  that, 
on  December  9th,  there  was  to  be  an  universal  massacre 
of  Protestants ;  and  those  who  did  not  emigrate  drew 
together  into  the  country  houses,  and  remained  upon 
their  guard  with  loopholed  walls  and  barricaded  win- 
dows.   An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Government  to 

■ 

throw  Roman  Catholic  garrisons  into  Deny  and  Ennis- 
killen,  with  the  result  that  the  Protestant  inhabitants 
treated  their  reconstructed  town-councils  with  contempt, 
closed  the  gates  of  those  cities,  and  prepared  to  stand  a 
siege. 

At  a  crisis  such  as  this  the  Prince  of  Orange  landed 
in   England,   and   James  precipitately  absconded   into 
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France.  Tyrconnel  was  astounded  at  the  flight  of  the 
king,  and  for  a  time  was  doubtful  whether  to  fly  himself 
or  to  make  terms  with  William.  The  latter  was  not 
however  as  yet  in  a  position  to  employ  coercion  in 
Ireland ;  and  Tyrconnel  plucked  up  courage,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  stir  the  Irish  into  action  on  behalf  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  The  priests,  most  of  whom  were 
scions  of  the  old  dispossessed  Irish  families,  exhorted 
their  flocks  to  be  ready  for  a  rising.  The  army,  con- 
sisting of  forty-eight  regiments,  was  filled  with  eager 
recruits.  Bodies  of  irregular  troops,  or  "  rapparees  "  as 
they  were  called,  were  collected,  till  near  upon  100,000 
men  were  under  arms.  The  Protestants  were  disarmed. 
They  were  ordered  to  bring  in  their  weapons  by  a  cer- 
tain day  to  the  parish  churches ;  and  such  as  retained 
their  arms  had  their  houses  pillaged  by  the  soldiery. 
The  whole  country  was  given  up  to  plunder.  The 
regular  troops  were  quartered  oij  the  farmers.  The 
rapparees  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Leitrim,  in  the  Galtees,  and  in  the  Wicklow 
hills.  The  houses  of  Protestants  were  robbed,  their 
horses  requisitioned,  and  their  sheep  and  cattle  driven 
off,  from  rich  and  poor  alike.  Some  were  hidden 
in  the  mountains,  others  were  cooked  and  eaten  on 
the  spot;  vast  numbers  were  killed  out  of  pure  mis- 
chief, and  left  to  fester  where  they  fell.  In  six  weeks' 
time  some  fifty  thousand  oxen  and  from  three  to  four 
hundred  thousand  sheep  were  butchered  in  this  fashion. 
The  scattered  Protestants  in  the  south  and  west  were 
helpless  and  made  no  resistance.    The  important  towns 
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were  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  the 
isolated  country  houses  which  the  owners  had  fortified 
were  surrendered  at  discretion  or  deserted.  Those  who 
were  able  travelled  into  the  north,  where  the  English 
interest  was  forming  a  combination  for  self-defence 
under  Lord  Mount-Alexander,  Lord  Blaney,  and  Sir 
Arthur  Rawdon,  to  find  that  William  and  Mary  had 
been  proclaimed  king  and  queen  in  Deny  and  Ennis- 
killen. 

Tyrconnel  determined  to  reduce  the  Protestants  of 
the  north  before  they  had  time  to  organize  themselves  ; 
and  despatched  Richard  Hamilton,  a  volunteer  envoy 
.from  William  who  had  broken  his  word  and  betrayed 
his  trust,  with  a  strong  force  into  Ulster.  As  the  Irish 
advanced  the  Protestants  retreated  from  town  to  towny 
breaking  down  the  bridges,  and  burning  every  house, 
behind  them.  Hopeless  of  making  a  stand  at  Coleraine 
and  Omagh,  they  retreated  behind  Lough  Foyle,  and 
thirty  thousand  persons  sought  refuge  behind  the  walls 
of  Deny ;  while  the  inhabitants  of  Cavan  and  the 
neighbouring  country  turned  to  bay  in  Ballyshannon„ 
Enniskillen,  and  the  castle  of  Crom. 

Meanwhile  the  Irish,  who  used  to  look  for  foreign 
aid  from  Spain,  were  now  looking  towards  France. 
Spain  was  sinking  gradually  into  the  position  of  a  second- 
rate  power,  and  France  was  the  most  powerful  state  in 
Europe.  Louis  XIV.,  the  persecutor  of  the  Huguenots, 
was  looked  upon  as  the  great  champion  of  the  Church 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  the  old  Irish  party  were 
only  too  willing  to  accept  the  protection  of  a  sovereign, 
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who  had  done  his  best  to  humiliate  England,  and  to 
overwhelm  the   country  of   the  man    who    was   now 
England's  king,  and  who  was  expected  to  prove  another 
Cromwell.     Negotiations  accordingly  took  place  between 
Tyrconnel  and  Louis ;  and  James,  who  had  been  re- 
ceived with  great  respect  and  hospitality  at  the  French 
court,  petitioned  urgently  for  the  assistance  of  a  French 
army.     Soldiers  Louis  was  not  prepared  to  provide,  but 
he  was  liberal  enough  with  other  sinews  of  war.     He 
assembled  at  Brest  a  fleet  of  fourteen  ships  of  war,  six 
frigates,  and  three  fireships.    Arms  and  ammunition  for 
ten  thousand  men  were  put  on  board.     One  hundred 
French  officers  and  twelve  hundred  Irish  refugees  filled 
the  transports,  and  a  sum  was  placed  at  James's  disposal 
of  ;£i  12,000  in  gold.    The  ex-king  of  England  was 
accompanied  by  a  few  English  Tories — Lords  Powis, 
Seaforth,  Dover,  and  Melfort,  Bishop  Cartwright,  and 
his  own  bastard  the  Duke  of  Berwick.     Amongst  the 
French  officers  were  De  Rosen,  Maumont,  Pusignan,  and 
Boisseleau  ;  amongst  the  Irish  refugees  we  find  the  names 
of  Sarsfield,  John  and  Anthony  Hamilton,  and  Simon 
and  Henry  LuttrelL    The  Comte  d'Avaux  was  attached 
to  the  expedition  by  Louis  as  confidential  minister. 

James  landed  at  Kinsale,  March  12,  1689,  and 
proceeded  thence  to  Cork  and  Dublin,  where  he  was 
received  with  triumph.  After  a  hasty  visit  to  Deny, 
where  the  siege  was  assuming  the  form  of  a  blockade, 
he  proceeded  to  summon  a  Parliament,  which  met  on  the 
7th  of  May.  Most  of  the  sixty-nine  Protestant  peers  and 
the  twenty-two  bishops  had  fled  to  England    Only  seven 
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•  of  the  former  and  five  of  the  latter  remained    Of  the 
eighteen  Roman  Catholic  peers  only  nine  took  their  seats, 
and  of  these  two  were  minors.    To  swell  the  number  of 
the  Upper  House,  James  made  six  fresh  creations :  Fitton, 
the  lord-chancellor,  was  made  Lprd  Gosworth ;  Nugent, 
the    chief   justice,    Lord    Riverston ;    Colonel    Justin 
McCarthy,    brother    of    Lord    Clancarthy,    was   made 
Visqount  Mountcashel;  Sir  Valentine  Brown,  Viscount 
Kenmare;  John   Bourke,   Lord   Bophin;    and   Walter 
Checvers,  Viscount  Mountleinster,    While  he  reversed 
the  outlawries  of  fifteen  of  the  old  peers  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  rebellion,  so  that,  including  four  of  the  bishops 
who  attended,  the  Upper   House  mustered   forty-one. 
The   House  of  Commons,  of  course,  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  Roman  Catholics,  only  six  Protestants  being 
returned,  and  of  these  two  were  for  the  University.    The 
Protestant  freeholders  in  the  counties  had  either  left  the 
country  or  were  besieged  in  Ulster ;  and  the  late  recon- 
struction of  the  corporations  rendered  the  return  of  a 
Protestant  for  a  borough  impossible,  so  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  it  all  their  own  way  at  the  elections.    Two 
hundred   and  thirty-two   members  were  returned,   and 
of  those  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  were  of  Anglo-Irish, 
and  sixty-seven  of  ancient  Irish  extraction, — almost  all 
descendants  of  the  landowners  who  had  been  displaced 
by  the  Cromwellians. 

The  first  care  of  the  Parliament  was  to  secure  its 
own  independence  in  the  event  of  a  restoration  of  the 
king  to  the  English  throne.  It  was  declared  that  no 
English  statute  should  bind  Ireland,  and  that  writs  of 
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error  and  appeals  to  England  should  be  unlawful.  It 
followed  of  necessity,  from  James's  position  in  Ireland, 
that  Poynings'  Act  was  repealed.  A  bill  was  passed,  of 
great  moderation  considering  the  state  of  the  law  during 
the  Protestant  ascendency,  to  establish  liberty  of  con- 
science and  freedom  of  worship.  There  was  an  act  to 
"  protect "  the  trade  of  Ireland ;  and  the  payment  of 
tithe  was  adjusted,  by  giving  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  the  tithe  payable  by  the  Roman  Catholic  land- 
owners. The  burning  question,  however,  was  of  course 
that  of  the  forfeitures.  It  was  close  upon  forty  years 
since  the  estates  of  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  nobility 
and  gentry  had  been  torn  from  them  and  given  to  the 
"  new  interest"  It  was  but  twenty-five  years  since  that 
the  unsatisfactory  compromises  of  the  Restoration  had 
set  a  seal  on  the  confiscations  of  1652.  In  the  mean 
time  the  dispossessed  landowners  had  never  lost  sight 
of  the  one  object  of  recovering  their  ancient  properties. 
Though  out  of  possession,  they  had  continued  to  devise 
and  settle  the  lands,  and  to  charge  them  with  jointures 
and  provisions  for  younger  children,  as  though  their 
rights  were  still  existing  and  tangible ;  and  they  lost 
no  opportunity  of  petitioning  and  agitating  for  a  revision 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement  Now  their  day  had  come. 
They  took  little  heed  of  the  fact  that  much  money 
had  been  sunk  in  the  land  in  improvements,  which  had 
greatly  raised  its  value,  nor  that  numbers  of  the  present 
.owners  had  purchased  for  valuable  consideration  of  the 
Cromwellians.  These  men,  they  said,  had  bought  with 
a  knowledge  of  what  the  vendor's  title  was — which  was 
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true  fenough;  and  so  the  knights  and  gentlemen  m  the 
Lower  House,  and  the  restored  lords  of  the  Pale  in  the 
Upper,  hastened  to  pass  an  Act  to  enable  themselves  to 
resume  the  estates  of  their  ancestors,  and  considered 
that  they  had  more  than  met  the  justice  of  the  case  by 
inserting  a  clause  which  provided  that  purchasers  for 
valuable  consideration  should  be  compensated  out  of 
the  lands  of  those  who  were  attainted  of  treason  to 
King  James.     The  Act  was   as  defensible  as  the  Act 
which  deprived  them  of  their  land,  and  at  any  rate  as 
much  an  act  of  justice,  or  as  little  one  of  injustice,  as  the 
handing  back  in  England  of  the  estates  of  the  Church 
and  cavaliers  after  the  Restoration.     The  next  step  was 
one  of   vindictiveness,   an    act  of  attainder    launched 
against  their  political  adversaries. .  As  in  the  Acts  of 
proscription  passed  by  Elizabeth,  James,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth, a  long  list  of  persons  was  made  out,  who 
had  either  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
or  had  fled  from  the  country,  or  were  in  correspond- 
ence with  his  adherents.    Two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty-five  names  in  all  appear  in  the  Act ;  amongst 
them  those  of  two  archbishops  and  seven  bishops,  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  sixty-three  temporal  peers,  eighty- 
three  clergymen,  and  2289  ladies,  knights,  gentlemen, 
yeomen,  and  tradesmen.    Many  of  these  were  inserted 
haphazard,  or  from  personal  spite,  or  for  the  sake  of  their 
estates,  which  as  a  consequence  became  forfeited  to 
James,  and  were  greedily  desired  for  distribution ;  while, 
in  addition  to  the  exclusion  of   the    absentees  from 
pardon  and  the  sequestration  of  their  lands,  the  whole 
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of  their  personalty  was  vested  in  "his  Majesty."  So 
well  had  the  lesson  of  confiscation  been  learned  by 
experience. 

To  meet  current  expenditure,  the  Irish  Parliament 
granted  James  a  tax  of  £20  a  month  on  all  real  estate ; 
but  as  this  did  not  nearly  meet  his  requirements,  and  as 
nothing  came  in  from  the  customs  and  excise,  by  reason 
of  the  complete  collapse  of  trade,  he  took  the  fatal 
course  of  issuing  base  money.  Having  seized  some 
authorized  coining  machines  in  Dublin,  he  set  up  a  mint, 
and  gathered  all  the  refuse  metal  he  was  able  to  collect ; 
from  every  pound  of  which  he  produced,  and  compulsorily 
circulated  as  legal  tender,  coins  amounting  to  the 
nominal  value  of  £$,  and  of  the  actual  value  of  4^. 
This  meant  ruin  to  the  country,  but  especially  to  the 
Protestants,  who  were  now  compelled  to  receive  these 
counters  in  exchange  for  their  goods,  and  were  forced  to 
accept  the  same  rubbish  in  payment  of  all  debts  due 
to  them  on  mortgage,  bonds,  or  bills. 

In  the  mean  time  the  English  in  Ulster  were  fighting 
for  their  lives  with  unexampled  doggedncss.  The 
famished  garrison  of  Deny,  after  enduring  a  siege  of 
105  days,  had  at  length  been  relieved  by  the  tardy 
arrival  of  three  provision  ships  under  Kirke's  convoy ; 
and  De  Rosen  and  the  Irish  army  had  raised  the  siege 
in  despair.  The  gallant  Enniskilleners,  upon  whom 
three  bodies  of  troops  were  converging  under  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  Colonel  Patrick  Sarsfield,  and  Colonel  Justin 
McCarthy,  after  checking  the  former  two,  boldly  attacked 
the  last  with  inferior  numbers,  and  utterly  overthrew  him 
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at  Newtown-Butler,  with  a  loss  of  two  thousand  men,  to 
whom  no  quarter  was  given*  Sarsfield  was  driven  back 
on  Athlone,  and  Sligo  occupied  by  Kirke.  The  whole 
Irish  army  of  the  north,  abandoning  their  stores,  was  in 
full  retreat  upon  the  Blackwater;  and  in  two  months' 
time  the  veteran  Duke  of  Schomberg  had  landed  with 
one  thousand  men  at  Bangor,  in  the  county  of  Down. 

The  half-hearted  James  was  in  despair  at  this  suc- 
cession of  disasters*  The  cold-blooded  Frenchman 
D'Avaux  urged  him  to  a  general  massacre  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  three  southern  provinces  ;  but  the  sug- 
gestion was  indignantly  repelled.  That  which  had  filled 
James  with  despair,  roused  the  Irish  to  renewed  activity, 
and  very  shortly  the  decimated  regiments  from  Ulster 
were  filled  with  eager  recruits,  and  increased  enthusiasm 
was  kindled  throughout  the  Irish  quarters.  The  Irish 
infantry  soldiers  were  individually  brave,  but  they  were 
ill-armed  and  ill-trained.  Few  of  their  officers  had  had 
any  military  experience,  or  had  the  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  drill  the  raw  material  into  shape.  Still,  now 
that  the  danger  became  pressing,  great  efforts  were  made, 
both  by  De  Rosen  and  the  French  officers  and  by  the 
Irish  themselves,  to  procure  a  better  organization  and  to 
complete  the  transport  James  did  his  best  to  prevent 
all  robbing  and  plundering,  by  stringent  orders  and 
summary  executions ;  and  according  to  Dr.  Gorges 
Schomberg's  secretary,  the  behaviour  of  the  Irish  army 
was  very  different  from  that  of  William,  which  rioted 
and  lived  at  free  quarters  on  their  friends. 

Schomberg,  to  whom  Carrickfergus  capitulated  after 
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a  few  days'  siege,  took  his  way  to  Lisburn,  Berwick 
retreating  before  him  and  burning  the  towns  of  Carling- 
ford  and  Newiy.    But  Schomberg's  army  was  hardly 
more  efficient  than  that  of  James,  and  was  considerably 
inferior  in  numbers.      His  Dutch  and  French  refugee 
regiments  were  seasoned  men,  but  his  English  troops 
were  raw  recruits,  hurriedly  enlisted   in  England,  and 
ignorant  even  of  how  to  let  off  their  muskets.    Worse 
still,  through  the  frauds  of  the  army-contractors,  the 
stores  were  uneatable,  the  tents  were  rotten,  and  the 
supply  both  of  clothing  and  of  horses  was  deficient    On 
reaching  Dundalk  he  formed  an  entrenched  camp,  not 
daring  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  greatly  outnumbered 
him,  and  who  were  encamped   on    the  neighbouring 
heights  some  few  miles  off;  and  he  determined  to  await 
reinforcements  from  England  before  he  risked  &  battle. 
For  two  months  the  wary  old  general  kept  his  men  in 
their  quarters,  striving  to  infuse  skill  and  discipline  into 
his  recruits.    Exposure  to  the  wet  climate  and  poor  living 
brought  on   fever   and   dysentery,  which  thinned  his 
numbers  terribly:  and  at  length  the  Irish  army,  in  despair 
of  drawing  him  into  an  engagement,  broke  up  their  camp 
and  went  into  winter  quarters;  and  Schomberg  drew 
the  remnants  of  his  army  off  to  Lisburn,  and  went  into 
winter  quarters  also. 
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In  the  spring  De  Rosen  and  D'Avaux,  disgusted  with 
James's  imbecility,  obtained  their  recall  to  France ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  Louis  despatched  to  Ireland  a  rein- 
forcement of  five  thousand  French  troops  under  the 
Count  de  Lauzun  ;  but,  in  return,  there  were  drafted  off, 
for  service  on  the  Dutch  frontier,  an  equal  number  of 
Irish  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Justin 
McCarthy.  Schomberg's  army  was  getting  over  its 
demoralization,  reinforcements  were  streaming  over  from 
England ;  and  the  important  fortress  of  Charlemont,  after 
a  determined  defence  surrendered  to  the  English. 

At  length,  in  June,  William  landed  at  Carrickfergus, 
and  took  the  supreme  command.  His  strict  discipline 
and  unselfish  example  soon  restored  order  and  enthusiasm 
to  his  troops  ;  and  supported  by  his  ships,  which  moved 
in  parallel  course  along  the  coast,  he  marched  southward 
and  occupied  the  northern  bank  of  the  Boyne,  where  he 
was  confronted  by  James's  army  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  James's  army  was  the  smaller  of  the  two. 
He  had  thirty  thousand  men,  including  six  regiments  of 
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French  infantry,  and  but  twelve  field  guns.  William 
had  forty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  and  four  mortars. 
His  army,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Ireland  and  the 
Stuarts,  consisted  of  about  thirty-six  thousand  men. 
Its  composition  was  of  a  very  motley  character :  about 
half  was  composed  of  English  soldiers ;  the  other  half 
of  foreign  mercenaries — Danes,  Swedes,  Dutch,  Swiss, 
Fins,  Brandenburghers,  French  Huguenots, — the  Pro- 
testant Churches  of  Northern  Europe  come  to  meet  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  an  Irish  Armageddon. 

After  the  battle,  in  which  they  lost  but  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  the  broken  Irish  army  retired  through  the 
pass  of  Duleek,  its  retreat  covered  by  the  French  con- 
tingent, and  then  fell  back  in  good  order  upon  the 
capital.  But  the  pusillanimous  James,  who  had  had  the 
courage  in  earlier  days  to  gloat  over  the  bruised  and 
crushed  Covenanters  in  the  "  boots  "  at  Edinburgh,  when 
the  members  of  his  council  rushed  from  the  room,  took 
care  never  to  expose  his  precious  skin  in  the  battle,  and 
fled  early  in  the  afternoon  to  Dublin.  Nor  did  his  flight 
stop  here.  Having  hurriedly  called  together  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Dublin  corporation,  and  ungenerously  laid  the 
blame  on  the  courage  of  the  Irish  troops,  he  posted  off 
through  Wicklow  to  Waterford,  and  never  rested  till  he 
was  safe  at  Brest.  "  Change  kings,"  said  Patrick  Sarsfield 
later  on  when  all  was  lost,  "  and  we  will  fight  you  again." 
Could  it  have  been  so  the  history  of  the  world  might 
have  been  startlingly  different. 

Dublin  was  evacuated,  and  occupied  by  the  English, 
William  issued  a  proclamation  offering  pardon  and  pro- 
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tection  to  the  labourers,  farmers,  artisans,  and  common 
soldiers,  who  should  return  home  and  lay  down  their 
arms:  but  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  were  excepted 
with  a  view  to  future  confiscation,  and  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  seize  all  forfeited  estates.  The  upper 
classes,  excluded  from  mercy,  had  no  way  open  to  them 
but  to  prolong  the  war ;  and  the  peasantry  were  driven 
into  the  same  course  by  the  open  violation  of  William's 
orders  of  protection  by  the  English  and  foreign  soldiery. 
And  so  the  Irish,  deserted  by  their  king,  but  encouraged 
by  news  of  the  French  victory  at  Beachy  Head,  deter- 
mined to  make  another  effort  for  national  independence. 
The  main  body  under  Tyrconnel  and  Lauzun  fell 
back  upon  the  Shannon.  A  strong  garrison  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Grace  was  tftrown  into  Athlone. 
Cork  and  Kinsale  were  well  prepared  for  defence,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  army  entered  Limerick,  where  they 
were  shortly  joined  by  the  garrisons  of  Waterford  and 
Kilkenny,  and  other  towns  in  Leinster,  which  had  either 
retired,  or  marched  out,  on  terms  at  the  approach  of 
William.  The  latter,  disturbed  at  the  gloomy  despatches 
from  England,  was  on  the  point  of  hurrying  back  to 
London,  but  on  the  receipt  of  better  news,  and  having 
secured  the  harbours  of  Wexfofd  and  Waterford,  he 
moved  through  Tipperary  to  invest  Limerick.  There  he 
was  joined  by  Douglas,  whom  he  had  despatched  through 
Meath  against  Athlone,  and  who  had  found  the  Irish 
there  so  strongly  posted  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
attack.  Lauzun,  who  was  sick  of  the  hardships  of  Irish 
campaigning,  declared  Limerick  absolutely  untenable! 
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He  was  supported  by  Tyrconnel,  now  broken  with  age 
and  disaster;  but  Colonel  Sarsfield  was  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  insisted  that  Limerick  should  be  defended. 
Tyrconnel  and  Lauzun  with  the  French  regiments 
accordingly  retired  to  Galway,  and  the  Irish  troops, 
thirty  thousand  in  number,  remained  under  Bois- 
seleau  and  Sarsfield  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  the 
Boyne. 

William  had  with  him  only  field  guns,  but  a  heavy 
siege-train  was  shortly  expected  from  Dublin.  Sarsfield 
determined  to  make  a  daring  attempt  to  intercept  it. 
Taking  with  him  five  hundred  horse,  he  crossed  the 
river  at  Killaloe,  under  cover  of  the  night,  slipped  by 
hill-tracks  through  the  Kieper  mountains,  and  surprised 
the  convoy  in  easy  security  but  seven  miles  from  the 
English  camp.  A  detachment  sent  by  William  to  meet 
them  only  arrived  in  time  to  find  the  guns  burst  with 
their  own  powder  and  Sarsfield's  troopers  disappearing 
in  the  darkness.  This  success  greatly  emboldened  the 
besieged,  and  William  had  to  wait  till  he  could  bring 
up  two  guns  from  Waterford.  At  length  the  siege 
commenced.  The  antiquated  fortifications  of  Limerick 
were  breached,  and  an  assault  was  ordered.  The 
struggle  was  long  and  fierce.  The  Irish  fought  with 
awful  desperation,  even  the  women  flinging  stones  and 
broken  bottles  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight  The  storming 
party,  who  had  made  their  way  into  the  town,  were  driven 
back  to  the  ditch ;  a  mine  exploded  and  destroyed  a 
whole  battalion  of  Germans,  and  after  four  hours'  fight- 
ing the  retreat  was  sounded.    Next  day,  his  powder 
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exhausted  and  the  pestilential  rainy  season  setting  in, 
William  raised  the  siege  and  withdrew  to  Clonmel. 

It  was  now  mid-autumn,  and  his  presence  was  much 
needed  in  England.  Accordingly,  leaving  the  command 
in  the  hands  of  Ginkel,  and  having  appointed  Lord 
Sydney,  Sir  Charles  Porter,  and  Mr.  Coningsby  lords 
justices,  he  sailed  from  Waterford  to  Bristol.  Active 
campaigning  was  at  an  end  for  this  year,  when  an  un- 
expected blow  was  struck  with  unexpected  success.  By 
a  dashing  naval  expedition  of  five  weeks'  duration,  and 
with  the  support  of  some  regiments  under  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemburg,  detached  from  Ginkel  at  Clonmel,  Marl- 
borough succeeded  in  reducing  Cork,  where  five  thousand 
men  became  prisoners  of  war.  Kinsale  followed  in  quick 
succession,  the  garrison,  twelve  thousand  strong,  being 
permitted  to  march  out  and  retire  to  Limerick. 

And  now  the  opposing  armies  desisted  from  further 
operations  till  the  spring.  Half  the  island  was  held  for 
King  William  and  half  for  King  James.  Ulster,  most  of 
Leinster,  and  half  of  Munster  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
former;  while  Connaughtand  Kerry,  Clare,  and  Limerick, 
counties,  and  a  portion  of  the  midlands,  were  occupied 
by  the  Irish.  The  Protestants  began  to  return  froin 
England,  under  the  protection  of  the  new  Government. 
The  corporations  were  restored  to  their  old  condition. 
The  offices  of  sheriff,  lord-lieutenant,  and  deputy- 
lieutenant,  and  the  commission  of  the  peace,  were  all 
refilled  with  returning  Protestants.  The  judges  went 
circuit,  and  severe  orders  were  issued  to  control  the 
actions  and  domiciles  of  those  Roman  Catholics  who 
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remained  within  reach  of  the  law.  With  the  return  of 
the  English,  trade  began  to  revive ;  and  the  customs 
showed  a  considerable  increase.  But  this  was  chiefly  in 
and  near  the  towns ;  the  state  of  the  country  was 
miserable  in  the  extreme.  William's  foreign  mercenaries, 
with  their  pay  in  arrear,  lived  at  free  quarters  on  the 
farmers  and  peasantry,  and  laughed  at  the  royal  orders 
for  protection.  The  Irish  country  people  fled  with  their 
cattle  from  the  English  into  the  Irish  districts.  All  the 
long  winter  through,  bands  of  Irish  franc  tireurs,  formerly 
called  tories,  now  called  rapparees,  from  the  Irish  name 
of  the  short  pike  with  which  they  were  armed,  raided 
into  the  English  quarters,  and  burnt  and  robbed  the 
restored  English  homesteads.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  boldness  and  cunning  with  which  they  eluded  the 
English  patrols,  and  spread  terror  almost  to  the  walls  of 
Dublin. 

In  Limerick  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  were  divided 
by  unworthy  jealousies.  Lauzun  and  his  French  soldiers 
had  sailed  for  France,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  Irish, 
who  found  them  anxious  only  to  promote  the  advan- 
tage of  Louis  by  making  a  diversion  in  Ireland,  and 
callous  to  the  interests  of  either  James  or  the  Irish. 
Tyrconnel  had  been  to  France,  and  had  returned  with 
a  small  supply  of  money  and  clothing ;  and  was  presently 
followed  by  the  French  general  St  Ruth,  who  held 
James's  commission  to  take  the  chief  command,  St. 
Ruth  was  able,  but  cruel  and  haughty.  He  treated  the 
Irish  with  contempt  He  quarrelled  with  Tyrconnel, 
and  he  quarrelled  with  Sarsfield  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
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by  strenuous  exertions  he  succeeded  in  restoring  order 
to  the  half-mutinous  Irish  soldiery.  Nor  did  he  begin 
his  task  a  moment  too  soon,  for  by  early  spring  Ginkel 
was  marshalling  his  army  at  Mullingar,  and  having 
obtained  a  formidable  siege-train  was  marching  upon 
Athlone,  Ere  the  new  campaign  began,  William,  not 
only  anxious  in  his  own  interest  to  close  the  war,  but  by 
nature  tolerant,  and  "touched,"  as  Sir  Charles  Wogan 
says,  V  by  the  fate  of  a  gallant  nation  that  had  made 
itself  the  victim  of  French  promises,"  offered  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  half 
the  Churches  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  moiety  of  their 
ancient  possessions.  But  the  Irish  were  still  sanguine ; 
they  knew  how  critical  William's  position  was,  and  how 
great  were  the  risks  he  ran  in  Flanders  when  half  his 
available  forces  were  locked  up  in  Ireland:  and  no 
response  was  made. 

Athlone,  the  ancient  fortress  built  by  King  John 
upon  the  Shannon  to  overawe  the  septs  of  Connaught, 
like  many  other  towns  in  Ireland  consisted  of  an  English 
quarter  and  an  Irish  quarter.  The  former,  on  the 
Leinster  shore,  was  of  no  great  strength.  The  Irish 
town  lay  on  the  Connaught  side ;  and  the  deep  and 
rapid  river  was  spanned  by  a  single  bridge.  Ginkel 
advanced  and  commenced  the  siege.  The  Irish  soon 
evacuated  the  English  town,  and  retired  into  the  Irish 
town,  breaking  the  bridge  behind  them.  Ginkel,  who 
was  strong  in  artillery,  pounded  the  devoted  city  for 
several  weeks ;  silenced  the  few  brass  cannon  in  the 
town;  and  breached  the  walls  in  several  places.    But 
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the  strong  stream  of  the  Shannon  effectually  prevented 
an  assault,  and  his  attempts  to  repair  the  bridge  were 
gallantly  defeated  by  the  Irish.  St.  Ruth/ with  the 
whole  Irish  army,  had  come  to  support  the  garrison, 
and  lay  encamped  a  mile  or  two  off  upon  the  Connaught 
side,  too  contemptuous,  though  warned  by  Sarsfield,  of 
the  possibility  of  the  English  forcing  the  passage  of  the 
river.  There  was  a  dangerous  ford  some  way  below 
the  bridge,  and  by  this  Ginkel  determined  to  make  an 
attempt  to  cross.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness  the 
forlorn  hope  plunged  into  the  water,  and  struggled  to 
the  other  side.  A  short  fight  at  the  breach,  and  GinkeTs 
men  had  entered  the  town,  seized  the  broken  end  of 
the  bridge,  and  held  it  till  it  was  hastily  repaired. 
Their  comrades  poured  across,  and  Athlone  was  taken. 

St  Ruth,  thunderstruck  at  what  had  happened,  drew 
off  his  army  and  took  up  a  strong  position  behind  the 
Suck.  Ginkel,  after  putting  Athlone  into  a  state  of 
defence,  advanced  to  Ballinasloe.  He  found  the  Irish 
strongly  posted  on  rising  ground,  surrounded  by  a 
quaking  morass,  and  their  right  resting  on  the  ruined 
castle  of  Aughrim. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  July  12th  he  determined 
to  attack.  From  five  o'clock  till  nine  a  desperate  battle 
was  fought.  At  one  moment  the  English  centre,  stag- 
gered by  the  stout  resistance,  gave  way  and  fled ;  and 
St  Ruth  believed  the  day  to  be  his.  But  a  regiment 
of  English  cavalry  under  Mackay,  and  one  of  French 
Huguenots  under  Ruvigny,  managed  to  struggle  over  a 
narrow  causeway  in  the  bog,  and  turned  his  right  flank  ; 
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and  as  he  rode  down  to  (ling  his  cavalry  upon  them,  a 
cannon  ball  took  off  his  head,  and  the  Irish  were  with- 
out a  commander.  The  Irish  now  fought  each  for  him- 
self, and  without  method  or  plan.  The  English  centre 
was  rallied  by  Talmash.  The  Irish  were  driven  up  the 
hill  into  the  camp,  and,  being  unable  to  hold  it,  fled 
headlong,  some  taking  the  way  to  Galway  and  some 
to  the  city  of  Limerick.  And  now  began  a  scene  of 
frightful  butchery.  The  English  and  Danish  cavalry 
pursued  and  cut  down  the  fugitives  ;  no  quarter  was 
given,  and  the  flying  Irish  were  hewn  to  pieces  indis- 
criminately. Seven  thousand  were  slaughtered,  and 
only  four  hundred  were  taken  prisoners.  An  eye- 
witness from  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Kilkommeden  next 
day  saw  the  country,  for  miles  in  the  line  of  flight,  white 
with  the  naked  bodies  of  the  slain. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BROKEN  TREATY.      A.».    1691-1700. 

The  last  line  of  defence  had  now  been  broken  through, 
and  a  pitched  battle  fought,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Irish  again  to  meet  Ginkel  in  the  field.  Their 
only  hope  was  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  city  of 
Limerick  until  the  rainy  season  brought  them  the  ter- 
rible ally  of  pestilence,  which  had  before  stood  them  in 
good  stead  at  Dundalk,  and  at  the  siege  of  Limerick 
in  the  previous  year.  Ginkel  had  occupied  Loughrea 
and  Athenry,  and  advanced  to  the  city  of  Galway,  which 
was  held  by  Lord  Dillon,  and,  after  a  short  siege,  had 
received  its  surrender  on  favourable  terms  to  the  in- 
habitants, its  garrison  marching  out  with  all  the  honours 
of  war,  and  retiring  on  Limerick. 

Limerick  was  now  the  last  refuge  of  the  Irish.  It  was 
crowded  with  the  broken  remnants  of  the  Irish  army. 
Tyrconnel  lay  dying  in  the  castle,  and  Sarsfield  was  in 
command,  with  high  hopes  of  repeating  the  successful 
defence  of  the  previous  autumn.  Ginkel  invested  the 
town  on  August  25th,  and  opened  fire  upon  it  with  fifty 
guns.    The  English  fleet  sailed  up  the  Shannon  to  cut  off 
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all  hope  of  French  succours.  September  came,  and  with 
it  the  news  that  Kilmallock  had  been  abandoned  and  Sligo 
had  surrendered.  Still  the  town  held  out ;  and  Ginkel, 
with  private  instructions  from  William  to  finish  the  war 
on  the  best  terms  he  could,  was  growing  anxious  at  the 
duration  of  the  siege.  On  September  22nd  an  attack 
was  made  from  the  Clare  side  of  the  river.  There  was 
desperate  fighting  on  the  Thomond  bridge.  The  Irish 
were  driven  across,  and  the  defenders  of  the  island 
portion  of  the  town,  fearful  lest  the  English  should  enter 
pellmell  with  the  fugitives,  drew  up  the  drawbridge,  and 
their  comrades  were  cither  cut  to  pieces  or  flung  into 
the  water. 

This  was  the  last  fighting  of  the  war ;  and  an  armis- 
tice was  agreed  upon  for  three  days.  The  Irish  were 
willing  to  surrender  if  they  could  get  favourable  terms. 
Ginkel,  who  knew  the  risks  of  prolonging  the  war  into 
the  autumn,  and  how  welcome  to  William  would  be  the 
release  of  a  portion  of  the  army  of  Ireland  for  service  on 
the  Continent,  was  equally  willing  to  grant  them.  Mili- 
tary articles  were  agreed  upon,  permitting  all  officers  and 
soldiers,  "  and  also  those  called  rapparees  or  volunteers," 
in  the  Irish  quarters  to  embark,  with  their  "families, 
household  stuffs,  plate,  and  jewels,"  for  any  place  beyond 
sea,  passports,  convoys,  and  transport  being  provided  for 
them. 

The  civil  "  articles  of  Limerick  "  were  drawn  up,  and 
were  signed  by  Sarsfield  and  by  the  lords  justices  on 
October  3rd  ;  and,  amongst  other  things,  provided  as 
follows:   (i.)  "That  the   Roman   Catholics    of   Ireland 
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shall  enjoy  such  privileges  in  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion as  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland,  or  as 
they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. ;  and 
their  majesties,  as  soon  as  their  affairs  will  permit  them 
to  summon  a  Parliament  in  this  kingdom,  will  endeavour 
to  procure  the  said  Roman  Catholics  such  further  security 
in  that  particular  as  may  preserve  them  from  any  dis- 
turbance upon  the  account  of  their  said  religion ;"  and 
that  (ii.)  "all  the  inhabitants  or  residents  of  Limerick, 
or  of  any  other  garrison  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Irish,  and  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  now  in  arms  under 
any  commission  of  King  James,"  either  in  the  English 
quarters  or  in  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Clare,  Kerry, 
Cork,  and  Mayo  (Galway  had  been  dealt  with  on  much 
the  same  terms  in  the  treaty  signed  on  the  capitulation 
of  that  city),  "  and  all  such  as  were  under  their  pro- 
tection in  the  said  counties,"  should  possess  and  enjoy 
the  estates  they  held,  enjoyed,  or  were  rightfully  or  law- 
fully entitled  to  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  and  all  their 
goods  and  chattels.  Provision  was  also  made  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  follow,  without  restriction,  the 
<same  trades  and  professions  which  they  had  followed  in 
the  same  reign ;  and  that  they  should  all  have  the 
benefit  of  a  general  pardon,  the  only  thing  demanded 
on  the  other  hand  being  the  taking  of  the  bare  oath  of 
allegiance.  This  treaty  was  subsequently  confirmed 
•by  William  by  letters  patent.  The  unscrupulous  Irish 
Parliament  of  1697,  consisting  wholly  of  the  new  English 
Protestant  interest,  passed  an  Act  *  which  professed  to 

♦  9  Will.  III.,  c  2, 
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confirm  it,  but  in  fact  so  mutilated  it  as  to  cut  out  all 
parts  which  were  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  left  an  empty  husk  which  afforded  them 
no  protection.  The  first  article,  providing  for  freedom 
of  worship,  was  simply  ignored.  The  clause  for  secur- 
ing the  Irish  their  estates  was  pruned  of  the  words, 
"  and  all  such  as  were  under  their  protection  in  the  said 
counties/'  which  had  been  inserted  in  the  draft  of  the 
treaty,  but  had  been  accidentally  omitted  in  the  docu- 
ment itself,  and  which  had  been  reinstated  with  this 
specific  explanation  in  the  king's  letters  patent.  The 
clause  providing  for  the  free  exercise  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  their  professions  was  also  carefully  omitted.  The 
rest  of  the  treaty,  which  was  comparatively  valueless 
and  consisted  of  various  minor  details,  was  solemnly 
ratified  by  statute.  The  perjured  Roman  senate,  when 
their  army  had  surrendered  at  the  Caudine  Pass,  could 
hardly  have  surpassed  the  Irish  Government  in  flagrant 
breach  of  faith. 

A  few  days  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  a  French 
fleet,  under  Chateau  Renard,  consisting  of  18  men-of-war 
and  20  transports,  with  3000  soldiers,  10,000  stand  of 
arms,  and  stores  and  ammunition,  appeared,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Shannon,  proving  De  Ginkel's  anxiety  to  com* 
plete  the  capitulation  at  any  cost  was  well  founded. 
Its  only  duty  now  was  to  sail  back  to  Brest  with  as 
many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Irish  army  as  it  could  ac- 
commodate. De  Ginkel  was  anxious  to  enlist  the  Irish 
troops  in  the  service  of  William,  but  they  preferred 
voluntary  exile,  and  the  prospect  of  being  a  thorn  in. 
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England's  side  when  in  the  service  of  England's  enemies. 
Some  three  thousand  accepted  De  Ginkel's  offers.  The 
rest,  in  all  about  twenty  thousand  men  and  officers, 
were  shipped  for  France — some  on  board  the  French 
squadron ;  some,  under  Sarsfield,  sailing  from  Cork ; 
and  the  rest  in  English  ships  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  that  purpose. 

On  their  arrival  in  France  they  were  incorporated 
with  the  five  thousand  men  who  had,  under  General 
Justin  McCarthy,  been  exchanged  for  the  French  con- 
tingent under  Lauzun,  and  were  formed  into  the  "  Irish 
brigade."  The  first  body  under  McCarthy  had  con- 
sisted of  three  regiments — Mountcashel's»  commanded  by 
McCarthy,  whom  James  had  created  Lord  Mountcashel ; 
Clare's  regiment,  commanded  by  the  Honorable  Colonel 
Daniel  O'Brien,  son  of  Lord  Clare ;  and  Dillon's  regi- 
ment, commanded  by  the  Honourable  Arthur  Dillon. 
To  these  three  were  added  ten  infantry  regiments,  and 
two  regiments  of  horse  commanded  by  Colonel  Dominic 
Sheldon  and  Lord  Galmoy.  These  regiments,  recruited 
from  time  to  time  from  Ireland,  were  some  of  the  best 
troops  in  the  French  army.  They  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  in  many  campaigns,  under  Catinat  in  Savoy,  at 
Blenheim,  and  at  Ramilies ;  and  helped  to  (teal  many 
a  heavy  blow  at  the  prestige  of  England,  as  at  Landen, 
Almahza,  and  Fontenoy.  Precluded  from  all  hope  of 
distinction  in  their  own  country,  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  took  service  abroad,  and  rose  to  the  highest 
positions  in  the  civil,  military,  and  diplomatic  services, 
at  Paris,  Rome,  Vienna,  and  Madrid.    So  steadily  was 
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the  recruiting  for  the  brigade  carried  on,  that  it  has 
been  computed  that  between  the  years  1691  and  1745 
no  less  than  450,000  Irishmen  died  in  the  service  of 
France. 

By  the  departure  of  these  voluntary  exiles,  Ireland 
lost  the  best  of  her  children.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  were  to  be  found 
amongst  the  officers  of  the  Irish  army ;  and  the  rank 
and  file  was  largely  made  up  of  the  younger  sons, 
brothers,  and  tenantry  of  the  officers.  There  were  out- 
lawed altogether  3921  persons.  More  forfeitures  of 
course  followed,  and  the  treaty  of  Limerick  was  treated 
as  waste  paper.  Forfeiture  of  estates  was  the  penalty 
for  treason:  here  it  was  the  penalty  for  being  worsted 
in  a  stand-up  fight  There  could  strictly  speaking  be 
no  treason,  as  the  Irish  had  adhered  to  the  king  dejure, 
and  had  never  owned  allegiance  to  the  king  de  facto 
against  whom  they  had  fought.  Rebellion  there  was 
none.  There  was  a  war  of  nationalities,  and  the  Irish 
were  beaten.  The  victorious  English  simply  seized  the 
land  as  spoils  of  war;  and  the  wretched  remnant  of 
that  which  had  been  left  to.  the  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
prietors by  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  was 
vested  in  the  Crown  to  the  extent  of  1,060,792  Irish 
acres. 

William  was  kindly  disposed  towards  the  beaten 
nation  ;  he  was  anxious  to  treat  the  Irish  with  all 
moderation  and  clemency.  He  accordingly  restored  to 
the  old  landowners  over  a  fourth  of  the  confiscated  land, 
either  under  the  treaties  of  Limerick  and  Galway,  or  by 
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royal  favour,  or  by  the  granting  of  pardons.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  did  not  fail  to  reward  his  own  supporters, 
especially  his  Dutch  friends,  by  vast  grants  of  territory- 
out  of  the  estates  of  those  Irish  proprietors  who  were 
beyond  sea*  As  many  as  seventy-six  grants  were  made 
by  him  in  this  way,  some  of  a  most  immoderate  character, 
To  Sidney,  Lord  Romney,  he  gave  49,517  acres;  to 
Keppel,  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  108,633  acres ;  to 
William  Bentink,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
135,820  acres ;  to  Ginkel,  whom  he  made  Earl  of  Athlone, 
26,480  acres ;  to  Ruvigny,  created  Earl  of  Galway,  36,148 
acres ;  and  95,649  acres  of  the  estates  which  James  had 
absorbed  at  the  Restoration,  he  gave  to  the  Countess  of 
Orkney,  who  had  formerly  been  his  mistress.  This  last, 
however,  was  not  a  portion  of  the  newly  forfeited  land, 
but  strictly  speaking  was  Crown  property.  Eight  years 
after  the  war  was  concluded,  when  Irish  proprietors  had 
been  reinstated  by  decrees  of  "not  guilty,"  and  when 
the  grants  made  by  William  had  many  of  them  been 
sold  to  third  parties,  the  English  House  of  Commons,  in 
ill-humour  with  the  king,  and  staggered  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  country's  pecuniary  liabilities,  turned  their 
eyes  to  the  Irish  forfeitures  for  the  partial  liquidation  of 
the  six  millions  which  the  Irish  war  had  cost  A  com- 
mission of  inquiry  was  issued,  which  made  a  report  very 
hostile  to  the  king ;  and  then,  amidst  bitter  heart-burn- 
ings, the  Commons,  by  sending  the  "resumption  bill" 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords  tacked  to  a  money  bill, 
reconfiscated  all  the  forfeited  land,  and  made  it  over  to 
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thirteen  trustees  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state."  * 

From  1700  to  1703  a  court  sat  at  Chichester  House 
to  hear  claims  on  the  estates,  and  auction  sales  were 
held  from  time  to  time  until  the  whole  was  disposed  of. 
A  considerable  portion,  consisting  amongst  others  of  the 
lands  of  Lord  Clancarty,  Sir  Patrick  Trant,  James  Fitz- 
maurice,  Thomas  and  Nicholas  Skiddy,  was  bought  by 
the  "  Hollowblade  Company  "  as  a  speculation  for  resale. 
Other  portions  were  knocked,  down  to: Dublin  mer- 
chants and  English  capitalists.  Where  the;  estates  were 
entailed,  and  the  tenant  for  life  only  had  suffered  out- 
lawry, the  deferred  rights  of  those  in  the  entail  were 
sustained  before  the  court  And  later  on,  some  of  the 
old  stock  had  sufficient  interest  to  obtain  the ,  reversal 
of  their  outlawries  as  a  matter  of  grace  by  special  Act 
of  Parliament.  An  Irish  Actf  passed  in  the  second 
year  of  Queen  Anne  empowered  the  Government  to 
let  on  lea*e  to  Protestants  the  "  coarse,"  u  barren,"  and 
4i  surplus "  lands  which  were  "  a  receptacle  for  thieves, 
robbers,  and  tories,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  country " 
Of  this  there  seems  to  have  been  a  very  considerable 
quantity ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  all  calculations 
of  the  quantity  of  land  confiscated,  made  by  Sir  John 
Davis,  Sir  William  Petty,  and  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Irish  forfeitures 
in  1698,  account  is  only  taken  of  the  "profitable  land" 
and  not  of  the  waste,  and  the  area  is  reckoned  in  Irish 

*  English  Statutes,  11  and  12  Will.  III.,  c  2Y 
t  2  Anne,  c.  8. 
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acres,  which  are  to  English  acres  in  the  proportion  of 
thirteen  to  eight* 

So  wholesale  and  complete  had  been  the  transfer  of 
the  land  from  the  Roman  Catholic  proprietors  to  the 
Protestants,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  era  of  summary  confiscation  by  forfei- 
ture may  be  said  to  close,  the  former  were  the  owners 
•of  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  whole  area  of  Ireland. 

*  An  English  acre  contains  4840  square  yards ;  an  Irish  acre,  7840  square 
.yards* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  OUTLAWRY  OF  THE  ROMAN   CATHOLICS. 

A.D.   1692-1727. 

The  state  of  the  country  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
was  indescribably  wretched.  It  had  been  desolated 
from  end  to  end  by  the  opposing  armies.  The  wretched 
farmers  who  remained  had  been  ruined  by  requisitions,, 
both  from  the  Irish  troops  and  the  foreign  mercenaries. 
In  many  parts  it  had  been  impossible  to  sow  grain  ;  in 
most  the  herds  had  been  destroyed :  so  that  the  absence 
of  the  crops  and  the  loss  of  the  cattle  brought  the  people 
to  the  verge  of  famine.  In  the  towns  the  small  traders 
had  lost  heavily  by  the  issue  of  James's  base  coin,  and 
the  complete  interruption  of  all  commercial  dealing. 
The  seaports  were  harried  by  privateers,  which  sailed 
under  letters  of  mark  from  James.  And  though  the 
country  was  utterly  reduced  and  nominally  quiet,  the 
English  inhabitants  found  their  ricks  burnt,  their  cattle 
houghed,  and  their  houses  broken  into  by  gangs  of  men, 
with  blackened  faces,  who  beat  and  otherwise  maltreated 
them.  In  171 1  the  outlaws  in  Galway  and  Mayo  issued 
proclamations  signed  "  Ever  Joyce,"  and  robbed,  burned, 
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and  mutilated,  till  they  were  the  terror  of  the  country 
side.  Stringent  Acts  were  passed,  which  were  perpetually 
being  renewed  and  made  more  severe,  for  the  "  better 
suppression  of  tories  and  rapparees,"  *  under  which  re- 
wards were  given  for  the  bringing  in  of  the  outlaws  dead 
or  alive ;  pardon  was  given  to  any  tory  who  slew  two 
others,  and  compensation  was  given  to  those  who  had 
suffered  from  the  crimes  of  the  tories,  and  was  levied  on 
the  barony  wherein  the  offence  had  been  committed. 
Where  the  tories  were  suspected  of  being  Roman 
Catholics,  the  fine  was  levied  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
inhabitants ;  where  they  were  suspected  of  being  Protes- 
tants, on  the  Protestants.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
fraudulent  claims  were  not  infrequently  made,  sham 
attacks  and  larcenies  being  manufactured  as  a  specula- 
tion, and  compensation  demanded  and  obtained  where 
no  loss  had  been  incurred  at  all. 

The  Government  was  now  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Protestant  minority.  The  English  Parliament 
had  passed  an  Act  *  abrogating  the  Oath  of  Supremacy 
in  Ireland,  and  requiring  members  of  both  Houses  to 
take  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Abjuration  of  Popery, 
and  to  subscribe  to  the  declaration  against  transubstan- 
tiation,  thereby  practically  excluding  Roman  Catholics 
from  a  seat  in  either  of  the  Irish  Houses.  The  Irish 
Parliament,  bound  hand  and  foot  as  it  was  by  Poynings* 
Act  to  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  a  mere  court  for 
the  registration  of  the  decrees  of  an  English  cabinet,  in 

*  7  Will.  III.,  c  21 ;  9  Will.  III.,  c.  9 ;  2  Anne,  c.  13  ;  6  Anne,  c.  II. 
t  English  Statutes,  3  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  2. 
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so  far  as  it  represented  anything  represented  the  Protes- 
tant English  colony  in  Ireland.  The  English  colony 
were  the  owners  of  nearly  all  the  soil  of  the  island ; 
monopolized  every  office  of  trust  and  emolument;  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  the  seats  in  the  town  councils. 
It  had  fastened  its  grip  firmly  on  Ireland ;  and  lest  at 
any  time  the  Roman  Catholic  majority  should  again 
lift  itself  up,  the  English  colony  and  the  English 
Government,  which  had  suffered  so  much  in  maintaining 
its  ascendency,  were  determined,  as  far  as  Acts  of 
Parliament  could  avail,  that  the  land  of  Ireland  should 
never  again  pass  into  Roman  Catholic  hands,  and  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  stamp  out  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  altogether.  With  this  intent  a  series 
of  Acts  were  passed  during  the  reign  of  William  and 
Anne  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  which  were  of  a  character 
quite  unparalleled,  and  were  in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Limerick. 

By  the  English  Act  above  referred  to,  the  Irish 
Parliament  was  ignored,  and  the  Parliament  at  West- 
minster imposed,  under  a  penalty  of  £500,  the  two 
Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Abjuration,  and  the  making  of 
the  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  upon  every 
Irish  archbishop  and  bishop ;  every  member  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  every  person  holding  office 
ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military ;  every  governor,  head,  and 
fellow  of  the  university ;  every  master  of  a  hospital  or 
school ;  every  barrister-at-law,  clerk  in  chancery,  and 
attorney ;  and  every  professor  of  law,  or  physic,  or  any 
other  science. 
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The  Irish  Parliament  was  then  permitted  to  complete 
the  code. 

The  first  of  the  penal  statutes  passed  by 
the  Irish  Houses  was  aimed  at  the  education  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  their  connection  with  the  con- 
tinental seminaries.* 

It  provided  that  every  one  who  sent  a  child  abroad, 
or  went  abroad  himself,  to  be  trained  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  should  be  liable  to  the  forfeiture  of 
all  his  real  and  personal  estate ;  and  should  be  disabled 
from  acting  as  a  guardian,  executor,  or  administrator, 
from  filling  any  office,  or  from  taking  the  benefit  of 
any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift. 

That  any  one  Suspected  of  contravening  this  Act, 
should  be  liable  to  be  brought  before  a  magistrate  and 
bound  over  in  recognisances  of  not  less  than  £200  not 
to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  to  appear  at  Quarter  Sessions 
and  take  his  trial  for  this  offence. 

That  any  common  informer  could  set  the  law  in 
motion  and  recover  half  the  forfeiture,  the  other  moiety 
going  to  the  Crown  ;  the  burthen  of  proof  of  innocence 
being  cast  on  the  accused. 

No  Papist  was  to  keep  a  school  or  teach  scholars  in 
a  private  house  under  a  penalty  of  £20,  or  three  months' 
imprisonment ;  and  it  was  further  provided  that  two  old 
Acts,f  one  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  other  of  Elizabeth,  for 
the  erection  of  free  schools  in  every  parish,  which  had 
become  a  dead   letter,  should  be  put  into  execution. 

•  7  wui.  in.,  c.4. 

t  28  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  15 ;  12  Eliz.,  c  I. 
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These  latter  provisions  remained  as  much  a  dead  letter 
as  the  Acts  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth, 

The  NEXT  STATUTE  had  for  its  object  the  disarm- 
ing of  the  Roman  Catholic  population.*  It  provided 
that  before  March  1,  1696,  all  Papists  should  deliver  up 
to  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  their  neighbourhood,  all 
arms,  armour,  and  ammunition.  The  magistrates  were 
empowered  to  break  open  and  search  for  concealed  arms ; 
and  any  person  suspected  of  such  concealment  might  be 
brought  before  the  justices  on  the  information  of  any 
common  informer,  and  examined  on  oath,  A  Papist 
was  forbidden  to  keep  a  horse  of  greater  value  than  £5  ; 
and  power  was  given  to  any  Protestant  to  obtain  a 
search-warrant  from  a  magistrate,  with  power  to  break 
open  doors  and  to  search  for  and  secure  any  such  horses. 
The  informer  might  then,  upon  tendering  the  owner  the 
sum  of  five  guineas,  take  possession  of  any  such  horse 
for  his  own  property. 

Where  persons  refused  or  neglected  to  conform  to 
the  Act,  the  penalty  was  for  the  first  offence,  in  the  case 
of  a  peer,  £100,  of  a  commoner,  £30.  All  persons  who 
committed  a  second  offence  were  to  be  held  guilty  of 
pr&munire,  an  offence  for  which  the  penalty  is  imprison- 
ment for  life  and  forfeiture  of  all  goods. 

The  only  exception  was  in  favour  of  those  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  had  the  benefit  of  the  treaty  of 
Limerick ;  and  they  were  permitted  to  keep  one  sword, 
one  case  of  pistols,  and  one  gun  u  for  fowling."  Makers 
of  firearms  were    prohibited    from    taking    a    Roman 

*  7  Will,  in.,  c.  5. 
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Catholic  apprentice  under  a  penalty  of  £20,  both  upon 
the  apprentice  and  the  master.  And  any  apprentice 
professing  Protestantism,  whose  belief  was  suspected, 
might  be  tendered  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  as  a  test. 

Then  followed  an  Act  which  was  intended  to 
have  the  effect  of  expelling  all  Roman  Catholic  eccle- 
siastics from  Ireland  who  were  in  correspondence  with 
Rome ;  and  to  prevent  their  return,  or  the  entry  of  any 
fresh  ones,  into  the  kingdom.  The  existing  parish 
clergy  were  not  interfered  with,  but  a  subsequent  Act 
put  them  under  a  strict  system  of  registration. 

The  first  provided  *  that  all  bishops,  Jesuits,  monks, 
friars,  and  "regular"  clergy  should  depart  out  of  the 
kingdom  by  May  1,  1698,  or  suffer  imprisonment  until 
they  could  be  transported  to  the  continent. 

Any  who  should  venture  to  return  were  held  to  be 
guilty  of  high  treason,  the  punishment  for  which  was 
hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering.  Those  who  came 
into  the  kingdom  for  the  first  time  were  to  be  liable  to 
twelve  months'  imprisonment,  and  to  be  transported  to 
the  Continent;  and  on  their  return  would  be  equally 
guilty  of  high  treason. 

Any  person  knowingly  relieving  any  of  the  aforesaid 
clergy,  were  to  be  liable  for  the  first  offence  to  a  penalty 
of  £20,  for  the  second  to  a  penalty  of  £40,  and  for  the 
third  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  lands. 

This  statute  was  re-enacted  by  2  Anne,  c.  3. 
1  •  The  Act  for  the  registration  of  the  resident  Popish 
clergy  f  enacted  that  all  Popish  priests  then  in  the  king- 

*  9  Will.  III.,  c.i.  t  2  Anne,  c.  7. 
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dom  should  be  registered,  and  give  security  for  their 
good  behaviour,  under  penalties  similar  to  those  just 
mentioned  to  which  the  "regulars"  were  subjected; 
while  the  apostatizing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
was  invited  by  the  grant  of  a  pension  of  £20  per  annum 
(raised  by  8  Anne,  c.  3,  to  £30)  to  any  priest  who 
should  turn  Protestant ;  such  payment  to  be  a  charge  on 
the  county  rate. 

It  was  further  provided  that  no  orie  should  bury  in 
the  precincts  of  any  suppressed  abbey,  monastery,  or 
convent,  under  a  penalty  of  ;£io ;  that  no  chapel  should 
have  either  bells  or  a  steeple.  Magistrates  were  enjoined 
to  suppress  all  friaries,  and  to  apprehend  all  unregistered 
priests ;  and  in  order  to  guard  the  guardians  it  was 
enacted  that  a  magistrate  who  neglected  his  duty  should 
be  liable  to  a  fine  of  £100,  and  be  disabled  from  serving 
as  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  life. 

The  social  relations  were  then  attacked,  and  a 
blow  aimed  at  what  in  earlier  times  had  done  more  than 
anything  to  assimilate  the  new  English  to  the  older 
inhabitants. 

To  accomplish  this  an  Act  *  was  passed  to  prevent 
the  marriage  of  Protestants  with  Roman  Catholics,  and 
provided  that  any  Protestant  woman  having  an  interest 
in  land,  who  should  marry  any  person  without  a  cer- 
tificate from  a  minister  or  a  justice  of  the  peace  that 
the  husband  was  a  known  Protestant,  should  forfeit  her 
estates  to  the  next  Protestant  heir;    such  woman  and 

•  9  Will.  III.,  c.  3. 
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her  husband  should  be  incapable  of  being  an  executor, 
administrator,  or  guardian  to  a  Protestant,  and  the 
right  of  guardianship  should  pass  to  the  next  Protestant 
of  kin. 

Any  person  giving  them  in  marriage  should  be  liable 
to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  the  penalty  of  £20. 

Any  Protestant  man  who  married  any  woman  with- 
out the  above-mentioned  certificate,  was  ipso  facto  to  be 
deemed  a  Papist,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  disabilities  of 
a  Papist  He  was  to  be  disabled  from  being  an  executor, 
administrator,  or  guardian,  from  sitting  in  Parliament  or 
holding  any  office,  unless  the  wife  should  be  converted 
within  twelve  months,  and  should  receive  a  certificate  of 
conversion  from  a  Protestant  bishop. 

The  profession  of  the  law,  which  had  always 
teemed  with  recusants,  was,  notwithstanding  the  proviso 
of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  to  be  thoroughly  purged. 

A  special  Act*  was  passed  to  disqualify  Roman 
Catholics  from  practising  as  solicitors  without  taking  the 
oaths,  under  a  penalty  of  ;£ioo,  to  be  recovered  by  any 
common  informer. 

Solicitors  who  had  not  taken  the  oaths  were  disabled 
from  acting  as  executors  or  administrators,  or  from 
taking  the  benefit  of  any  legacy  or  devise  ;  and  no 
solicitor  was  to  be  permitted  to  practise  who  did  not 
educate  his  children  in  the  Protestant  faith. 

So  systematically  was  this  statute  evaded,  and  the 
oaths  swallowed,  that  a  supplemental  Act  t  was  passed 
in  the  sixth  year  of  Queen  Anne,  which  raised  the 

*  10  Will.  III.,  c.  13.  f  6  Anne,  c  6. 
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penalty  to  ^200,  and  provided  that  any  person  might 
tender  a  solicitor  the  oaths,  and  on  his  refusing  to  take 
them,  should  thereupon  be  entitled  to  recover  the  penalty 
and  record  the  solicitor  as  convict. 

Another  section  prohibited  any  Papist  from  serving 
on  a  grand  jury,  and  forbade  an  attorney  to  take  a 
Roman  Catholic  clerk. 

A  yet  more  stringent  Act  was  passed  in  the  seventh 
year  of  George  II.,*  which  prohibited  any  one  from 
practising  as  a  solicitor  who  had  not  been  a  Protestant 
since  the  age  of  fourteen,  or  been  five  years  articled  to 
some  clerk  in  Chancery  in  England  or  in  Ireland. 

At  the  commencement  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  it  was 
found  that,  like  every  other  severe  and  unjust  law,  the 
penal  Acts  were  largely  evaded ;  and  the  "  Protestant 
ascendency"  believed  that  the  mischief  which  they 
sought  to  counteract,  could  be  overcome  by  fiercer 
statutes.  Accordingly,  in  grossest  breach  of  the  Limerick 
treaty,  the  savage  Acts  of  the  second  and  eighth 
years  of  Anne  were  passed,  which  were  so  carefully 
drawn  as  to  leave  no  possible  loophole  for  escape, 
if  they  could  have  been  drastically  administered.  The 
object  of  these  statutes,  besides  the  strengthening  of 
those  already  in  force,  was  to  insure  the  withdrawal  from 
.the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics  the  fragments  of  the 
land  to  which  they  still  clung ;  and  to  make  it  impossible 
:in  the  future  that  they  should  ever  acquire  a  title  to  a 
single  acre.  To  secure  this  end,  these  statutes  made 
inevitable  the  gradual  cutting  up  and  dispersion  of  the 

•  7  Geo.  II.,  c  5. 
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estates  of  Roman  Catholics ;  deprived  them  of  the 
power  of  settling  their  land,  or  disposing  of  it  by  will ; 
even  broke  up  in  some  cases  settlements  already  made ; 
and  provided  a  ready  machinery  by  which  unscrupulous 
children  and  unfaithful  wives  by  the  simple  process  of 
apostatizing,  and  even  the  lowest  common  informer, 
could  tear  to  pieces,  or  transfer  to  themselves,  both  the 
income  and  the  property  of  every  unfortunate  landowner 
who  adhered  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers. 

The  first  Act  provided  as  follows  :  *  Any 
person  who  perverted  a  Protestant  should  be  guilty 
of  prceinwiire.  Any  person  who  sent  an  infant  beyond 
sea  without  a  licence  should  be  liable  to  the  penalties 
of  7  Will.  III.,  c.  4. 

The  court  might  order  the  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  a  conforming  child  by  his  Popish  parent,  and 
appoint  a  Protestant  guardian.  No  Papist  was  to  be  a 
guardian,  under  a  penalty  of  ^500. 

Where  a  Roman  Catholic  father  held  his  land  in  fee 
his  eldest  son  by  simply  turning  Protestant  ipso  facto 
acquired  an  interest  in  the  estate  as  tenant  in  tail,  and 
converted  the  father's  interest  into  a  mere  life  tenancy. 
If  the  sons  of  a  Papist  were  also  Papists,  the  estates 
were  to  descend  in  equal  shares  amongst  them  all. 
But  if  the  eldest  son  were  a  Protestant,  he  should  inherit 
the  whole. 

Every  Papist  was  to  be  disabled  from  purchasing 
land,  or  holding  any  mortgage  on  land  ;  and  even  from 
taking  a  lease  of  more  than  thirty-one  years ;  nor  could  he 

*  2  Anne,  c.  6. 
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hold  such  a  lease,  unless  a  rent  was  paid  by  him  of  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  full  annual  value. 

No  Papist  after  February  1,  1703,  unless  he  should 
conform  within  six  months,  should  be  capable  of  taking- 
any  estate  by  descent,  devise,  gift,  remainder,  or  trust* 
But  such  estate  should  during  his  life,  or  till  his  apostacyr 
pass  at  once  fo  the  next  Protestant  heir.  Advowsons 
belonging  to  Papists  vested  in  the  Crown  until  the 
owners  should  conform. 

It  was  also  provided  that  no  Papist  should  vote  at 
an  election  without  taking  the  oaths. 

No  person  should  hold  office,  civil  or  military,  without 
taking  the  oaths  and  subscribing  to  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation,  and  receiving  the  sacrament 
on  Sunday  in  church. 

No  Papist  was  in  future  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
Galway  or  Limerick,  and  those  now  inhabiting  were  to 
give  security  for  their  good  behaviour. 

All  pilgrimages  to  St  Patrick's  purgatory  or  to  holy 
wells  were  to  be  deemed  to  be  riots  and  unlawful 
assemblies.  The  penalty  for  being  present  was  io;.,  and 
if  the  fine  was  not  paid  the  culprit  might  be  publicly, 
whipped  at  the  cart's-taiL  Further,  magistrates  were 
ordered  to  destroy  all  crosses,  pictures,  and  inscriptions 
which  they  should  find  anywhere  set  up. 

This  searching  statute  was  still  evaded  by  the  in- 
genuity of  the  legal  profession,  by  the  devotion  of  friends, 
and  the  straining  of  the  conscience  by  a  pretended 
conforming.  Accordingly  the  statute-book  was  again 
amended ;  and  a  further  appeal  made  to  the  self-interest 
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both  of  the  family  circle  and  the  outside  public,  to 
ruin  the  Roman  Catholic  owners  of  land. 

By  the  second  Act  *  all  fines  levied,  and  all  re- 
•coveries  suffered,  to  bar  a  Protestant  were  made  void, 
unless  the  sale  or  mortgage  affected  thereby  should  be 
a  bond  fide*  transaction  in  favour  of  a  Protestant  for 
valuable  consideration. 

It  was  made  lawful  for  any  common  informer  to 
prefer  a  bill  in  Chancery  to  compel  any  person  to  dis- 
cover any  secret  trusts  which  had  been  created  in  favour 
of  Papists.  Any  issues  of  fact  were  to  be  tried  by  a  jury 
of  known  Protestants,  and  upon  a  decree  in  his  favour, 
he  was  at  once  to  be  entitled  to  the  lands  affected  by 
the  trust. 

No  Papist  was  thenceforth  to  be  capable  of  taking 
an  annuity  chargeable  on  land.  And  no  convert  was  to 
be  deemed  a  Protestant  unless  within  six  months  he 
should  receive  the  sacrament,  and  take  the  oaths  and 
subscribe  the  declaration.  The  wife  of  a  Papist  was 
encouraged  to  apostatize,  by  being  permitted,  upon  her 
conversion,  to  obtain  a  jointure  charged  on  her  recusant 
husband's  estates,  and  on  one-third  of  his  real  and 
personal  chattels.  Apostatizing  children  were  empowered 
to  bring  their  Popish  parent  into  Chancery  in  order  to 
obtain  an  allowance.  The  father  was  to  be  examined 
on  oath  as  to  his  means,  and  ordered  to  pay  the  charges 
and  to  make  an  allowance  to  the  child  of  not  more 
than  one-third  of  his  whole  income.  Nor  was  the  father 
safe  after  one  decree.     The  same  process  could  be 

•  8  Anne,  c.  3. 
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repeated  by  any  other  child,  or  by  the  same  child  if  the 
parent  had  not  made  a  full  discovery  or  his  property 
had  been  subsequently  augmented. 

The  impossibility  of  stamping  out  a  religion  by  Act 
of  Parliament  had  been  effectually  demonstrated,  but 
this  ferocious  statute  goes  on  to  enact  the  most  stringent 
endeavours  in  that  behalf,  and  endeavours  at  any  rate  to 
secure  the  helplessness  of  ignorance  for  the  Roman 
Catholics,  if  their  conversion  could  not  be  achieved. 

A  Papist  schoolmaster  was  to  be  liable  to  the  same 
penalties  as  a  Papist  "  regular,"  and  no  person  was  to  be 
qualified  to  be  a  schoolmaster  unless  he  should  take  the 
oaths  at  the  assizes  or  sessions. 

Rewards  were  announced  for  the  discovery  and 
convicting  of  Romish  functionaries  according  to  the 
following  scale :  For  an  archbishop  or  bishop,  £50;  for 
a  friar,  Jesuit,  or  an  unregistered  priest,  ^20 ;  for  a  school- 
master, ;£io.  The  amount  to  be  levied  on  the  Popish 
population  like  the  fines  for  damage  done  by  the  tories. 

No  Popish  priest  was  to  officiate  in  any  parish  but 
the  one  for  which  he  was  registered;  he  was  to  be 
compelled  to  take  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  at  the  time 
of  his  registration ;  and  any  two  magistrates  were  em- 
powered to  summon  any  Papist  before  them  to  give 
evidence  on  oath  as  to  when,  where,  and  by  whom,  he 
had  heard^mass  celebrated,  and  who  was  present :  refusal 
to  answer  was  punishable  by  £20  fine  or  twelve  months' 
imprisonment. 

Two  magistrates  were  also  empowered  to  summon 
any  man  over  sixteen  to  appear  and  take  the  oaths.     If 
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he  should  refuse  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  40J.  or  three 
months' imprisonment,  on  further  refusal  to  a  fine  oi  £10 
or  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  in  addition  to  find 
security  for  his  appearance  at  quarter  sessions.  On  a 
third  refusal  he  was  to  be  held  guilty  of  pratnunirc. 

By  another  section  no  Papist  trader  was  allowed  to 
take  more  than  two  apprentices,  except  in  the  favoured 
linen  trade. 

The  crowning  statute  of  the  penal  code  was 
an  Act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  George  II.,  by  which 
every  Roman  Catholic  was  absolutely  disfranchised,  and 
deprived  of  his  vote  both  at  Parliamentary  and  municipal 
elections.* 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  penal  code,  as  unjust 
as  it  was  inefficacious.  Appealing  as  it  did  to  everything 
that  was  base  in  human  nature,  and  proscribing  all 
progress  and  improvement,  no  system  could  have  been 
invented  which  would  more  certainly  corrupt  and  de- 
moralize the  nation  on  whom  it  was  brought  to  bear.  If 
it  did  not  achieve  the  results  which  its  authors  intended, 
it  at  any  rate  secured  the  ruin  of  the  bulk  of  the  old 
Irish  gentry. 

*  1  Geo.  II.,  c.  9,  s.  7. 
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THE  SHACKLING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COLONY. 

* 

A.D.   I7CO-1719. 

Disfranchised,  disinherited,  disabled  from  exercising 
the  most  ordinary  civil  functions,  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  bulk  of  the  Irish  nation,  endured  all  the  social  and 
moral  disadvantages,  all  the  contempt,  all  the  bitter 
sense  of  injustice  of  a  subject  race.  With  no  room  for 
honourable  ambition,  no  scope  for  enterprise,  they  were 
condemned  to  the  swinish  existence  for  which  the  evil 
of  the  day  is  sufficient,  and  which  takes  no  thought  for 
the  morrow.  They  were  so  broken  and  crushed  that 
neither  in  171 5,  nor  when  George  IL's  throne  was  more 
seriously  threatened  in  1745,  did  a  single  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  venture  to  raise  a  finger  in  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender,  though  "  Prince  Charles's  "  army  was.  crowded 
with  Irish  officers,  who  had  followed  him  over  from  the 
Continent,  no  less  than  thirty-three  surrendering  at 
Inverness  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  rather  looking  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  protection  against  the  Protestant  colony,  and 
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their  clergy  were  working  hand  in  hand  with  the  Castle 
to  detect  anything  like  disaffection. 

Ireland  was  not  for  the  Irish,  but  for  the  Protestant 
English  colony,  or  the  Protestant  garrison,  as  they  called 
themselves.  Taxes  were  laid  upon,  and  collected  from, 
the  whole  island,  and  laws  were  passed  by  the  Protestant 
Parliament  elected  by  the  Protestant  minority  only. 
The  political  history  of  Ireland  during  the  eighteenth 
century  is  the  history  of  the  Protestant  colony.  All  the 
jealousy,  the  bitterness,  the  heartburnings,  the  Whig  and 
Tory  quarrelling,  the  rising  spirit  of  independence,  the 
Patriotism,  as  it  was  called,  exhibited  in  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland,  were  the  jealousy,  the  bitterness,  the  heart- 
burning, the  quarrelling,  the  independence,  the  patriotism, 
of  the  English  colony.  The  Irish  nation  lay  all  the 
while  in  sullen  stupor,  only  roused  now  and  again,  and 
here  and  there,  into  ineffectual  resistance. 

Even  the  Protestant  colony  was  not  allowed  to 
govern  itself  its  own  way.  The  English  Government, 
sick  to  death  of  Irish  wars,  embraced  the  selfish,  hopeless, 
fatal  policy  of  keeping  Ireland  poor  in  order  to  keep  her 
from  being  troublesome  ;  and  its  plan  was  to  maintain  a 
tight  hold  on  her  by  means  of  Poynings'  Act,  and  all  its 
anachronistic  machinery ;  and  to  render  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment a  pliant  tool  in  its  hands  by  a  frightful  system 
of  corruption,  which  converted  the  Irish  revenues  into 
one  vast  fund  of  secret-service  money. 

When  Anne  came  to  the  throne,  the  country  had 
fairly  settled  down  after  the  last  war  of  independence ; 
trade  was  beginning  to  revive ;  but  the  jealousy  exhibited 
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by  England  led  the  English  in  Ireland  to  look  to  a  more 
close  connection  with  the  mother  country,  as  the  only 
way  to  secure  prosperity.  They  were  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  the  Dublin  Parliament,  and  of  a 
legislative  union  with  England.  In  1703  the  Irish 
Parliament  went  so  far  as  to  petition  the  queen  for  an 
union  between  the  two  countries.  But  the  English 
Government  determinedly  rejected  the  proposal.  The 
English  colony  was  accordingly  thrown  back  upon  itself, 
with  the  certain  consequence  that  in  time  it  would 
coalesce  with  the  subject  Irish.  A  contemporary  writer 
says  that  "  there  was  scarcely  an  Englishman  who  had 
been  seven  years  in  the  country,  and  meant  to  remain 
there,  who  did  not  become  averse  to  England  and  grow 
something  of  an  Irishmaa"  But  as  yet  they  felt  the 
injustice  of  being  ranked  with  "  a  disloyal  and  turbulent 
people  who  could  only  be  rendered  harmless  so  long  as 
they  were  disabled  by  poverty ; yy  and  were  inclined  to 
exhibit  a  spirit  the  reverse  of  subservient. 

There  was  a  strong  party  in  the  Parliament,  who,  so 
long  as  it  existed  as  a  separate  body,  opposed  all 
attempts  to  invade  its  independence.  Mr.  Molyneux, 
one  of  the  members  for  Dublin  University,  published  a 
book  called  "  The  case  of  Ireland  being  bound  by  Acts 
of  Parliament  in  England  stated,"  which  was  savagely 
condemned  by  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  ordered 
to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  ;  but  the  opposition 
soon  died  out  under  the  judicious  manipulation  of  the 
Castle ;  and  from  time  to  time  English  statutes  were 
passed  binding  Ireland,  without  remonstrance  or  protest. 
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Even  the  judicial  functions  of  the  Irish  peers  were 
denied,  and  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  English  and 
Irish  Houses  of  Lords  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction. 
The  Irish  peers  having  reversed  a  judgment  of  the  Irish 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  a  counter-appeal  was 
taken  to  the  English  House,  which  affirmed  the  judg- 
ment ;  and  the  dispute  was  eventually  put  an  end  to  by 
the  English  Parliament  passing  an  Act  "  for  the  better 
securing  the  dependency  of  Ireland  upon  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain,"  which  not  only  formally  deprived  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords  of  any  appellate  jurisdiction  what- 
soever, but  also  went  on  to  declare  that  "  The  English 
Parliament  had,  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have  full 
power  and  authority  to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  suffi- 
cient force  and  validity  to  bind  the  people  and  kingdom 
of  Ireland."  * 

The  sixth  of  George  I.  was  the  last  rivet  which  fixed 
the  chain  upon  the  Irish  legislature.  Poynings*  Act,f 
which  was  an  Irish  Act,  said  that  no  bills  should  be 
passed  by  the  Irish  Houses  which  had  not  been  approved 
in  England  and  transmitted  thence  before  tfie  opening  of 
Parliament  The  Act  of  Philip  and  Mary,}  also  an 
Irish  Act,  which  "  explained  "  the  Act  of  Poynings,  was 
passed  to  enable  the  Irish  Houses  to  pass  all  bills  which 
should  at  any  time  during  the  session  be  certified  to  the 
king  by  the  viceroy  and  Privy  Council  as  expedient  for 
the  kingdom,  and  be  returned  under  the  great  seal  of 
England.     Under  these  statutes  the  practice  which  grew 

*  English  Statutes,  6  Geo.  I.,  c  5.  f  10  Hen.  VII.,  c.  4. 

$  3  and  4  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  4. 
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up  was  as  follows.  A'  member  of  either  House  might 
bring  in  "  heads  of  a  bill,"  which,  if  agreed  to  by  both 
Chambers,  were  carried  to  the  viceroy.  He  referred 
them  to  the  Irish  Privy  Council,  who  made  such  altera- 
tions as  they  desired,  and  certified  them  to  the  king 
under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland.  The  English  Privy 
Council  referred  the  document  to  the  English  attorney- 
general,  who  altered  it  as  he  thought  advisable;  and 
the  approval  of  the  English  Privy  Council  being  then 
obtained,  it  was  returned  to  Ireland  under  the  great  seal  of 
England.  The  Irish  Houses  could  thereupon  either  accept 
it  or  reject  it  in  Mo,  but  had  no  power  of  alteration. 
The  bill,  which  was  liable  both  to  summary  rejection 
and  unlimited  alteration  by  either  the  English  or  the  Irish 
Privy  Council,  having  then  a  second  time  passed  the 
House  from  which  it  had  emanated,  received  the  royal 
assent  and  became  law. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  STATUTORY  DESTRUCTION  OF  IRISH  TRADE. 

A.D.   I692-1727. 

The  infatuation  of  England  in  respect  to  the  economic 
laws  by  which  Ireland  was  to  be  hindered  from  growing- 
wealthy  was  the  more  extraordinary  inasmuch  as  the 
mischief  was  inflicted,  not  so  much  upon  the  beaten- 
down  native  population,  as  upon  the  thriving  English 
citizens  in  the  towns  and  seaports,  who  were  intended 
to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  English  ascendency.  The 
English  commercial  world  had  always  been  absurdly 
jealous  of  the  least  prospect  of  Irish  prosperity.  Strafford 
had  done  his  best  to  ruin  the  rising  woollen  manufactures 
in  order  to  protect  English  clothiers.  Cromwell  had 
indeed  conferred  the  same  commercial  privileges  on 
Ireland  as  were  enjoyed  by  England  ;  but  in  1663  the 
English  landed  interest  became  alarmed  lest  the  rents 
of  their  grazing  land  should  fall  by  reason  of  the  im- 
ported Irish  cattle  diminishing  the  growth  of  English 
beasts.  For  Ireland  was  always  a  great  pasture  country, 
and  cattle  her  chief  source  of  wealth.     A  hasty  bill  * 

*  English  Statutes,  18  Car.  II.,  c.  2. 
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was  passed  by  the  unreasoning  Royalist  Houses,  abso- 
lutely prohibiting  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  salt  meat,  or  bacon ;  and  declaring  such  importa- 
tion to  be  a  "  common  nuisance : "  and  so  violent  was 
their  ignorant  ill  temper,  that  a  contribution  of  Irish 
cattle  generously  offered  by  the  Irish  gentry  for  the 
relief  of  the  citizens  of  London  who  had  been  ruined  by 
the  great  fire  was  ungraciously  denounced  as  an  attempt 
to  undersell  the  English  growers. 

In  the  year  1663  Ireland  was  carefully  omitted  from 
the  "Act  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,"*  which 
amended  the  Navigation  Act  of  1660,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  that  all  the  carrying  trade  in  Irish-built 
ships  with  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  was  for- 
bidden, under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  ship  and  cargo. 
And  in  1696  all  direct  import  trade  with  the  British 
colonies  was  absolutely  prohibited,  and  all  colonial  pro- 
duce was  first  obliged  to  pass  through,  and  pay  duty  in, 
England.f 

Now  that  on  the  return  of  peace  to  the  distracted 
island,  trade  had  rapidly  revived,  and  the  Irish,  unable 
by  reason  of  the  English  laws  to  make  a  profit  out  of 
the  growing  of  cattle,  had  turned  their  pasture  into 
sheepwalks,  it  was  found  that  the  woollen  manufactures 
were  showing  signs  of  increased  vitality,  and  the  English 
traders  fell  into  a  selfish  panic,  lest  Irish  competition 
should  reduce  their  gains,  and  clamoured  for  legislative 
protection.     The  ruin  of  the  Irish  woollen  trade,  almost 

*  English  Statutes,  15  Car.  II.,  a  7. 

f  English  Statutes,  7  and  8  Will.  III.,  c.  22. 
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wholly,  be  it  remembered,  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant 
English  colony,  was  decreed,  and  remorselessly  effected. 
The  servile  Irish  legislature  was  compelled  to  pass  an 
Act*  "in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  majesty's  royal 
care,  favour,  and  protection,"  putting  a  prohibitive  export 
duty  on  all  broadcloths,  kerseys,  serges,  and  flannels ; 
while  the  English  Parliament  passed  an  Act  f  prohibiting 
the  export  of  either  Irish  wool  or  woollen  goods  to  any 
port  in  the  world  except  to  Milford,  Chester,  Liverpool, 
and  certain  ports  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  under  a  penalty 
of  £500,  and  the  forfeiture  of  both  ship  and  cargo  ;  and 
forbade  its  shipment  from  any  Irish  port  except  Cork, 
Drogheda,  Dublin,  Kinsale,  Waterford  and  Youghal. 

English  and  Irish  wool  was  the  best  in  the  world. 
England  was  by  English  law  the  only  market  for  Irish 
wool,  and  she  could  take  it  at  her  own  price,  otherwise 
Ireland  had  no,  purchaser.  The  English  manufacturer 
therefore  had  a  monopoly  of  the  best  wool  at  a  low 
price.  But  what  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
English  traders  was  the  ruin  of  the  Irish  manufacturer 
and  the  Irish  grower ;  and  the  hands  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stuffs  were  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  streamed  away  to  America  and 
the  Continent  never  to  return.  Wool  was  a  drug  in  the 
legitimate  market.  And  woollen  goods  had  no  market 
at  all  but  the  home  market ;  of  the  briskness  of  which 
we  may  judge,  when  we  find  an  Act  J  passed  in  1733 
"  to  encourage  the  home  consumption  of  wool/'  obliging 

•  10  Will,  ill.,  c  5. 

t  English  Statutes,  10  and  1 1  Will.  III.,  c  10.         (7  Geo.  II.,  c.  13. 
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every  corpse  to  be  buried  in  a  woollen  shroud,  under  a 
penalty  of  £5,  to  be  recovered  from  the  executors. 
Thrown  back  on  the  growth  of  the  raw  material,  which, 
as  there  was  but  one  customer  legally  available,  was  now 
smuggled  largely  to  continental  buyers,  the  whole  island 
had  rapidly  been  converted  into  pasture.  Not  only  was 
there  a  large  contraband  trade  in  wool,  but  there  was 
also  a  large  business  done  in  salted  meat.  As  the  trade 
in  salt  meat  increased,  so  again  did  the  demand  for 
pasture ;  and  the  quantity  of  cultivable  land  grew  nar- 
rower and  narrower.  Farm  after  farm  was  laid  down  in 
grass,  and  tenant  after  tenant  evicted  to  make  way  for 
the  grazier.  An  estate  which  had  supported  twenty  or 
thirty  farmers  with  their  labourers,  came  to  be  easily 
managed  by  one  or  two  herdsmen.  Depopulation  was 
the  result  The  stream  of  emigration  increased,  and  so 
did  the  shoals  of  beggars  who  wandered  about  the 
country. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  17 16  to  encourage  agri- 
culture, and  the  Irish  Parliament  sent  over  heads  of  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  breaking  up  of  five  out  of  every  hundred 
acres  held  by  tenants  who  were  (and  this  was  the  case  in 
the  majority  of  holdings)  forbidden  by  their  leases  from 
so  doing,  and  giving  a  small  bounty  on  the  export  of 
corn.  But  even  at  this  innocent  proposition  the  interests 
of  England  took  alarm.  Not  in  horror  at  the  introduction 
of  a  false  economic  nostrum,  but  for  fear  the  Irish  should 
undersell  the  English  farmer;  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  for  years  the  large  proportion  of  grain  con- 
sumed in  Ireland  was  imported  from  England,    Ireland's 
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commercial  interests,  or  what  were  believed  to  be  her 
interests,  were  sacrificed  to  those  of  England ;  and  the 
attempted  legislation  came  to  nothing.  It  was  only 
after  a  potato  famine  eight  years  later,  in  which  thousands 
of  the  peasantry  in  Ulster  died  of  starvation,  that  tardy 
permission  was  given  to  cancel  these  severe  clauses  in 
leases,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  land  suffered  to  be 
given  up  to  tillage.* 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  putting  prohibitive 
duties  on  the  great  staple  of  Irish  trade  was  a  wholesale 
system  of  smuggling.  Fleece  wool  in  Ireland  cost  $d. 
a  pound,  and  combed  wool  is.  In  France  the  prices 
were  respectively  zr.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  a  pound.  French 
and  Spanish  wool,  if  mixed  with  a  portion  of  Irish  wool, 
would  produce  as  good  cloth  as  the  best  that  could  be 
made  in  England ;  and  one  sack  of  Irish  wool  would 
work  up  three  sacks  of  French  wool  The  coast  of 
Ireland,  honeycombed  with  bays  and  fiords,  gave  the 
most  convenient  shelter  to  the  fast-sailing  French 
vessels.  The  revenue  officers  were  helpless  in  a  country 
where  the  whole  population  sympathized  with  and 
profited  by  the  contraband  trade,  and  pocketed  a  hand- 
some price  for  their  inactivity.  The  Government  cruisers 
were  overmatched  by  the  smugglers'  sloops,  and  as  they 
received  no  encouragement  from  the  authorities,  never 
left  their  stations  at  the  important  harbours.  Wool  was 
stored  in  caves  at  the  mouth  of  every  little  river  in  Cork 
and  Kerry,  shipped  on  board  the  French  vessels,  and 
swiftly  borne  to  Brest  and  Rochelles.    Cargoes  of  brandy, 

•  "  The  Tillage  Act,"  1  Geo.  IL,  c.  ia 
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claret,  and  silk  came  over  in  payment  on  the  return  journey, 
with  an  occasional  Irish  exile  to  recruit "  wild  geese  "  for 
the  brigade,  or  the  Pretender.  The  Government  were 
powerless  to  watch  such  a  hopeless  and  extensive  coast 
line;  and  equally  so  to  put  the  law  in  force  upon  the 
land  side.  For  the  whole  countryside,  squires,  magis- 
trates, clergy,  were  in  league  with  the  smugglers,  on 
whom  depended  for  an  outlet  the  whole  financial  well- 
being  of  the  landed  interest.  When  the  judges  came 
circuit  the  grand  jury  threw  out  the  bills,  or  the  petty 
jury  acquitted  the  prisoners.  One  common  bond  of 
sympathy,  resistance  to  a  code  of  unjust  laws,  was 
cementing  together  in  the  south-west  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  ;  Irish  and  English ;  as  a  common 
religion  had  united  the  Celts  and  the  Anglo-Normans 
in  the  days  of  the  Desmonds. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PROTESTANT  ASCENDENCY  AND  ITS  WORKS. 

A.D.  1702-1756. 

Not  by  all  the  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholic 
priests  could  it  be  hoped,  by  the  most  fanatical  disciple 
of  brute  force,  that  the  old  faith  could  be  ever  supplanted 
by  the  new,  so  l<?ng  as  the  condition  of  the  English 
Church  in  Ireland  continued  to  be  nothing  else  but  a 
scandal.  While  there  were  no  less  than  three  thousand 
registered  Roman  Catholic  priests,  there  were  for  all  the 
parishes  in  the  island  but  six  hundred  resident  Protestant 
incumbents,  and  of  these  six  hundred  the  large  majority 
were  wretchedly  poor,  their  incomes  being  but  about 
£100  per  annum,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
were  all  pluralists,  some  holding  as  many  as  twelve  or 
thirteen  benefices.  Numbers  of  parishes  had  no  church 
at  all,  or  only  a  battered  ruin,  in  which  no  service  was 
ever  performed.  Few  had  schools,  and  the  few  Protestant 
families,  who  were  to  be  found  in  the  south  and  west, 
were  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  in  course  of  time 
fell  away. 
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The  bishops,  on  the  other  hand,  had  absorbed  all 
the  Church  revenues,  and  were  very  wealthy.  The  land 
belonging  to  Irish  sees  was  estimated  at  623,598  Irish 
acres  or  998,000  English  acres,  about  one-nineteenth 
of  the  entire  soil  of  the  island.  All  of  them  of  the 
extreme  Laudian  type,  they  had  through  good  and  evil 
times  preached  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience ;  and 
though  from  their  experiences  under  James  they  had 
had  reason  to  modify  these  ideas,  they  still  continued 
Jacobites  at  heart,  and  were  ever  the  rallying  point  of 
disaffection  to  the  house  of  Hanover.  Their  political 
influence  was  very  considerable.  As  members  of  the 
Upper  House,  which  the  absentee  system  had  largely 
depleted  of  its  lay  element,  they  were  an  important  and 
an  impracticable  faction,  which  the  Government  were 
constantly  compelled  to  humour.  Ecclesiastical  influences 
had  always  been  remarkably  felt  in  the  Dublin  Privy 
Council,  the  primate  for  the  time  being  filling  the  office 
of  a  lord  justice  in  the  absence  of  the  lord-deputy,  or 
lord-lieutenant 

In  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  influence  of  the 
Church  upon  the  mass  of  the  people  was  the  jealousy 
shown  by  the  bench  of  bishops  towards  the  Presbyte- 
rians. The  bitterness  and  injustice  with  which  the  latter 
had  been  attacked  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  re- 
doubled in  the  reign  of  Anne.  A  clause  *  had  been 
slipped  into  the  penal  statute  of  the  second  of  Anne 
by  the  English  Privy  Council,  as  a  sop  to  the  bishops, 
to  secure  their  adherence  to  the  bill,  imposing  the  test 

*  Section  15. 
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on  Nonconformists  as  well  as  on  Roman  Catholics.  The 
taking  of  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  was  made  a  condition  precedent  to 
their  holding  any  office  civil  or  military  above  the  rank 
of  a  constable,  and  by  this  means  every  Dissenter  was 
subjected  to  the  same  disabilities  as  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Armed  with  a  new  Test  Act,  the  bishops  hastened  to 
extirpate  schism.  Nonconformists  were  cleared  out  of 
Deny  and  Belfast,  and  dismissed  from  the  commission 
of  the  peace  in  Ulster.  They  were  prohibited  from 
opening  a  school.  Their  marriages  were  attacked,  and 
declared  void ;  and  men  were  prosecuted  in  the  Con- 
sistory Courts  as  fornicators  for  living  with  their  own 
wives.  Even  the  Regium  Donum,  an  annual  subvention 
granted  to  the  Presbyterian  clergy  by  King  William  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  loyalty  and  determination 
in  1 688,  was  suspended. 

All  efforts  by  the  Government  to  repeal  the  test 
clause  or  even  to  pass  a  Toleration  Act  to  secure  to 
them  the  use  of  their  chapels  were  rejected  through  the 
violence  of  the  bishops  in  the  Upper  House,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  exposure  of  Jacobite  rascality  on  the 
death  of  the  Queen,  and  the  fall  of  Bolingbroke  and  the 
Tory  party,  and  after  the  Irish  bench  had  been  leavened 
by  the  appointment  of  pliant  men  from  England,  that  a 
meagre  Toleration  Act  took  its  place  upon  the  statute- 
book.*  Even  this  did  not  stem  the  stream  of  emigration 
to  New  England,  and  a  steady  drain  went  on  of  the  best 
blood    of  the  north   to  join  their  Puritan  kinsmen  in 

•  6  Geo.  II.,  c  5, 
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a  land  where  liberty  of  conscience  was  respected.  Nor 
was  the  condition  of  the  parish  clergy  improved.  The 
only  sign  of  activity  was  an  effort  made  by  the  Pro- 
testant laity  in  1733,  under  the  auspices  of  Archbishop 
Boulter,  to  found  industrial  schools  under  a  royal  charter 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  children 
of  the  poorest  Roman  Catholics  were  taught,  fed  and 
clothed,  and  apprenticed  to  a  trade. 

The  Irish  Parliament  was  torn  by  factions,  and  it 
was  the  pleasing  task  of  the  English  Government  and 
the  lord-lieutenant  to  play  off  one  against  the  other, 
and  to  purchase  the  support  of  the  most  refractory  by 
the  gift  of  places  and  pensions  in  order  to  get  the 
estimates  passed,  or  to  carry  any  Government  bill  which 
was  determined  on.  Appointments  in  the  Church,  the 
law,  and  the  civil  services  were  invariably  filled  up  with 
Englishmen,  unless  it  was  necessary  to  buy  off  some 
determined  member  of  the  opposition. 

The  opposition  originally  consisted  of  disappointed 
Jacobites,  who  with  the  support  of  the  bitter  pen  of 
Swift,  the  disappointed  Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  applied 
their  energies  to  the  persecution  of  the  Presbyterians 
and  to  proving  themselves  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Government  They  called  themselves  the  "Patriotic" 
party,  and  were  gradually  joined  by  all  those  who  were 
indignant  and  disgusted  at  the  selfish  policy  of  England. 
They  were  a  small  party,  temporarily  swelled  from  time 
to  time  by  theyote  of  self-interested  and  factious  poli- 
ticians, which  prior  to  1753  could  not  count  on  more 
than  twenty-eight  steady  votes  against  the  Government 
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The  bulk  of  the  house  was  composed  of  the  nominees 
of  the  great  Protestant  landowners.    Their  influence  in 
the  counties,  where  the  number  of  freehold  voters  was  but 
limited,  was  overwhelming ;  while  the  boroughs,  nearly 
all  of  which  were  erected  on  land  owned  by  some  great 
freeholder,  and  in  which  the  franchise  was  usually  limited 
to  some  half  a  score  of  aldermen  and  the  mayor,  or 
"  sovereign,"  who  composed  the  corporation  and  were 
the  freeholder's  creatures,  were  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  private  property  of  the  "  Patron."    The  con- 
sequence   was    that    a  veiy  large    proportion  of  the 
borough  and  county  members  sat  by  favour  of  a  few 
magnates — peers    and    others — who  could   accordingly 
control  the  votes  of  their  clientele  upon  a  division.     The 
great  object  of  the  powerful  and  wealthy  families  of  the 
Protestant  ascendency  was  to  get  the  command  of  as 
many  seats  as   possible.    The  control  of  votes  meant 
political  influence  and    power,   and  grew  into  a  most 
effectual  engine  for  the  extraction  of  lucrative  posts  from 
the  Government.    A  combination  between  two  or  three 
persons  who  could  each  direct  the  recording  of  some 
dozen  or  more  votes  in  the  Commons  could  hardly  be 
otherwise  than  irresistible. 

There  was  no  limit  to  the  existence  of  an  Irish  Par- 
liament ;  it  sat  on  year  after  year  till  the  king  chose 
to  dissolve  it,  or  a  dissolution  came  in  course  of  law  by 
his  death.  A  mere  provincial  assembly  for  the  granting 
of  supplies  and  the  confirmation  of  Government  bills, 
it  gradually  lapsed  into  the  practice  of  sitting  but  once 
in  two  years,  and  voting  money  bills  for  the  two  twelve- 
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months.  The  opposition  could  never  turn  the  Govern- 
ment out,  and  come  into  office ;  for  the  Government 
was  the  lords  justices  and  the  Privy  Council,  and  certain 
officers  of  State,  and  was  an  irresponsible  and  irremov- 
able oligarchy.  The  Crown  officials  were  occasionally 
changed,  when  there  was  need ;  and  if  the  Government 
was  not  supported  by  such  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  carry  the  estimates, 
it  fell  back  on  a  prorogation,  and  intrigued  with  the 
waverers  until  it  secured  one. 

The  opposition  did  their  best  They  vehemently 
protested  against  the  iniquitous  commercial  restrictions, 
and  even  endeavoured  to  induce  their  fellow-countrymen 
to  bind  themselves  to  buy  nothing  but  Irish  goods,  and 
"  to  burn  everything  which  came  from  England  except 
the  coal."  They  were  triumphant  in  1725,  mainly  by 
the  means  of  Swift's  unscrupulous  letters  of  "the 
Drapier,"  in  raising  such  a  storm  that  the  Government 
were  compelled  to  withdraw  the  patent  which  had  been 
granted  to  Wood  for  the  issue  of  a  debased  copper 
coinage,  the  profits  of  which  were  to  put  £40,000  into 
the  pockets  of  himself  and  the  king's  German  mistress, 
the  Duchess  of  Kendal.  They  inquired  into  the  mis- 
appropriation and  embezzlement  of  public  money  by 
public  servants,  whose  crimes  were  winked  at  by  the 
Government  in  consideration  of  their  support  They 
asked  unpleasant  questions  about  the  disposition  of 
the  hereditary  revenue  of  the  Crown,  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  amount  granted  by  way  of  pensions, 
and    the   application    of   the    surplus    revenue.     Nor 
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were  they  much  beside  the  mark  in  so  doing.  Half 
the  receipts  of  the  Irish  Exchequer  consisted  of 
hereditary  revenue,  derived  from  a  perpetual  grant  of 
the  excise  and  customs  made  at  the  Restoration/ 
from  Crown  lands,  and  quit  rents  reserved  to  the  Crown. 
Vast  sums  of  this  money  were  wasted  on  royal  mis- 
tresses, royal  bastards,  and  the  nominees  of  the  king 
and  his  ministers.  In  1723  the  pension  list  amounted 
to  £30,000.  Ten  years  later  it  had  risen  to  £69,000. 
The  grievance  was  not  a  new  one.  One  king  after 
another  had  paid  for  his  illicit  pleasures  through  the 
Irish  establishment.  Catharine  Sedley,  James  II.'s 
mistress,  had  enjoyed  a  pension  of  £5000  a  year,  and 
the  Duke  of  St  Albans,  Charles  II.'s  bastard,  one  of 
£800.  The  Duchess  of  Kendal  had  a  pension  of  £3000 
a  year;  and  her  daughter,  Lady  Walsingham,  £1500. 
The  Countess  of  Leinster,  Sophia  Kilmanseg,  had  laid 
her  hands  on  a  pension  of  £2000 ;  Lady  Darlington 
one  of  £1500,  and  her  daughter,  Lady  Howe,  the  modest 
annuity  of  £500 ;  while  Madame  de  Walmoden  enjoyed 
£3000  a  year  standing  in  the  names  of  Lord  Chol- 
mondeley  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Besides  these  horse- 
leeches there  was  Lady  Stanhope,  who  drew  £2600  a 
year ;  Baron  Bernstoff  who  had  £2500,  and  the  Dowager 
Queen  of  Prussia,  George  II.'s  sister,  and  many  others 
who  battened  upon  the  Irish  treasury  in  various  amounts. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  national  debt,  which  in 
A.D.  171 5  was  but  £16,106,  and  arose  from  extraordi- 
nary   precautionary    expenditure  during  the   Jacobite 

*  14  and  15  Car.  II.,  c.  9. 
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rising  in  Scotland  of  that  year,  in  A.D.  17 17  stood  at 
£91,537,  in  A.D.  1725  was  nearly  doubled,  and  in  A.D. 
1733  amounted  to  £371,312. 

The  lord-lieutenant  spent  half  his  time  in  England, 
and  the  Government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  lords 
justices — those  governors  who,  according  to  constitu- 
tional usage,  were  elected  by  the  Privy  Council  when 
the  king's  representative  was  not  in  the  country,  and 
who  usually  were  the  primate,  the  lord-chancellor,  and 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Archbishop 
Boulter,  who  became  a  lord  justice  in  1726,  was  the 
virtual  ruler  of  Ireland  for  eighteen  years,  and  the  reins 
of  Government  passed  from  him  to  Archbishop  Hoadly, 
and  afterwards  to  the  unscrupulous  and  ambitious 
Archbishop  Stone.  The  spirit  of  corruption,  which  had 
eaten  the  heart  out  of  English  political  morality,  was 
fast  destroying  all  ideas  of  honour  and  honesty  amongst 
the  public  men  of  Ireland.  The  Patriots  had  discovered 
that  the  road  to  advancement  and  wealth  was  opened  by 
agitation.  Noisy  attacks  on  the  English  system,  all  the 
more  easy  to  assail  by  reason  of  its  injustice  and  its 
imbecility,  were  bought  off  with  pensions  and  places  of 
emolument.  The  mouths  of  the  exposers  of  English 
iniquity  were  stopped  with  colonelcies  of  regiments, 
peerages,  and  office ;  and  the  country  was  further  plun- 
dered to  provide  the  hush  money. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 
matters  were  coming  to  a  crisis.  The  Government  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  lords  justices,  the 
arch-corrupter  Primate  Stone,  through  whose  hands  the 
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stream  of  patronage  flowed.  Henry  Boyle,  the  speaker, 
was  also  a  lord  justice,  but  had  none  of  the  patronage, 
and  was  determined  to  secure  it  by  ruining  the  primate. 
He  accordingly  joined  himself  to  the  Patriot  party,  and 
figured  as  their  leader.  The  Patriot  party  had  been 
growing  stronger  and  stronger.  One  of  their  most 
sturdy  warriors  was  Dr.  Lucas,  who  had  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  Castle  by  attacking  the  interference  of  the 
British  legislature  in  Irish  affairs.  He  had  been  prose- 
cuted in  1749  by  the  Government,  and  had  fled  to  Eng- 
land. Then,  when  the  storm  had  blown  over,  he  had 
returned  and  been  elected  to  serve  in  Parliament  by  the 
city  of  Dublin.  The  Patriots  had  also  been  joined  by 
the  Earl  of  Kildare,  who  went  the  length  of  personally 
presenting  an  address  to  the  king,  setting  forth  a  series 
of  complaints  against  the  corruption  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  were  especially  levelled  at  Stone.  The  most 
eventful  struggle  had  been  fought  over  the  exposure  of 
the  peculations  of  Nevill,  the  surveyor-general,  a  creature 
of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  the  viceroy,  and  of  his  worthless 
son  and  chief  secretary,  Lord  George  Sackville.  Victory 
had  remained  with  the  Patriots,  and  Nevill  had  been 
driven  from  the  House  of  Commons.  Another  contest 
with  the  Court  party  had  been  fought  over  the  right, 
claimed  by  the  Crown,  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  revenue. 
And  when  neither  party  would  give  way,  the  Commons 
evaded  the  difficulty  by  carrying  out  a  number  of  public 
works,  roads,  canals,  and  bridges,  so  that  no  surplus 
remained  to  fight  over. 

It  happened  that  Lord  Bessborough  was  the  happy 
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possessor  of  some  fourteen  seats,  which  gave   him   a 
considerable   influence  with  the  Lower  House.     The 
primate,    hoping    to    strengthen    himself,    formed    an 
alliance  with  him.    The  bargain  was  that  the  noble  earl 
should  in  return  for  his  support  have  a  share  in  the 
patronage,  and  that  Boyle  should  be  ousted  from  the 
speakership  in  favour  of  Lord  Bessborough's  son,  Mr. 
Ponsonby.     Boyle,  however,  refused  to  be  elbowed  out. 
He  could  on  his  part  command  no  less  than  sixteen 
votes  in  the  House,  and  was  supported  by  the  Patriot 
party,  who  believed  him  to  be  disinterested  and  honest. 
At  length,  in  1755,  the  English  ministry,  disturbed  by 
these  cabals  and  intrigues  and  by  the  discontents  ex- 
hibited at  the  disregard  of  Kildare's  memorial,  recalled 
the  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  despatched  Lord  Hartington 
in  his  room,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Kildare. 
Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  new  viceroy,  Lord 
Bessborough  deserted  the  primate,  and  made  overtures 
to  Boyle  and  Kildare.    And  this  new  triumvirate,  being 
strong  enough  in  its  tail  of  clients  in  the  Commons  to 
bring  the  whole  business  of  the  session  to  a  standstill  by 
factiously  supporting  the  opposition,  were  able  to  make 
their  terms  with  Lord  Hartington,  and  grasp  the  whole 
power  and  patronage  of  the  country.     The  primate  was 
accordingly  struck  off  the  list  of  the  Privy  Council ; 
Anthony  Malone,  an  energetic  Patriot,  became  chan- 
cellor   of  the   exchequer;   Stannard,  another  Patriot, 
succeeded  Malone  as  prime-sergeant ;   Ponsonby  was 
gratified  with  the  speakership ;  and  Boyle  went  to  the 
Upper  House,  and  received  a  pension  of  £2000  a  year 
and  the  earldom  of  Shannon. 
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The  so-called  "  Patriot "  leaders  had  carried  the  day 
and  gorged  themselves  with  the  spoiL  The  remnant  of 
the  betrayed  party  closed  their  broken  ranks,  and  pre- 
pared themselves  for  more  trenchant  measures  of  reform. 
They  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  national  party,  whose 
object  was  to  emancipate  the  Irish  legislature  from  the 
servitude  imposed  by  the  sister  island.  By  the  steady 
insistance  of  the  national  claims  they  created  and, 
moulded  a  strong  public  opinion  outside  the  walls  of 
Parliament.  The  doctrines  of  Molyneux,  the  advocacy 
of  Swift,  the  agitation  of  Lucas,  had  initiated  a  line  of 
policy  which,  under  the  guidance  of  pure  and  single- 
minded  men,  was  soon  to  become  an  irresistible  national 
impulse. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  BONDAGE.      A.D.    1760-1768. 

Seventy  years  had  now  passed  since  the  surrender  of 
Limerick,  and  George  III.  had  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
During  these  seventy  years  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
shown  no  sign  of  resistance.  There  had  been  a  rising  in 
Scotland  in  1715,  on  behalf  of  the  Pretender,  which 
was  absolutely  unfelt  in  Ireland.  Thirty  years  later  a 
more  serious  rising  had  occurred  in  the  same  country 
and  in  the  same  cause.  The  English  Government  had 
sent  over  Lord  Chesterfield  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieu- 
tenant, to  encourage  the  loyalty  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
by  granting  them  some  indulgences  in  relation  to  the 
exercise  of  public  worship ;  and  so  quiet  was  the  country 
that  notwithstanding  the  alarm  of  the  Protestant  garri- 
son, he  was  able  to  despatch  four  battalions  of  English 
troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

In  1760,  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  an  abortive 
attempt  was  made  by  the  French  to  land  at  Carrickfergus ; 
but  no  sign  was  given  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  their 
favour,  or  any  attempt  made  to  co-operate.     On  the 
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accession  of  the  new  king  a  loyal  address  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  which  was 
graciously  received  ;  and  a  half-shamefaced  feeling  was 
beginning  to  grow  in  men's  hearts,  both  in  England  and 
in  Ireland,  that  the  penal  laws  were  an  abuse  of  power. 
The  Roman  Catholics  themselves  began  to  pluck  up 
heart.  Anonymous  works  were  published  by  Dr.  Curry 
and  Mr.  Wyse,  putting  forward  the  Roman  Catholic 
case,  and  showing  what  a  picture  of  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice the  history  of  Ireland  exhibited.  A  few  of  their 
leading  men,  chiefly  amongst  the  merchant  class,  even 
ventured  to  form  a  "Catholic  Committee"  in  Dublin, 
to  watch  over  and  help  on  the  interests  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  community.  But  even  in  this  feeble  effort 
disunion  seems  to  have  prevailed ;  and  after  five  or  six 
years  the  movement  sank  to  sleep. 

Half  a  century's  experience  of  the  penal  laws  had  left 
its  mark  on  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  The  poorer 
classes  were  more  attached  to  the  persecuted  religion 
than  ever,  and  at  the  same  time  were  sunk  in  hopeless 
ignorance.  All  education  emanating  from  Roman 
Catholic  sources  was  forbidden  by  law  ;  none  was 
provided  from  any  other  source ;  and  but  for  the  per- 
severing energy  of  the  registered  priests,  who  despite 
the  penal  code,  in  the  wilder  country  ventured  to  open 
schools  and  in  the  less  remote  districts  taught  the  ragged 
children  the  elements  of  education  in  the  fields  and  by 
the  roadside,  every  spark  of  religion  and  knowledge 
would  have  died  out  from  end  to  end  of  the  island. 
The  patient  persistence  of  the  Roman  clergy  was  very 
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remarkable.  The  intention  of  the  penal  laws  was  that, 
no  fresh  clergy  being  permitted  to  enter  Ireland  and 
the  ordaining  powers  being  banished,  the  then  existing 
registered  clergy  should  gradually  die  out,  and  so  the 
race  of  priests  become  extinct 

To  enforce  the  statutes,  however,  strictly  was  in  fact 
impossible.  The  good  feeling  inherent  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Protestants,  who  had  the  administering 
of  the  law,  revolted  from  the  idea  of  putting  it  strictly 
in  force.  The  Government,  who  grew  to  look  upon 
the  Roman  Catholics  as  a  useful  counterpoise  to  the 
Jacobite  tendencies  of  many  of  the  Ascendency,  winked 
at  breaches  of  the  law ;  and  the  succession  of  priests, 
who  for  the  most  part  received  their  orders  from  the 
Continent,  was  steadily  kept  up,  though,  according  to 
the  strict  interpretation  of  the  law,  after  the  clergy 
originally  registered  had  died  out,  every  priest  in 
Ireland  was  liable  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered. 
Besides  living  under  the  ban  of  outlawry  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  were  wretchedly  poor.  They  were 
supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their 
poverty-stricken  parishioners.  Each  person  gave  what 
he  could,  some  a  few  shillings,  more  but  a  few  pence, 
and  those  who  could  not  spare  money  gave  in  kind. 
Small  collections  were  made  in  the  chapels  on  Sundays : 
the  sum  total  of  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  con- 
sidered handsome  if  it  amounted  to  a  pound.  The  whole 
income  of  a  parish  priest  did  not  come  to  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  pounds,  and  part  of  this  would  go  to  pay 
a  curate.     Still  the  devoted  band  worked  steadily  on,  a 
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startling  contrast  to  the  clergy  of  the  establishment, 
doing  their  utmost  to  improve  the  condition  and  to 
raise  the  moral  tone  of  those  around  them,  and  only 
rewarded  by  the  loyal  affection  of  the  flocks  which  they 
served  so  well. 

On  the  whole  the  earth-tillers  deteriorated  less  than, 
the  gentry.  The  latter  were  more  directly  affected  by 
the  degrading  influence  of  the  penal  code.  Their  self- 
interest  was  appealed  to ;  their  truth  and  honesty  were 
undermined  ;  and  the  door  was  closed  to  every  ennobling 
impulse.  There  was  no  way  out  of  obscurity  for 
ambition,  no  scope  for  energy  and  enterprise,  except  at 
the  price  of  the  surrender  of  what  they  had  been  taught 
was  necessary  to  their  salvation.  Sham  conversions 
were  therefore  common.  By  the  year  1738  as  many  as 
a  thousand  Roman  Catholic  families  of  rank  had  nomi- 
nally joined  the  Established  Church  ;  and  no  scruple 
was  felt  in  taking  the  oaths,  when  perjury  could  be 
atoned  for,  as  it  constantly  was,  by  a  small  penance,, 
which  purchased  absolution  from  the  priest 

Numbers  of  the  gentry,  thrown  back  on  a  vegetable 
existence  in  the  country,  lapsed  into  low  and  unworthy 
habits,  and  spent  their  lives  in  drinking  and  wagering, 
with  no  idea  above  a  horse-race  or  the  wiping  out  of 
imaginary  insults  with  a  rapier  or  pistols.  Others,  finding 
themselves  the  victims  of  the  law,  took  refuge  in  acts 
of  open  lawlessness,  and  revenged  themselves  upon  the 
English  strangers  by  acts  of  shocking  violence.  It  was 
a  terribly  common  crime  for  these  reckless  men  to  cheat 
the  statutes  relating  to  marriage  which  deprived  their 
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class  of  the  land,  by  seizing  and  carrying  off  into  the 
mountains  wealthy  Protestant  widows  and  heiresses,  and 
ruthlessly  violating  them,  in  order  that  to  hide  their  shame 
the  miserable  women  might  consent  to  marriage,  upon 
the  ready  production  of  some  disreputable  priest  who 
was  willing  to  lend  himself  to  the  vile  plot.  Not  only 
did  the  Roman  Catholics  become  degraded,  but  many 
of  the  English  Protestants  who  lived  amongst  them, 
either  through  example,  intermarriage,  or  compulsion 
became  in  time  assimilated  to  their  neighbours. 

The  great  curse  of  absenteeism,  which  had  from  the 
earliest  times  undermined  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  grew 
to  its  most  monstrous  proportions.  It  was  calculated 
that  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  whole  rental  of  Ireland 
was  annually  drained  away  to  England  for  the  support 
of  absentee  landlords.  A  proposal  was  made  to  tax  the 
income  of  those  who  lived  abroad,  but  their  influence 
was  strong  enough  in  England  to  secure  the  rejection  of 
the  bill.  The  great  landowners  lived  away  in  Bath  and 
London,  with  no  other  thought  for  their  Irish  properties 
than  the  extraction  of  so  much  rent.  Whole  territories 
were  leased  out  in  large  tracts  to  "  middlemen,"  who  let 
the  land  again  at  exorbitant  rents  to  others,  who  sublet 
again  ;  and  this  process  was  repeated  till  the  estate  was 
sometimes  underlet  and  underlet  six  deep.  Or  the 
property  was  managed  by  stewards  and  agents,  whose 
orders  were  to  remit  the  revenues  and  to  spend  not  a 
penny  in  improvements  of  any  description.  The  country 
houses  fell  out  of  repair ;  the  woods  were  recklessly  cut 
to  increase  the  revenue ;  whatever  fencing  or  reclama- 
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tion  was  done  was  done  by  the  tenant,  and  done  with 
as  little  show  as  possible,  lest  the  keen  eye  of  the  agent 
should  note  it,  and  raise  the  rent  accordingly.  The 
tenant  received  no  encouragement  to  make  the  most  out 
of  the  land.  His  position  was  too  insecure*  Swift's 
opinion  as  to  what  was  wanted  in  1729  was  "  good  firm 
penal  clauses  for  improvements,  with  a  tolerably  easy 
rent,  and  a  reasonable  period  of  time." 

It  was  in  1761  that  public  attention  first  became 
directed  towards  the  state  of  the  peasantry.  The  con- 
dition of  the  earth-tillers  had  rapidly  been  growing 
worse  and  worse.  In  the  old  days  before  the  planta- 
tions they  had  been  little  better  than  serfs,  so  autocratic 
had  the  clan  chiefs  and  the  Anglo-Norman  lords  become ; 
but  the  tie  of  family  and  old  association  was  strong,  and 
one  faith  was  common  to  both  ;  so  that  the  earth-tiller 
followed  his  master  to  danger  and  death  with  infrangible 
fidelity.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  planters  common 
interests  had  established  a  friendly  feeling  between  the 
new  landowner  and  the  old  tenant.  But  the  later  confis- 
cations, especially  those  after  the  war  of  1791,  created  a 
gulf  between  the  old  tenant  and  the  still  newer  landowner 
which  was  never  bridged  over.  There  was  no  bond  of 
sympathy  between  them.  Of  different  faith  and  different 
habits,  the  newest  race  of  landlords  were  essentially 
land  speculators,  who  bought  the  land  as  an  investment, 
determined  to  make  every  possible  shilling  out  of  their 
purchase.  They  cared  not  to  live  in  a  barbarous  island 
amongst  strangers,  all  they  wanted  was  their  rents  ;  and 
the  tenantry  and  peasantry  never  saw  their  faces  from 
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year's  end  to  year's  end.  The  landlords,  who  were 
extending  grass  lands  wholesale,  managed  to  get  pasture 
land  exempted  from  the  payment  of  tithe,  so  that  this 
hated  tribute  to  an  alien  Church  fell  wholly  on  the 
growers  of  grain  and  roots.  The  wretched  tenants-at- 
will  were  transferred  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
"  middlemen,"  who  raised  their  rents  to  swell  their  own 
profits,  and  allowed  them  as  some  set-off  the  run  of  the 
open  waste.  The  grazing  fever  set  in,  the  land  fell  out 
of  cultivation,  so  that  according  to  Swift,  "  even  ale  and 
potatoes  were  imported  from  England  as  well  as  corn." 
The  rate  of  wages  fell  to  nothing ;  the  small  farmers 
and  labourers  were  cleared  out  of  the  country,  and 
huddled  into  the  towns.  The  agents  then  enclosed 
large  tracts  of  what  had  hitherto  been  common  bog  and 
moor,  and  the  wretched  peasants  who  now  counted 
amongst  their  number  the  descendant  of  many  an  old 
proprietor,  who  had  squatted  on  what  was  once  his  own 
demesne,  and  who  carefully  devised  by  his  will  to  his 
sons  and  grandsons  the  ancestral  acres  of  which  he  was 
no  longer  the  possessor,  were  driven  from  the  bit  of 
rough  pasture  on  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
turn  out  a  pig  or  a  cow. 

Rackrented  by  the  remorseless  middlemen,  squeezed 
out  of  the  narrowing  cultivable  lands  and  hunted  from 
the  common,  they  at  length  took  the  law  into  their  own 
hands,  and  thought  in  their  ignorance  that  justice  could 
be  achieved  by  means  of  a  secret  society.  In  the  dark 
nights  of  the  winter  of  1761  and  the  spring  of  1762, 
mysterious  parties  of  men  with  white  shirts  over  their 
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clothes  sped  over  the  counties  of  Cork,  Limerick, 
Waterford,  and  Tipperaiy,  pulling  down  the  fences, 
levelling  the  banks,  and  digging  up  acres  and  acres  of 
the  pasture.  As  the  terror  grew  which  they  inspired, 
they  were  not  content  with  a  war  against  grasslands 
and  enclosures,  but  proposed  to  remedy  all  the  wrongs 
from  which  the  tenant  suffered.  Threatening  letters 
were  sent,  signed  Captain  Dwyer  and  Joanna  Meskell, 
demanding  a  reduction  of  rents,  the  enforcement  of 
the  Tillage  Acts,  moderation  in  cattle-breeding  and  relief 
against  the  action  of  the  tithe-proctors.  Obnoxious 
persons  were  brutally  illtreated,  tortured,  and  muti- 
lated, and  their  cattle  were  houghed.  Strong  measures 
were  taken  by  the  Government  to  suppress  the  dis- 
order ;  but  the  law  was  powerless.  When  the  judges 
came  round  on  circuit,  no  juries  would  convict,  and 
no  evidence  could  be  procured.  The  people,  harassed 
by  the  Whiteboy  oath  on  the  one  hand  and  the  judicial 
oath  on  the  other,  preferred  to  perjure  themselves  on 
the  side  of  their  friends.  The  military  was  called  out, 
and  patrolled  the  country.  Bodies  of  volunteers  were 
formed  by  the  resident  gentry.  Many  of  the  Whiteboys 
were  killed  in  hot  blood ;  others  were  court-martialled 
and  hung ;  some  of  their  reputed  leaders  were  tried 
and  executed.  But  though  order  was- by  these  means  in 
some  sort  restored,  the  Whiteboys  continued  to  infest 
Munster  for  many  years. 

While  the  peasantry  of  the  south  were  despairingly 
appealing  to  the  law  of  force,  the  peasantry  of  the  north 
and  the  working  classes  in  the  manufacturing  towns  had 
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resorted  to  the  same  expedient.  The  public  highways 
In  Ireland  were  reparable  by  the  householders.  Every 
man  was  bound  to  give  six  days1  labour  in  the  year,  and 
whoever  had  a  horse  was  bound  to  give  six  days'  use 
of  the  horse  as  well.  There  had  long  been  complaint 
that  the  poor  only  had  been  compelled  to  work,  and 
the  rich  were  exempted  even  from  giving  payment  in 
place  of  manual  labour.  Not  only  was  the  work  en- 
forced upon  the  highways,  but  also  upon  private  roads, 
while  the  grand  juries  exacted  the  cess  from  the 
farmers  only.  In  1763  a  general  refusal  to  work  was 
followed  by  a  rising  and  a  demand  for  a  redress  of  all 
•grievances  against  waywardens,  tithe- proctors,  and 
landlords.  Green  boughs  of  oak  were  worn  in  the  hats 
of  the  rioters,  who  went  by  the  name  of  "  Oakboys." 

These  disturbances  were  hardly  put  down  by  the 
military  when  the  troops  were  again  called  out  to  sup- 
press the  rising  of  the  "  Hearts-of-steel  boys,"  which 
was  a  comparatively  local  disturbance  arising  from  the 
refusal  of  Lord  Donegal,  Mr.  Upton,  and  other  large 
absentee  proprietors,  to  re-let  farms  when  the  leases  had 
expired  except  upon  the  terms  of  the  payment  of  a 
somewhat  decreased  rent  and  a  heavy  fine.  The 
farmers,  though  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  old  rents, 
had  not  the  capital  to  pay  the  fine,  and  were  evicted  in 
favour  of  wealthy  undertakers,  who,  having  paid  the 
fine  and  taken  the  land  as  a  speculation,  doubled  all 
the  rents  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  reserved. 
The  avarice  of  the  landlords,  who  were  only  careful 
to  raise  large  lump-sums  of  money  to  spend  out  of 
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the  country  on  their  own  indulgences,  had  driven  the 
Protestant  farmers  into  a  league  against  "  landlordism/' 
with  the  result  that  they  were  compelled  to  throw  up 
their  farms.  The  farms  were  taken  by  Roman  Catholics, 
who  were  only  too  ready  to  get  back  upon  the  land  at 
any  price ;  and  the  sturdy  yeoman,  who  had  been  cast 
upon  the  world,  took  refuge  in  the  New  England  colonies. 
Royal  commissions  were  issued  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  disturbances  both  of  the  Oakboys,  the 
Hearts-of-steel  boys,  and  the  Whiteboys ;  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  results  which  followed  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  party  feeling  and  class  interests 
has  always  been  the  first  consideration  in  Ireland.  No 
help  was  forthcoming  for  the  Steelboys,  whose  grievances 
were  against  their  landlords.  There  was  no  hope  for  them 
but  in  emigration.  Lord  Donegal  was,  however,  sub- 
sequently made  a  marquis,  and  Mr.  Upton  a  viscount. 
In  the  case  of  the  Protestant  Oakboys,  the  old  Act 
relating  to  highways  was  repealed,  and  provision  was 
made  for  the  future  repair  of  roads  by  a  rate  levied  on 
rich  and  poor  alike  in  every  barony.*  In  the  case 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Whiteboys,  whose  grievances 
were  also  against  the  landlords,  not  only  was  no  step 
taken  to  prevent  excessive  enclosures,  or  to  strengthen 
and  enforce  the  Tillage  Acts ;  but  a  bill  was  passed 
which  made  it  felony  for  more  than  six  persons  to 
"  assemble  at  night  and  to  level  fences  and  dig  up 
pastures,  and  gave  damages  to  the  injured  parties,  to  be 
assessed  on  the  barony  in  which  the  offence  had  beeo 

•  5  Geo.  III.,  c.  14. 
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committed*  The  grievances  of  the  peasantry  and  the 
farmers  were  refused  a  hearing,  and  the  policy  of 
coercion  was  carried  out,  with  the  natural  result  that 
the  mischief  of  discontent  was  driven  in  upon  the 
system  to  grow  into  disaffection  and  rebellion.  The 
half-serious  sneer  of  Lord  Chesterfield  was  sadly  too 
near  the  truth  :  that  "  if  the  military  force  had  killed 
half  as  many  landlords  as  it  had  Whiteboys,  it  would 
have  contributed  more  effectually  to  restore  quiet." 
"  For,"  he  adds,  "  the  poor  people  in  Ireland  are  worse 
used  than  negroes  by  their  masters,  and  deputies  of 
deputies  of  deputies." 

*  5  Geo.  III.,  c.  8. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  CORRUPTION.     A.D.    1767-1775. 

The  Government  had  bought  the  venal  portion  of  the 
Patriot  party,  but  the  residue,  led  by  Lucas,  and  Pery 
the  member  for  Limerick,  who  had  now  found  a  power- 
ful ally  in  young  Henry  Flood,  continued  their  assaults 
on  the  pension-list.  The  annual  charge  of  this  scandal 
in  1763  was  no  less  than  ,£72,000;  while  the  private 
revenue  of  the  Crown,  on  which  alone  it  could  with 
decency  be  charged,  was  but  £30,000.  One  of  the  latest 
jobs  was  a  pension  of  £1000  a  year  in  the  name  of 
George  Charles  to  M.  de  Verois,  the  Sardinian  am- 
bassador, for  having  negotiated  the  peace  of  Paris. 
Besides  this  £72,000,  the  number  of  regiments  had 
been  raised  from  thirty-two  to  forty-two  without  adding 
to  the  number  of  men,  with  the  sole  object  of  increasing 
the  Court  patronage  by  means  of  the  Gazette;  and  this 
had  entailed  the  expenditure  of  an  additional  £75,000 
per  annum  in  the  pay  of  general  officers  alone. 

The  imports  and  exports  were  taxed  as  heavily  as 
they  would  bear.  The  revenue  was  annually  falling 
short  of  the  expenditure.      The    national    debt,  after 
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having  been  liquidated  in  1754,  had  rapidly  grown  up 
again  in  consequence  of  the  cost  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and,  taking  the  annual  deficits  into  account,  was 
calculated  in  1765  to  amount  to  about  ;£  1,000,000. 

After  repeated  motions  relating  to  the  pension  list, 
which  were  defeated  by  considerable  majorities,  and 
after  the  rejection  of  a  bill  "  to  prevent  the  buying  and 
selling  of  offices  which  concern  the  administration  of 
justice,  or  of  the  collecting  of  his  majesty's  revenue/' 
the  Patriots  felt  that  the  self-interested  Court  party  were 
too  strong  for  them  on  this  point,  and  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  obtaining  an  instalment  of  Parliamentary  reform. 

There  was  no  limit  to  the  existence  of  an  Irish 
Parliament  but  the  demise  of  the  Crown  or  a  dissolution. 
That  which  had  been  elected  at  the  commencement  of 
George  II.'s  reign  expired  only  with  his  death,  having 
sat  for  no  less  than  thirty-three  years.  The  duration 
of  the  English  Parliament  was  limited  by  the  Septennial 
Act  ;  and  the  question  which  was  now  beginning  to 
excite  general  interest,  and  which  had  drawn  the  pledges 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  candidates  at  the 
last  general  election,  was  that  of  a  Septennial  Act  for 
Ireland. 

The  Government,  now  that  it  held  in  its  pay  the  leaders 
of  the  Commons,  whose  united  dependants  could  at  any 
time  insure  a  majority  of  the  House,  was  beginning  to 
find  that  the  monopoly  of  votes  which  they  had  secured 
was  anything  but  a  satisfactory  purchase.  The  rapacity 
of  the  placemen  was  insatiable,  and  if  they  did  not 
obtain  all  their  desires,  they  did  not  scruple  to  revenge 
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themselves  by  going  into  the  Opposition  lobby.  The 
wire-pullers  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Boyle  and  Pon- 
sonby  oligarchy,  who  monopolized  the  office  of  lord 
justice,  were  in  the  habit  of  bargaining  with  each  new 
lord-lieutenant  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  they  would 
*'  undertake  "  to  *  carry  on  the  king's  business."  For  as 
all  the  loaves  and  fishes,  places,  pensions,  and  prefer- 
ments, passed  through  their  hands,  they  could  command 
an  enormous  majority,  and  had  it  in  their  power  to 
bring  matters  to  a  dead  lock.  If  the  lord-lieutenant 
was  refractory,  they  joined  with  the  Opposition  and 
withheld  the  supplies,  with  their  band  of  mercenaries 
behind  them.  If  the  lord-lieutenant  was  compliant,  the 
Opposition  were  left  in  a  minority,  and  the  Government 
measures  carried. 

Lord  Chatham's  Government,  hoping  to  break  up 
the  junto  which  had  been  unwittingly  created,  sent  over 
Lord  Townshend  in  1767  as  lord-lieutenant  to  reduce 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  to  obedience.  It  was 
determined  that  thenceforward  the  lord-lieutenant  should 
reside  permanently  in  Ireland,  the  consequence  of  which 
necessarily  was  that  all  the  patronage  would  be  conferred 
directly  from  the  viceroy  in  each  case,  instead  of  passing 
through  the  hands  of  the  lords-justices  who  had  ab- 
sorbed it  in  his  absence.  To  strengthen  himself  against 
the  "undertakers,"  and  to  strike  at  their  monopoly  of 
the  constituencies,  he  encouraged  the  Patriots  to  bring  in 
a  Septennial  Bill.  Three  times  under  Lord  Hertford's 
lieutenant-governorship  had  the  Patriots,  with  the  support 
of  many  members  who  dreaded  the  measure  from  the 
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bottom  of  their  hearts,  but  who  reckoned  on  the  British 
Cabinet  rejecting  it,  sent  over  the  heads  of  a  Septennial 
Bill  to  England ;  and  it  had  never  as  yet  come  back  to 
Dublin.  Now,  for  a  fourth  time,  a  bill  was  transmitted 
in  the  usual  way;  and  this  time  the  English  Cabinet 
returned  it,  only  changing  the  limit  from  seven  to  eight 
years.  The  Government  were  extremely  anxious  to  pass 
a  Bill  for  the  increase  of  the  army,  nominally  on  the 
ground  of  the  necessity  for  a  larger  force  wherewith  to 
suppress  the  Whiteboys,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  means  wherewith  to  coerce  the  American 
colonies.  The  return  of  the  bill  was  a  bribe  to  purchase 
the  neutrality  of  the  Opposition,  and  to  hinder  the  aris- 
tocratic junto  from  putting  pressure  on  the  Government 
The  sham  Patriots,  in  the  pay  of  the  junto,  were  greatly 
disconcerted  at  the  return  of  the  bill,  which  reduced 
their  occupancy  of  a  seat  from  an  indefinite  period  to 
one  of  eight  years.  They  had  voted  for  it  under  the 
belief  that  the  Cabinet  would  be  certain  to  « cushion  " 
it  The  interference  of  the  English  Privy  Council  was  a 
sore  point,  which  had  already  wrecked  a  bill  for  making 
the  appointment  of  the  judges  perpetual  during  good 
behaviour  instead  of  depending  on  the  caprice  of  the 
sovereign ;  and  they  still  hoped  that,  as  the  limit  had 
been  so  materially  altered,  the  House  of  Commons 
might  after  all  reject  the  measure.  But  the  Irish  people 
were  too  delighted  to  get  the  bill  back  at  any  price* 
either  for  Patriots  to  raise  a  point  of  privilege,  or  pseudo- 
patriots,  who  hated  reform,  to  venture  to  reject  it  The 
bill  accordingly  passed  into  law  amidst  the  greatest 
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popular  exultation  and  rejoicing,  and  the  Parliament 
was  dissolved* 

Popular  as  the  passing  of  the  Octennial  Act  made 
Townshend  for  the  time,  the  struggle  between  him  and 
the  Commons  was  yet  to  come.  The  great  Irish  families, 
who  held  one-sixth  of  the  seats  in  their  grasp,  and  who 
hired  upwards  of  one-third  more  by  the  distribution  of 
Government  favours,  were  furious  at  having  their  patron- 
age taken  from  them.  The  Army  Bill  had  been  duly 
passed ;  the  Patriots  relapsed  into  opposition  ;  the  out- 
manoeuvred aristocratic  faction  threw  themselves  again 
into  their  arms.  The  viceroy  was  again  at  fault,  and  in 
order  to  overcome  the  coalition  was  compelled  to  enter 
upon  a  course  of  wholesale  bribery. 

One  of  the  great  issues  between  the  Government  and 
the  Irish  Parliament  was  the  question  of  the  right  to 
initiate  a  Money  Bill.  The  Commons  contended  that, 
Poynings'  Law  or  no  Poynings*  Law,  the  representatives 
of  the  people  could  alone  hold  the  purse-strings,  and 
that  the  originating  or  alteration  of  a  Money  Bill  by 
either  the  English  or  the  Irish  Privy  Council,  was  a 
gross  breach  of  privilege,  and  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. An  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  House  the 
amount  of  the  vote  was  made  by  Lord  Sydney  in  1692,. 
which  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  one  of  the  Money  Bills, 
and  the  passing  of  the  other  with  an  accompanying 
resolution,  that  it  was  not  to  form  a  precedent  for  the 
future.  Prior  to  the  first  sitting  of  the  first  Octennial 
Parliament  in  1769,  Townshend  had  moved  heaven  and 

*  7  Geo.  11  c  3. 
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earth  to  influence  the  election.  Sixteen  months  had 
been  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  and  the  reassembling  of  the  new  Parliament,  and 
large  sums  had  in  the  meantime  been  expended  to 
strengthen  the  Court  influence.  When  Parliament  met 
a  Money  Bill  originated  by  the  Privy  Council  was  in- 
troduced, and  after  a  stormy  debate  was  rejected  on  the 
second  reading.  In  order,  however,  to  show  that  their 
conduct  was  not  factious,  the  Commons  brought  in  a 
bill  of  their  own,  and  granted  the  supplies.  Towns- 
hend  accepted  the  supplies,  and  chafing  under  his  defeat 
made  an  angry  protest,  which  the  Commons  refused  to 
record  on  their  journals.  Then,  after  some  sharp  skir- 
mishes with  the  Patriots,  he  prorogued  the  Parliament — 
a  course  which  elicited  a  storm  of  invective  both  from 
pamphlets  and  the  press. 

The  conduct  of  the  lord-lieutenant  was  called  in 
question  in  the  English  Parliament,  and  an  attack  was 
made  on  Lord  North's  government,  which  however 
was  defeated.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  defection  from  the  popular  party  of 
Pery,  Tyrone,  Loftus,  and  other  Patriots,  who  now 
yielded  to  his  allurements,  and  by  the  doubly  securing 
with  fresh  pensions  of  such  waiters  on  events  as  Hely 
Hutchinson  and  Tisdale,  Townshend,  after  a  lapse  of 
eighteen  months,  again  met  Parliament.  The  first  Lord 
Shannon  was  dead,  but  his  son  reigned  in  his  room  : 
the  viceroy  took  the  bold  step  of  dismissing  him,  Pon* 
sonby,  and  five  others,  from  the  Privy  Council  and  from 
their  offices,  for  breaking  their  compact  to  support  the 

2  c 
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Crown,  and  intimated  to  all  other  office-holders  that 
they  held  their  places  only  during  good  behaviour.  He 
had  appointed  four  additional  commissioners  of  inland 
revenue,  all  of  whom  had  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
By  free  use  of  the  old  shameful  process  of  pension- 
giving,  to  the  amount  of  £25,000  a  year,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  places  and  appointments  in  the  Church,  the 
army,  and  the  law;  by  the  granting  of  seven  new 
peerages,  and  by  the  skilful  social  bribery  of  banquets, 
fancy  balls,  and  masquerades,  at  the  Castle,  he  had  now 
secured  a  working  majority. 

All  went  smoothly  for  a  time,  and  the  opposition 
was  helpless,  till  at  length  the  old  bone  of  contention, 
the  origin  of  the  Money  Bills,  was  too  much  even 
for  his  newly  purchased  allies ;  and  when  supply  was 
asked  for  in  the  obnoxious  form,  on  the  motion  of 
Flood  the  bill  was  rejected  without  a  division,  and  the 
necessary  sum  voted  in  a  new  bill  originating  in  the 
Commons.  Flood  attacked  the  transparent  job  of  the 
new  commissionerships  ;  the  venal  crew  of  placemen 
again  deserted  their  patron,  and  the  Government  was 
beaten  by  the  casting-vote  of  Pery  the  new  speaker,  now 
doubly  a  deserter.  Matters  were  going  hard  with  the 
viceroy,  notwithstanding  all  his  labour.  When  in  the 
midst  of  his  difficulties,  overtures  came  from  Lord 
Shannon,  whom  he  had  so  recently  dismissed :  and  so, 
swallowing  his  pride,  he  surrendered  to  the  inevitable, 
and  having  made  an  alliance  with  the  great  wirepuller, 
whose  influence  he  had  intended  to  break,  he  foiled  the 
Opposition,  and  carried  on  to  the  end  of  the  session  with 
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flying  colours.  But  Townshend  was  sick  of  Ireland. 
He  had  come  over  to  purge  the  Augean  stable,  and  he 
had  rendered  it  ten  times  worse.  He  had  started  on 
a  mission  to  break  the  oligarchy,  and  he  had  ended  in 
hauling  down  his  colours  to  the  greatest  malefactor  of 
them  all.  In  1772  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Harcourt,  who  was  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Blacquiere  as  chief  secretary.  Shannon  made  h'is  bar- 
gains with  the  new  viceroy,  and  the  usual  shower  of 
peerages,  pensions,  and  places  followed.  But  the 
keystone  was  put  to  the  arch  of  corruption  when  Henry 
Flood,  the  steadfast,  the  unapproachable  champion  of  the 
popular  party,  the  rejecter  of  money  bills,  the  advocate 
of  septennial  bills,  of  free-trade,  and  independence, 
agreed  to  support  the  king's  Government,  and  accepted 
a  vice-treasurership,  a  sinecure  of  ^"3500  per  annum. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  COLONY.      A.D.  1775-1779- 

England  had  done  her  best  to  ruin  her  Protestant 
colony  in  Ireland.  She  had  starved  its  manufactures, 
destroyed  its  trade,  made  a  farce  of  its  legislature, 
billeted  all  her  disreputable  dependants  upon  its  re- 
venues; and  in  order  to  maintain  her  grasp,  she  had 
shamefully  plundered  it  and  spent  the  money  in  cor- 
rupting the  guardians  of  its  interests. 

She  had,  besides  the  colony  in  Ireland,  a  colony 
planted  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  North  American 
continent  which  had  come  into  existence  principally 
through  the  misconduct  of  the  mother  country.  New 
England  was  the  outcome  of  the  bigotry  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  was  peopled  by  Puritan  and  Quaker 
emigrants,  who  had  fled  from  persecution.  The  flow  of 
emigration  had  been  largely  fed  from  Ulster.  From 
the  Restoration  onward  in  an  intermittent  stream, 
thousands  of  Presbyterian  families  had  been  driven  by 
the  bishops  from  the  Irish  colony  to  the  colony  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  more  recently  the  numbers  had 
been  augmented  by  the  farmers  who  had  been  evicted 
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by  their  greedy  absentee  landlords.  Notwithstanding 
bygones,  the  North  American  colonists  were  loyal 
subjects  of  King  George,  and  had  rendered  material 
assistance  in  the  reduction  of  the  neighbouring  French 
colony  of  the  Canadas  in  the  late  war.  That  war  had 
rolled  up  the  English  national  debt  to  the  figure  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and  George  Grenville  and 
Charles  Townshend  had  not  unreasonably  expected  that 
the  colonies,  in  whose  defence  a  large  part  of  the  ex- 
penditure had  been  incurred,  should  contribute  towards 
the  payment  of  the  interest.  Had  they  asked  them  to 
make  a  grant  for  the  purpose  they  would  have  cheerfully 
complied,  but  the  pride,  prejudice,  prestige,  and  what 
not,  of  Great  Britain  required  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  principle  that  the  mother  country  had  the  right  to 
lay  her  taxes  on  her  colonies,  without  consulting  them 
or  their  representatives  ;  and  the  quarrel  thus  begun  in 
1764  culminated  in  1775  in  an  appeal  to  arms. 

The  English  colony  in  Ireland  were  watching  the 
issue  with  intense  interest.  Their  position  was  in  many 
respects  similar  to  that  of  the  Americans;  only  their 
case  was  far  harder.  Close  under  the  elbow  of  England, 
their  chances  of  successful  resistance  were  slender,  for 
England  could  pour  in  troops  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
blockade  their  harbours  with  her  fleet  But  as  events 
moved  on  the  scene  began  to  shift  The  Americans, 
beaten  at  first  as  had  been  expected,  carried  on  a  Fabian 
war,  and  then  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  took  place  at 
Saratoga.  France,  "who  was  burning  to  revenge  herself 
for  the  loss  of  her  colonies,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
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revolted  Americans,  and  declared  war  against  England- 
Spain  soon  after  joined  the  league,  and  every  ship  and 
man  which  England  could  spare  was  doubly  wanted 
in  this  formidable  struggle. 

It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  English  statesmen 
that  the  English  colony  in  Ireland  could  be  dangerous, 
Up  to  the  last  moment  their  interests  were  sacrificed  to 
those  of  the  stronger  island.  Upon  the  pretence  of  over- 
awing the  Whiteboys,  the  armyhadbeen  raised  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  thousand  men ;  but  the  extra  three  thousand  had 
never  been  employed  in  Ireland.  The  troops  quartered 
there,  numbered  on  paper  twelve  thousand  men,  but  of 
these  over  four  thousand  had  been  drafted  off  to  America, 
and  the  actual  strength  of  the  depleted  regiments  which 
remained  was  but  three  thousand  men  in  all  The 
army  serving  against  the  colonists  was  to  be  victualled 
from  Ireland,  and  in  order  that  the  Government  should 
be  able  to  buy  salted  meat  cheap,  the  Irish  farmers  were 
deliberately  excluded  from  any  other  market  by  the 
laying  of  an  embargo  upon  the  export  of  provisions 
from  all  the  Irish  ports.  The  consequence  of  the  em- 
bargo was  that  wide-spread  ruin  fell  upon  the  farmers, 
and  that  the  trade  in  cured  beef  was  transferred  to  other* 
countries.  The  American  war  had  put  a  stop  to  the 
declining  linen  trade  between  Ireland  and  the  colonies, 
and  this  brought  disaster  upon  the  operatives  of  the 
north.  England  had  broken  her  engagements,  even  in 
respect  to  the  linen  trade.  For  when  she  destroyed  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  she  promised  that  the 
manufacture  of  hemp  and  flax  should  be  encouraged 
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and  protected;  and  yet  she  had  done  her  best  to 
cripple  it  by  giving  bounties  to  her  own  linen  manu- 
facturers and  levying  duties  on  imported  Irish  sail-cloth, 
which  had  simply  had  the  effect  of  driving  the  trade 
elsewhere.  The  artisans  in  the  towns  and  the  labourers 
in  the  country  were  alike  starving  and  supported  on 
charity.  Rents  were  unpaid,  and  land  offered  at  four- 
teen years'  purchase  found  no  buyers.  The  revenue 
dwindled.  The  exchequer  was  empty.  The  projected 
loans  were  not  responded  to.  The  pension-list,  which  ex- 
ceeded the  whole  charge  of  the  civil  establishments,  had 
doubled  in  twenty  years  and  now  stood  at  £90,000.  The 
coast  was  wholly  unprotected.  Paul  Jones  was  swooping 
down  upon  the  Irish  harbours,  pillaging,  sinking,  and 
cutting  out  vessels*  The  fortifications  were  crumbling 
to  pieces.  The  channel  was  swarming  with  swift  French 
and  American  privateers,  which  captured  merchantmen 
and  plundered  the  mail  vessels  with  impunity. 

Amidst  all  this  misery  and  insolvency  the  fortunes 
of  the  American  rebels  were  eagerly  watched ;  and 
freedom  of  trade,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  deplorable 
state  into  which  Ireland  had  sunk,  was  beginning  to 
take  shape  as  a  popular  demand.  At  the  general  elec- 
tion in  1775,  the  Government  had  striven  hard  to  extend 
its  influence.  Five  viscounts  were  advanced  to  earldoms, 
seven  barons  to  viscounties,  and  no  less  than  eighteen 
new  barons  were  made  in  one  day,  who  promised  to 
support  the  Government  in  the  Upper  House,  and  to 
secure  pliant  voters  in  the  seats  which  they  vacated. 
But  the  importunity  of  public  opinion  was  becoming  too 
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strong  to  be  resisted.  The  excitement  of  the  people 
grew  day  by  day  more  formidable.  The  cry  out  of 
doors  was  emphasized  in  Parliament  by  the  purified 
Patriot  party,  now  led,  since  Flood's  defection,  by  the 
unsullied  Henry  Grattan. 

The  war  was  carried  into  England ;  and  Lord 
Nugent  and  Edmund  Burke,  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  moved  that  a  committee  of  the  whole  House 
should  consider  the  trade  of  Ireland.  Five  resolutions 
in  favour  of  allowing  certain  relaxations  were  carried, 
but  when  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  give  them  effect,  so 
great  was  the  clamour  of  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Manchester, 
and  Bristol,  that  nothing  remained  of  it  but  the  removal 
of  the  embargo,  and  permission  to  export  to  Africa  and 
the  West  Indies  all  home  products  except  wool,  woollen 
and  cotton  goods,  hats,  glass,  hops,  gunpowder,  and 
coals !  *  Lord  North,  however,  was  alarmed  at  the  rising 
storm.  He  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  counterpoise  to  the  mutinous  Protest- 
ants, and  endeavoured  to  draw  the  people  off  the  scent 
by  promoting  in  the  Irish  Parliament  some  bills  for 
Roman  Catholic  relief.  In  1764,  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  enable  Roman  Catholics  to  advance  money  on  a 
mortgage  of  freeholds  had  been  summarily  rejected;  and 
in  1771 1  the  magnificent  concession  was  made  to  them 
of  permission  to  hold  long  leases  of  fifty  acres  of  bog  for 
reclamation  provided  it  was  not  within  a  mile  of  any 
city  or  town.    And  now,  in  1778,$  a  more  substantial  act 

•  English  Statutes,  18  Geo.  III.,  c.  55.         t  n,  ia  Geo.  III.,  c.  21. 

J  17,  18  Geo.  III.,  c.  49. 
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of  justice  was  carried  through :  Roman  Catholics,  on 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  were  to  be  allowed  to  hold 
a  lease  of  999  years.  The  lands  which  were  still  in 
their  possession  were  made  descendible,  divisible,  and 
alienable,  like  those  of  other  subjects :  and  Protestant 
heirs  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  given  them  by  the 
statute  of  Anne  to  plunder  and  defy  their  recusant 
fathers. 

But  Ireland  had  now  many  friends  in  the  English 
Parliament  who  would  not  let  the  trade  question  rest: 
especially  the  Irish  absentees,  who  owing  to  the  miser- 
able state  of  the  country  had  received  no  rent  for  two 
years.  In  1779,  Lord  Shelburne,  in  the  Lords,  moved 
an  address  to  the  king  upon  the  state  of  Ireland.  In 
the  Commons  various  efforts  were  made  to  open  to 
Ireland  the  colonial  trade,  and  to  enable  her  to  export 
her  manufactures.  Lord  Newhaven  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  repeal  of  a  clause  in  the  Navigation  Act 
which  prohibited  the  importation  of  sugar  into  Ireland 
unless  it  came  first  through  England.  Again  the  clamour 
of  the  English  manufacturers  prevailed.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  rouse  an  anti-Irish  feeling  in  the  country. 
The  table  of  the  House  was  crowded  with  petitions  ;  and 
Lord  North,  who  at  one  time  had  looked  with  favour 
upon  the  proposed  measure,  set  his  face  against  it,  and 
it  was  lost  by  sixty-four  to  fifty-eight. 

Angry  and  desponding,  the  Irish  now  bound  them- 
selves to  retaliate  upon  England  by  consuming  no  English 
goods  which  could  be  produced  in  Ireland  ;  and  so 
earnestly  and  faithfully  was  the  resolution  kept  that 
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the  trade  of  the  English  merchants  was  materially 
diminished.  How  long  England  would  have  scouted 
the  Irish  claims  it  is  impossible  to  surmise.  But  now 
that  she  was  harassed  with  a  ruinous  war.  and  was 
unable  to  maintain  her  ascendency  by  force,  and  was 
even  threatened  herself  with  invasion,  Ireland  suddenly 
found  herself  in  a  position  to  assert  herself*  When  the 
Government  had  drained  her  of  troops,  and  she  was 
left  defenceless  and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Paul 
Jones  and  his  friends,  a  proposal  had  been  made  to 
raise  a  national  militia,  Protestants  only  to  be  enrolled. 
An  Act  was  passed  to  empower  the  Government  to  carry 
out  the  plan ;  *  but  the  attempt  came  to  nothing  by 
reason  of  the  bankrupt  condition  of  the  Irish  treasury. 
The  peers,  the  country  gentlemen,  and  the  trade-guilds 
in  self-defence  then  set  about  raising  bodies  of  volunteers 
for  the  protection  of  the  coast  The  call  to  arms  was 
cheerfully  responded  to ;  corps  after  corps  was  raised ; 
the  local  magnates  vieing  with  each  other  (often  with  a 
fatal  recklessness  of  expense,  which  made  itself  felt  after- 
wards), in  the  completeness  and  efficiency  of  the  equip- 
ments. Forty-two  thousand  men  were  enrolled  in  a  few 
months'  time.  The  Government  began  to  look  upon 
them  with  suspicion,  but  dared  not  refuse  the  application 
for  a  distribution  of  arms,  and  sixteen  thousand  stand 
were  delivered  to  them  from  the  Government  stores* 
The  great  questions  which  were  stirring  the  hearts  of 
every  citizen  were  earnestly  discussed  by  the  volunteers. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  arguments  of  men 

*  17, 18  Geo.  III.,  c.  13.  J 
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with  arms  in  their  hands  have  weight ;  and  the  movement 
which  began  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  country  from 
foreign  invasion,  rapidly  developed  into  an  engine  for 
the  resisting  of  English  usurpation* 

At  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  October  12, 
1779,  Grattan  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  the  address, 
that  "  it  was  by  free  export  and  import  only  that  the 
nation  was  to  be  saved  from  impending  ruin."  Hussey 
Burgh  suggested  that  the  words  "an  opening  of  the 
ports  "  should  be  substituted  ;  when  Flood,  who  for  five 
years  had  sat  tongue-tied  on  the  Government  benches, 
and  who  had  grown  jealous  of  the  position  of  champion 
of  the  rights  of  the  nation  which  Grattan  had  achieved, 
broke  away  from  the  silken  chains  of  Court  favour,  and 
proposed  that  "  free  trade  "  should  be  the  crucial  words 
of  the  amendment  Grattan  accepted  the  alteration, 
and  the  amendment  was  carried  with  but  one  dissen- 
tient voice.  Next  day,  when  the  speaker  and  the  whole 
House  of  Commons  marched  in  procession  to  present 
the  amended  address  at  the  Castle,  the  streets  were 
lined  with  the  Dublin  volunteers,  drawn  up  in  arms 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

The  popular  excitement  was  now  tremendous.  The 
volunteers  were  reviewed  on  King  William's  birthday  on 
College  Green,  and  two  field-pieces  were  drawn  up  in 
front  of  his  statue,  ticketed  "  Free  trade  or  this."  The 
Dublin  mob  wrecked  the  house  of  the  attorney-general 
Scott,  one  of  Townshend's  purchased  Patriots,  who  was 
known  to  be  hostile  to  the  volunteer  movement  The 
House    of    Commons    itself    was    invaded,    and    the 
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members  made  to  swear  to  vote  for  "  free  trade "  or 
"a  short  Money  Bill."  The  speaker's  carriage  was 
stopped,  and  the  same  oath  tendered  to  him.  When 
the  viceroy,  on  the  24th,  asked  for  the  usual  vote  of 
supplies  for  two  years,  the  Government  was  abandoned 
by  its  chief  supporters.  The  House,  amidst  the  greatest 
excitement,  voted  a  six  months'  Money  Bill  by  138  to 
100.  "Talk  not  to  me  of  peace,"  shouted  Hussey  Burgh 
when  denouncing  the  restrictive  English  statutes :  4i  it 
is  smothered  war.  England  has  sown  her  laws  like 
dragon's  teeth,  and  they  have  sprung  up  in  armed 
men." 

Lord  Buckinghamshire,  who  was  now  lord-lieutenant, 
wrote  over  to  the  ministry  that  the  repeal  of  the  trade 
restrictions  must  be  immediate  and  complete.  Lord 
Shelburne  in  the  Lords,  and  Lord  Upper  Ossory,  sup- 
ported by  Edmund  Burke,  in  the  Commons,  moved  a 
vote  of  censure  on  the  Government  for  not  granting  to 
Ireland  what,  now  that  ft  was  too  late,  they  had  offered 
to  America.  Lord  North  yielded  and  brought  in  three 
bills  of  repeal,  the  substance  of  which  was  to  allow  Ire- 
land the  free  export  of  her  wool,  woollens,  wool  flocks, 
and  glass,  and  the  free  importation  of  foreign  hops.  To 
remove  the  prohibition  against  the  carrying  of  gold  and 
silver  coin  from  England  into  Ireland,  and  to  permit  her 
to  trade  directly  with  the  "Levant  seas"  and  the  English 
colonies  upon  the  same  terms  as  Great  Britain.  These 
bills  *  were  rapidly  passed  through  both  Houses,  and 

*  English  Statutes,  20  Geo.  III.,  cc.  6,  10,  18. 
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copies  were  forwarded  to  the  viceroy.  The  concession 
was  received  by  the  Irish  with  the  most  extravagant 
gratitude.  Dublin  was  illuminated,  bonfires  blazed,  and 
the  guns  of  both  the  garrison  and  the  volunteers  rivalled 
each  other  in  firing  feux-de-joie. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  CONCESSION  OF  HOME  RULE.     A.D,  1780-1782. 

Though  many  of  the  Patriot  party  were  inclined  to 
rest  and  be  thankful,  it  was  not  long  before  Grattan 
began  to  follow  up  his  victory.  What  one  English 
Parliament  had  conceded  another  might  take  back 
again ;  it  was  necessary  to  go  a  step  further  to  obtain 
security.  The  legislative  independence  of  Ireland  had 
been  the  great  goal  at  which  earnest  Irishmen  had 
aimed  from  the  time  of  Molyneux  onwards.  The  early 
questionings  of  Poynings'  Law  had  been  met  by  the 
declaratory  Act  of  George  I. ;  *  and  from  the  days  of 
Lucas's  arguments  in  the  Freematis  Journal,  the  principal 
efforts  of  the  Opposition  had  been  directed  at  some  of 
the  minor  and  more  pressing  evils.  Now  that  the  way 
was  clear,  and  argument  was  backed  up  by  upwards  of 
one  hundred  thousand  disciplined  troops  with  two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  the  great  issue  again  came 
to  the  front 

In  April,  1780,  Grattan  moved  that  *  the  king  with 
the    consent  of  the   Lords  and   Commons  of  Ireland, 

*  English  Statutes,  6  Geo.  I.,  c.  5. 
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are  the  only  power  competent  to  enact  laws  to  bind 
Ireland,"  and  that  "Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  in- 
separably united  under  one  sovereign."  But  both  the 
Government  and  the  Opposition  were  afraid  of  testing 
their  strength,  and  the  motion  was  eventually  with- 
drawn. The  House,  in  its  first  enthusiasm  upon  the 
repeal  of  the  restrictive  Acts,  granted  the  supplies  for 
the  next  eighteen  months,  and  authorized  the  lord- 
lieutenant  to  raise  a  loan  of  £260,000.  Thereupon  the 
English  ministry,  presuming  on  their  majority  in  the 
Irish  Commons,  went  out  of  their  way  to  rouse  their  sus- 
ceptibilities by  deliberately  altering,  to  a  most  material 
extent,  two  Irish  bills  which  had  been  transmitted  in  the 
usual  way.  They  sought  to  make  the  triennial  Mutiny 
Bill  one  of  perpetual  duration  ;  and  a  clause  was  struck 
out  of  the  Supply  Bill  which  had  beeij  inserted  in  order 
to  prevent  the  English  sugar  manufacturers  from  under- 
selling the  Irish  manufacturers,  by  giving  the  latter  the 
same  bounties  as  the  former  enjoyed  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayer.  The  Mutiny  Bill  was  extremely  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Irish.  The  mayor  of  Clonmell  refused  to 
find  billets  for  a  party  of  troops  passing  through  the 
town,  though  the  inhabitants,  to  show  there  was  no  hos- 
tility to  the  soldiers  personally,  entertained  them  all  as 
guests.  Still  the  Government  were  determined  to  force 
it  on  the  country,  contrary  even  to  the  opinion  of  the 
lord-lieutenant  The  popular  excitement  grew  apace: 
crowds  of  petitions  were  presented  against  the  altera- 
tions in  the  bills ;  the  merchants'  volunteer  corps  held 
a  threatening  meeting  at  Dublin ;   and  Fox  attacked 
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the  Government  in  the  English  House  of  Commons. 
But  Lord  North  was  obstinate.  The  Castle  party  in  the 
Irish  Commons  was  unbroken ;  and  the  bill  passed  by 
114  to  62.*  In  October  of  the  following  year,  when 
Lord  Carlisle,  the  new  viceroy,  met  Parliament,  the 
condition  of  the  national  debt,  swollen  by  the  annual 
deficits,  and  now  amounting  to  over  two  millions  and  a 
half,  was  exposed  by  Grattan ;  and  the  attack  on 
Poynings'  Act  was  renewed  by  Flood,  who,  after  his 
desertion  of  the  Government  on  the  free-trade  question, 
had  resigned  his  office  and  been  dismissed  from  the 
Privy  Council.  The  returned  prodigal  was,  however,  at 
first  but  coldly  received.  The  Patriots  refused  to  follow 
him,  and  the  Government  majority  stood  steadily  at  two 
to  one. 

The  volunteers  had  chosen  Lord  Charlemont  to  be 
their  commander.  Their  esprit  de  corps  had  been  kept 
up  by  frequent  reviews  in  various  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  feeling  strongly  that  the  corrupt  House  of  Commons 
in  no  sense  represented  the  opinion  of  the  colony,  deter- 
mined to  secure  the  full  expression  of  the  popular  wilL 
On  February  15,  1782,  at  the  instigation  of  Lord 
Charlemont  242  delegates,  representing  143  corps  in 
Ulster,  assembled  in  the  church  at  Dungannon,  and 
passed  thirteen  resolutions  in  favour  of  legislative  in- 
dependence ;  and  no  sooner  were  these  doings  known 
in  the  other  provinces  than  similar  meetings  were  held 
in  every  quarter  of  Ireland,  which  declared  the  adherence 
of  the  other  volunteer  regiments  to  the  resolutions  of 

Dungannon. 

*  19,  20  Geo.  III. ,  c.  16. 
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And  now  Lord  North's  administration  had  come  to 
the  end  of  its  tether.  Holland  had  joined  the  league 
against  England.  The  disastrous  news  had  arrived  that 
Cornwallis  and  his  army  had  been  compelled  to  lay 
down  their  arms  at  Yorktown,  Lord  North,  suffering 
defeat  or  virtual  defeat  in  division  after  division,  had  no 
other  course  open  to  him  but  to  resign.  The  king  in 
disgust  at  the  failure  of  his  most  cherished  designs,  had 
half  determined  to  retire  to  Hanover,  but  unhappily  had 
thought  better  of  it ;  and  a  Whig  ministry  had  come  in 
under  Lord  Rockingham,  with  Shelburne  and  Fox  as 
secretaries  of  State. 

The  expectations  of  the  Irish  were  high,  for  the  late 
Opposition  had  steadily  supported  their  interests ;  nor 
were  they  disappointed.  The  Duke  of  Portland  came 
over  to  supersede  Lord  Carlisle  with  a  message  of  hope 
and  promise.  When  he  met  Parliament,  Grattan  moved 
as  an  amendment  to  the  address  a  declaration  of  rights 
and  grievances,  which  was  unanimously  carried.  On 
May  17th,  Shelburne  in  the  Lords,  and  Fox  in  the 
Commons,  moved  resolutions  for  the  repeal  of  the 
6  Geo.  I.  No  opposition  was  offered  to  the  motion, 
and  a  bill  embodying  its  substance  was  introduced  and 
became  law  on  June  21,  1782.* 

The  English  Parliament  had  done  all  that  it  was 
in  its  power  to  do.  Poynings'  Act  was  an  Irish  Act 
passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  sitting  at  Drogheda.* 
The  repeal  of  this  statute  was  the  first  act  of  the 
emancipated  Houses.f    Thenceforth,  bills  were  brought 

*  English  Statutes,  22  Geo.  III.,  c  53.        t  21,  22  Geo.  III.,  c  47. 
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in,  read,  committed  and  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament 
without  the  interference  of  the  Privy  Council,  English  or 
Irish,  and  then  required  only  the  assent  of  the  king  to 
become  valid  statutes.  Other  Acts  followed  for  which 
Ireland  had  waited  in  vain.  A  national  bank  was  es- 
tablished.* The  appointments  of  the  judges  were,  as 
in  England,  to  be  during  good  behaviour,  instead  of 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.f  The  Mutiny  Act 
was  again  to  be  biennial.^  The  marriages  of  the  Pres- 
byterians were  to  be  valid  in  the  eye  of  the  law,§  and 
Ireland  was  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  ||  a  statute  which  England  had  extracted  from  the 
Crown  one  hundred  years  before. 

The  free  concession  made  on  the  part  of  England 
was  received  with  the  warmest  gratitude  by  the  Irish. 
The  Commons  promptly  voted  £100,000  for  the  raising 
of  twenty  thousand  seamen  for  the  British  navy,  and 
then  turned  to  pay  a  tribute  of  thanks  to  Grattan,  whose 
unflagging  courage,  high  endowments,  and  incorruptible 
honesty  had  so  materially  contributed  to  his  country's 
emancipation.  A  proposal  was  made  that  the  nation 
should  grant  him  the  sum  of  £100,000.  He  refused  to 
receive  it,  but  subsequently  was  persuaded  to  accept  half 
the  amount.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Patriots  who  re- 
ceived his  retainer  from  the  people  and  not  from  the 
Crown  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  never  betrayed 
his  client. 

*  21, 22  Geo.  III.,  c.  16.  f  21,  22  Geo.  III.,c.  50. 

%  21, 22  Geo.  III.,  c.  43.  §  21,  22  Geo.  III.,  c  25. 

1  21,  22  Geo.  III.,  c.  11. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

A.D.  1 782-1 784. 

Flood,  who  had  once  been  the  foremost  leader  of  the 
Patriot  party,  was  now  consumed  by  the  most  bitter 
animosity  against  the  man  who  had  taken  the  helm  when 
he  had  deserted  the  ship.  And  this  ungenerous  jealousy 
drove  him  to  take  up  a  more  advanced  line  than  Grattan, 
in  hopes  of  regaining  his  old  popularity.  What  the 
country  now  wanted  was  repose.  It  had  regained  its  con- 
stitution, and  had  shaken  off  the  trammels  which  fettered 
its  trade:  and  time  was  required  to  work  off  the  evil 
effects  of  the  old  system,  before  the  good  results  of  the 
new  order  of  things  could  be  secured.  Flood  was  heed- 
less of  this.  He  attempted  to  undermine  Grattan's 
influence  by  getting  up  an  agitation  for  "  simple  repeal ; " 
the  gist  of  which  was  an  express  renunciation  by  the 
British  Parliament  of  the  right  to  bind  Ireland  by  statute. 
After  being  twice  beaten  on  the  question  of  simple  repeal 
by  heavy  majorities,  he  made  an  attack  on  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  question  of  reducing  the  standing  army.  A 
collision  took  place  between  the  rival  orators,  in  which 
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Flood  received  a  terrible  lesson  from  Grattan's  scathing 
invective.  He  was  unable  im  any  of  his  efforts  to  obtain 
any  substantial  following  in  the  House,  and  Lord  Shel- 
burne  cut  the  ground  from  under  him  by  passing  "an 
Act  of  Renunciation,"  *  in  the  following  year,  "  for  the 
removing  of  doubts,"  which  declared  that  "  the  right 
claimed  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  be  bound  only  by 
laws  enacted  by  his  Majesty  and  the  Parliament  of  that 
kingdom,  and  to  have  all  actions  and  suits  at  law  and  in 
equity  instituted  in  that  kingdom,  decided  in  his  Majesty's 
courts  therein  finally,  and  without  appeal  from  thence, 
shall  be  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  established  and 
ascertained  for  ever,  and  shall  at  no  time  hereafter  be 
questioned  or  questionable." 

Foiled  on  the  question  of  simple  repeal,  Flood  took 
up  a  different  point,  which  had  much  more  substance  in 
it ;  the  reform  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  As  in 
England  so  in  Ireland  a  large  proportion  of  the  consti- 
tuencies were  rotten  boroughs.  The  House  consisted  of 
three  hundred  members.  The  thirty-two  counties  each 
returned  two  knights  of  the  shire;  seven  cities  each 
returned  two  citizens;  Dublin  University  had  two 
members;  and  one  hundred  and  ten  boroughs  Were 
represented  by  two  hundred  and  twenty  burgesses.  The 
bulk  of  the  boroughs  had  been  fabricated  by  the  House 
of  Stuart  Forty  had  been  called  into  existence  by 
James  I.,  for  the  express  purpose  of  swamping  the 
representatives  of  the  counties  by  a  pack  of  Crown 
nominees.     Thirty-four  had,  from  time  to  time,  been 

•  23  Geo.  III.,  c.  28  (English  Statutes). 
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created  by  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  with  much  the 
same  object ;  two  by  James  II.  and  two  by  Anne. 
The  number  of  electors  in  each  borough  was  absurdly 
small.  In  eighty-six  of  them  the  representatives  were 
returned  by  the  members  of  the  corporations,  consisting 
of  some  twelve  persons,  many  of  whom  were  non-resi- 
dent In  fourteen  of  them  the  elective  franchise  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  at  large, 
who  were  called  "  pot-wallopers."  Five  were  "  manor 
towns,"  One  and  all  were  under  the  complete  control 
of  the  "  patrons,"  that  is  to  say  the  owners  of  the  soil 
on  which  the  borough  stood.  Harristown  and  Bannow 
were  absolutely  uninhabited.  Fifty  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  borough  members,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
House,  were  each  returned  by  as  few  as  ten  electors ; 
and  two  hundred  borough  members,  or  two-thirds  of 
the  whole,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  returned  by 
the  votes  of  five  score  and  under.  The  borough-mongers 
had  it  all  their  own  way.  The  seats  were  openly  bought 
and  sold  ;  as  much  as  £11,000  was  given  for  Belturbet 
for  one  session.  Accordingly  territorial  interest  and  sale 
in  the  open  market  brought  a  large  proportion  of  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  big  political  families.  No  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixteen  seats  were  owned  by  as 
few  as  twenty-five  proprietors ;  and  it  was  this  monopoly 
which  had  given  to  the  old  jobbing  oligarchy  such  a  com* 
mercial  value  for  each  successive  viceroy.  Lord  Shannon 
was  able  to  command  no  less  than  sixteen  seats ;  Lord 
Bessborough  and  the  Ponsonbys,  fourteen ;  Lord  Hills- 
borough, nine;  the   Duke  of  Leinster,    seven;     Lord 
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Loftus,  seven  ;  Lord  Granard,  four ;  Lord  Clifden,  four. 
The  Castle  itself  had  appropriated  twelve.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  members  of  the  Lower  House 
were  the  nominees  of  fifty-three  of  the  Upper.  The 
Government  reckoned  on  186  votes,  or  a  majority  of 
thirty-six  in  the  whole  house.  Eighty-six  of  these  were 
given  by  men  who  held  proprietary  seats  let  to  the 
Government  in  consideration  of  titles,  or  places  of  emolu- 
ment ;  forty-four  by  men  who  held  office  under  Govern- 
ment, and  were  liable  to  dismissal  for  an  adverse  vote ; 
twelve  by  the  Government  nominees ;  thirty-two  more 
by  men  who  lived  on  hope  or  promises ;  and  twelve  by 
men  who  supported  the  Government  on  public  grounds. 
Besides  these  there  was  a  party  of  twenty-nine  waiters 
upon  Providence.  The  regular  Opposition  consisted  of 
only  eighty-two. 

Reform  was  indeed  terribly  necessary.  The  subject 
was  one  which  was  rapidly  coming  to  the  front ;  and 
Flood  saw  and  grasped  the  opportunity  of  again  becom- 
ing the  people's  idol.  Flood,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
last  to  put  on  a  volunteer's  uniform,  was  now  doing  his 
best  to  flatter  that  body  of  men,  and  to  effect  a'  breach 
between  them  and  Grattan.  Grattan,  who  fully  approved 
of  reform,  was  of  opinion  that  the  time  had  not  come  for 
raising  the  question,  and  therefore  stood  aside.  A  second 
meeting  of  delegates  from  the  volunteers  assembled  at 
Dungannon,  where  resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of 
reform  ;  and  it  was  decided  that  a  convention  should  be 
held  in  Dublin  in  the  following  November.  The  agita- 
tion was  kept  up  in  the  press  and  on  the  drill-ground. 
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Lord  Charlemont  was  still  in  command  ;  but  a  strange, 
wild,  ill-balanced  man,  Hervey,  Earl  of  Bristol,  Bishop  of 
Deny,  began  to  take  the  lead,  and  to  head  the  more 
unsettled  spirits  in  the  corps.  There  was  something  like 
division  growing  up  in  their  ranks,  and  the  point  of  de- 
parture was  a  religious  one.  Charlemont  and  Flood  were 
staunch  Protestants.  The  bishop  and  his  party  were 
inclined  towards  toleration  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
wished  to  include  them  in  any  scheme  of  reform.  Grat- 
tan's  resolutions  at  the  first  meeting  ajt  Dungannon  had 
included  one  in  favour  of  religious  toleration.  Though 
originally  strictly  confined  to  the  Protestants,  the  ranks 
of  the  volunteers  now  numbered  many  Roman  Catholics, 
and  a  feeling  was  beginning  to  grow  up  that  religious 
differences  should  be  sunk,  and  that  all  parties  should 
combine  for  the  common  welfare. 

On  November  10,  1783,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
delegates  from  the  volunteer  associations  assembled  in 
the  Rotunda  at  Dublin.  They  marched  through  the 
streets  of  Dublin  to  take  their  seats,  with  much  demon- 
stration of  military  display :  all  of  them  were  in 
uniform  ;  they  were  escorted  by  two  or  three  mounted 
corps  and  by  the  Dublin  Artillery  ;  the  streets  were 
lined  with  volunteers,  guns  were  fired,  and  bands  were 
playing;  and  the  bishop  magnificently  brought  up  the 
rear  in  a  carriage  and  six  with  outriders.  The  Govern- 
ment were  uneasy  at  this  display  of  force.  The  Parlia- 
ment eyed  with  suspicion  the  unconstitutional  body 
which  had  come  to  sit  side  by  side  with  it ;  and  were 
much  relieved  when  Lord  Charlemont  was  elected  chair- 
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man,  and  not  the  Bishop  of  Deny.  Lord  Northington 
was  viceroy.  When  the  reconstructed  cabinet  after  Rock- 
ingham's untimely  death  had  given  place  to  a  coalition 
ministry,  he  had  been  sent  to  replace  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's successor  Lord  Temple.  He  succeeded  by  a  ques- 
tionable intrigue  in  setting  the  ultra-Protestants  in  the 
convention  against  the  tolerationists,  with  the  result  that 
the  majority  of  the  delegates  determined  to  exclude  the 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  scheme  of  reform. 

Flood  and  the  bishop  prepared  a  Reform  Bill  of  a 
moderate  and  sensible  character.  It  was  well  calculated 
to  strike  at  the  corruption  of  the  House,  but  as  a  broad 
scheme  of  reform  it  was  ridiculous,  as  it  left  wholly  unen- 
franchised the  Roman  Catholics  of  whom  the  bulk  of  the 
population  consisted,  and  its  only  effect  on  the  franchise 
was  to  add  some  three  hundred  to  the  list  of  voters  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  about  one  hundred  in  the  south. 
The  bill  was  submitted  to  and  obtained  the  approval  of 
the  convention,  and  believing  that  he  would  be  able  to 
coerce  the  Parliament  into  accepting  it,  on  November 
29th,  Flood  carried  the  bill  from  the  Rotunda  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  spirit  of  the  House  was 
aroused  by  the  attempt  of  the  convention  to  dictate  its 
measures  to  them.  Self-interest  prompted  many  of  the 
members  who  sat  for  the  rotten  boroughs  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  crushing  out  the  spark  of  reform.  The 
Government  threw  in  all  its  influence  against  the  agita- 
tors, and  General  Burgoyne  held  his  troops  ready  to 
act  in  case  violence  was  actually  resorted  to.  There  was 
a  fierce  debate.    The  bill  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
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Yelverton,  Daly,  and  Fitzgibbon,  on  the  text  that  Par- 
liament was  not  a  court  to  register  the  decrees  of  the 
volunteers,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  legislature 
depended  on  a  firm  resistance  to  the  demands  of 
a  rival  body  of  men  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Late 
on  the  following  Sunday  morning,  after  a  night  of 
uproar,  menace,  and  recrimination,  the  House  divided, 
and  leave  to  introduce  the  bill  was  rejected  by  150  to 
77.  Parliament  was  triumphant ;  and  the  convention 
had  two  courses  open.  They  could  have  launched 
the  contest  into  an  appeal  to  force,  which  meant  neither 
more  nor  less  than  civil  war ;  or  they  could  take  the 
determination  of  the  House  as  final,  and  retire  from  the 
false  position  which  they  had  assumed.  The  temperate 
counsels  of  Lord  Charlemont  prevailed  over  the  mad 
recklessness  of  the  Bishop  of  Deny,  and  to  the  honour 
of  the  volunteers  be  it  said,  two  days  after  the  fiat  of  the 
division  list,  they  adjourned  sine  die,  and  retired  peace- 
fully to  their  respective  counties. 

Great  popular  excitement  at  the  rejection  of  the 
reform  scheme  now  broke  out,  especially  in  Dublin.  In- 
dignation at  the  collapse  of  the  volunteers  showed  itself 
in  the  outbreak  of  unreasoning  hostility  to  the  regular 
troops;  and  brutal  ruffians  amongst  the  mob  made  a 
practice  of  hamstringing  the  soldiers  who  unguardedly 
walked  about  the  streets.  The  general  good  order  pre- 
served throughout  the  country  while  the  volunteers  were 
actively  employed,  was  interrupted.  Whiteboy  outrages 
recommenced  in  the  south ;  faction  fights  took  place  in 
the  north  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Presby- 
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terians;  in  Dublin  the  ignorant  mob,  under  the  belief 
that  trade  would  be  benefited  by  excluding  the  goods  of 
other  countries  from  the  market,  broke  out  into  rioting, 
and  tarred  and  feathered  the  unlucky  merchants  who 
were  suspected  of  importing  English  merchandise. 

The  volunteer  movement  still  lingered  on,  especially 
in  the  north,  where  it  first  came  into  being.  The  Bishop 
of  Derry  strove  hard  to  raise  fresh  regiments.  Napper 
Tandy,  who  had  commanded  the  Dublin  volunteer 
artillery,  endeavoured  to  organize  a  fresh  convention, 
and  requested  the  sheriffs  of  counties  to  summon  their 
bailiwicks  for  the  election  of  delegates.  But  the  Govern- 
ment, under  the  advice  of  Fitzgibbon  who  was  now 
attorney-general,  adopted  strong  measures,  fining  and 
imprisoning  those  who  attempted  to  carry  out  the  design : 
and  though  a  few  persons  met  at  a  hole-and-corner 
meeting  in  Dublin  in  the  autumn  of  1784,  and  Flood 
was  there  with  a  plan  of  reform,  the  "  congress "  ex- 
pired after  a  sitting  of  three  days.  Many  of  the  corps, 
however,  especially  at  Belfast,  continued  to  drill ;  and 
retained  their  arms.  But  the  class  of  person  which 
constituted  the  bulk  of  the  members  was  very  different 
from  that  of  the  original  volunteers.  The  substantial 
people,  the  gentry  and  their  tenantry,  the  merchants 
and  their  clerks,  left  the  ranks  and  were  replaced  by 
men  of  more  daring  views  and  of  less  substance.  u  They 
had  originally,"  complained  Grattan,  "  been  the  armed 
property  of  Ireland,  they  were  becoming  the  armed 
beggary."  As  men  of  the  stamp  of  Lord  Charlemont 
broke  away,  the  influence  of  the  Protestant  party  grew 
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less  and  less.  The  narrow  spirit  of  bigotry  disappeared 
and  Roman  Catholics  were  freely  enrolled.  The  stirring 
portion  of  the  retiring  members  formed  themselves  into 
the  Whig  Club :  the  remnants  of  the  corps  held  together 
as  political  associations  whose  aim  and  object  were  Par- 
liamentary reform  and  emancipation  of  the  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  with  sincere  aspirations  for  purging  the 
constitution,  and  without  a  shadow  of  disaffection  towards 
England,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Society  of  the  United 
Irishmen. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CONFLICTS  WITH  THE  ENGLISH   PARLIAMENT. 

A.D.  1 783-1 789. 

THE  coalition  ministry  had  fallen  by  means  of  a  dis- 
creditable intrigue  between  George  III.  and  Lord  Temple: 
and  Pitt,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  becoming  first  min- 
ister of  the  Crown,  had  commenced  his  long  supremacy 
of  eighteen  years'  duration.  According  to  the  wondrous 
theories  respecting  the  position  of  our  colonies  and  the 
fostering  of  trade  prevalent  in  the  last  century,  Ireland 
had  no  claim  beyond  what  England  pleased  to  give  her 
in  the  colonial  trade.  The  colonies  belonged  (unless  by 
favour  or  compact  it  were  made  otherwise)  exclusively  to 
this  country.  The  suffering  Ireland  to  send  anything  to 
them,  to  bring  anything  directly  thence,  was  itself  a 
favour.  England  had  given  to  Ireland  liberty  to  import 
directly  and  re-export  to  all  the  world,  except  to  Great 
Britain,  the  produce  of  the  colonies  ;  but  no  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  intercourse  between  the  two  kingdoms 
themselves.  The  heavy  import  duties  laid  on  in  England 
against  Irish  goods  had  caused  great  irritation  in  Ireland. 
An  attempt  had  been  made  to  retaliate,  by  persons  bind- 
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ing  themselves  not  to  use  English  imported  goods  ;  and 
the  tarring  and  feathering  had  been  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  the  exclusion  of  English  merchandise. 
The  natural  consequence  of  such  suicidal  conduct  was 
increased  distress,  and  discontent  followed  in  its  train. 

A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Irish  trade ;  and 
Mr.  Joshua  Pirn,  a  Dublin  merchant,  had  sketched  out  a 
scheme,  which  he  submitted  to  Orde,  the  Irish  secretary. 
Pitt,  who  was  anxious  to  improve  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries,  would  not  see  that  the  uncon- 
ditional removal  of  all  restrictions  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  determined 
to  drive  a  bargain  with  Ireland.  "  I  own  to  you,"  he 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  "  that  the  line  to  which 
my  mind  at  present  inclines  is  to  give  Ireland  an  almost 
unlimited  communication  of  commercial  advantages,  if 
we  can  receive  in  return  some  security  that  her  strength 
and  riches  will  be  our  benefit?  And  accordingly  he  drew 
up  eleven  propositions,  which  Orde  was  to  lay  before  the 
Irish  Parliament  The  substance  of  them  was :  To  allow 
the  importation  of  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  other 
countries  through  Great  Britain  into  Ireland,  or  through 
Ireland  into  Great  Britain  without  any  increase  of  duty 
on  that  account  In  all  cases  where  the  duties  on  any 
article  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  either  country 
were  different  on  importation  into  the  other,  to  reduce 
them,  in  the  kingdom  where  they  were  highest,  to  the 
lowest  scale.  And  here  came  the  price  for  the  concession : 
That  whenever  the  gross  hereditary  revenue  of  Ireland 
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should  rise  above  £656,000  in  any  year  of  peace  [at  this 
time  the  gross  amount  was  £652,000]  the  surplus  should 
be  appropriated  towards  the  support  of  the  Imperial 
navy. 

Great  exception  was  taken  to  this  last  clause  by  the 
Irish  Parliament,  as,  in  effect,  it  was  an  assigning  away 
for  ever  of  all  the  future  expansion  of  the  customs  and 
excise.  But  it  was  eventually  agreed  to  with  this  pro- 
viso— that  the  appropriation  should  only  be  made  when 
the  revenue  of  the  country  was  not  exceeded  by  the 
expenditure.  And  the  Irish  Parliament,  with  the  proposed 
commercial  treaty  in  view,  voted  £140,000  additional 
taxes  to  secure  a  clean  balance-sheet  with  no  deficit. 
Pitt  believed  that  the  English  Parliament  would  raise  no 
objection  to  their  side  of  the  bargain.  But  he  miscalcu- 
lated the  ignorance  and  selfishness  of  the  English  com- 
mercial world.  As  soon  as  the  eleven  propositions  were 
laid  before  the  House,  the  manufacturers  took  alarm. 
The  admission  of  Irish  fustians  into  England  would  ruin 
the  cotton  trade.  The  navigation  laws,  then  considered 
the  bulwark  of  British  prosperity,  would  be  rendered 
abortive.  The  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company 
would  be  gone.  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bristol, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  some  sixty  of  the  chief 
trading  towns,  petitioned  against  the  proposed  treaty. 
Counsel  were  heard  and  evidence  was  given.  The  peti- 
tion of  eighty  thousand  Lancashire  manufacturers  was  so 
heavy  that  the  member  who  presented  it,  was  fain  to  lay  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  So  violent  was  the  Opposition 
that  Pitt  was  compelled  to  make  a  number  of  modifica- 
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tions,  additions,  and  explanations,  to  his  eleven  proposi- 
tions; and  they  were,  in  consequence,  expanded  into 
twenty,  and  materially  altered  in  substance. 

The  principal  changes  were — a  provision  that  what- 
ever navigation  laws  the  British  Parliament  should  find 
desirable  to  enact,  the  same  should  without  question  be 
passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament — a  manifest  subjecting  of 
the  Irish  to  the  English  Houses;  a  provision  that  no 
West  India  merchandise,  except  that  of  the  colonies, 
should  be  imported  into  England  through  Ireland ;  and 
a  provision  that  Ireland  should  debar  itself  from  trading 
with  the  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  the  west  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  so  long  as  the 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company  should  be  in  force. 
The  alteration  in  the  proposals  was  loudly  denounced  by 
the  English  Opposition.  Sheridan  described  the  plan  as 
"  moved  with  duplicity,  and  explained  with  equivocation." 
Fox  declared  "  that  he  would  not  barter  English  com- 
merce for  Irish  slavery."  But  after  a  fierce  debate  the 
twenty  resolutions  passed  the  House,  and  a  bill  embody- 
ing them  advanced  to  its  second  stage. 

When  the  transformed  propositions  were  returned  to 
Ireland,  the  greatest  indignation  prevailed.  The  changes 
were  so  material  and  looked  so  like  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  England  to  interfere  with  Ireland's  newly  acquired 
liberty  of  independent  legislation,  that  the  commercial 
advantages  to  be  derived  did  not  appear  worth  the  sacri- 
fice. Mr.  Orde  moved  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
convert  the  new  proposals  into  law.  Flood  and  Grattan 
united  in  opposing  him.    There  was  a  large  desertion  of 
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the  Castle  placemen.  And  though  the  Government 
obtained  a  majority,  it  was  so  small  a  one,  that  they 
looked  upon  the  division  as  a  defeat,  and  allowed  the 
bill  to  drop. 

Ever  since  the  concession  of  independence  to  the  Irish 
Parliament  there  had  been  in  England  an  opinion  forming 
that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain  if  the 
Irish  Parliament  were  altogether  suppressed,  and  an  union 
of  the  legislatures  effected.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  when  the  Irish  Parliament  petitioned  for  incor- 
poration, England  was  deaf  to  the  proposal.  Later  on  a 
strong  feeling  had  grown  up  in  Ireland  inimical  to  the 
idea  of  an  union.  So  fierce  was  the  feeling  in  Dublin,  that 
in  1759,  when  the  plan  of  an  union  was  mooted,  the  mob 
stopped  the  members  in  the  streets  and  compelled  them 
to  swear  never  to  consent  to  such  a  measure.  They 
broke  into  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  House  was  not 
sitting,  and  placed  an  old  woman  on  the  throne,  and 
searched  for  the  journals  that  they  might  commit  them 
to  the  flames.  Now  that  the  Parliament  had  freed  itself 
from  England's  veto,  the  idea  of  an  union  was  still  more 
obnoxious  to  the  Irish.  But  in  England  it  was  otherwise. 
The  trading  classes  dreaded  Irish  competition,  and  be- 
lieved that  if  the  legislatures  could  be  amalgamated  all 
such  competition  could  be  effectually  checked.  The 
manufacturers,  who  had  raised  the  storm  against  the  eleven 
propositions,  resolved  "that  a  real  union  with  Ireland 
under  one  legislature,  would  take  away  every  difficulty'' 
English  public  men  were  beginning  to  exhibit  an  unworthy 
jealousy  of  Irish  independence,  and  to  grudge  what  had 
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been  conceded  Pitt  himself  lfcokfcd  forward  with  anxiety 
to  a  disagreement  between  the  two  Parliaments,  and 
contemplated  the  absorption  of  the  Irish  Houses.* 

A  circumstance  about  this  time  occurred  which 
afforded  a  convenient  argument  in  favour  of  an  union 
in  the  mouths  of  those  who  predicted  a  collision  between 
the  legislatures.  His  majesty  in  1788  showed  symptoms 
of  brain  disease,  and  by  the  month  of  December  it  be- 
came apparent  that  a  regency  was  inevitable.  There- 
upon there  arose  in  England  a  smart  party-contest  about 
the  limitations  of  the  regent's  powers.  The  hopes  of 
the  Whigs  ran  high,  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  osten- 
tatiously thrown  himself  into  their  arms.  A  regency 
meant  Pitt's  downfall  and  Fox's  accession  to  power. 
Fox  accordingly  urged  that  the  prince  of  natural  right 
stepped  as  regent  into  his  father's  shoes  unfettered  by 
any  condition.  Pitt  very  sensibly  sought  to  deprive  him 
of  the  power  to  deal  with  the  king's  property,  to  grant 
offices  for  life,  and  to  create  peers.  Grattan,  who  had 
recently  been  on  a  visit  to  England  and  cemented  his 
friendship  with  the  Whigs,  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  a 
change  of  ministry;  Fox  having  engaged  that,  should 
the  Whigs  come  in,  an  end  should  be  put  to  Castle 
corruption  by  a  Pension  Bill  and  a  Place  Bill,  and  that 
the  question  of  reform  should  be  at  once  dealt  with. 
The  Whig  view  of  the  regency  question  was  accordingly 
adopted  by  the  Irish  Opposition,  and  the  Irish  Parliament 

*  In  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  on  January  5,  1785,  he  said  that  "he 
wanted  to  make  England  and  Ireland  one  country  in  effect ;  though,  for 
local  concerns,  under  distinct  legislatures." 

2  E 
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hastened  to  signalize  its  independence  by  forestalling 
the  English  Parliament  in  the  choice  of  a  regent. 

Pitt  was  delaying  matters  in  England,  in  hopes  the 
king's  illness  might  take  a  more  favourable  turn.  Grattan 
seized  the  opportunity,  when  Parliament  opened  in 
February,  to  move  that  the  Irish  Parliament  should  vote 
an  immediate  address  to  the  prince  inviting  him  to  an 
unrestricted  regency.  Vainly  did  the  Government  urge 
delay  till  the  course  of  the  English  Houses  should  be 
determined ;  vainly  did  Fitzgibbon  threaten  an  union  as 
the  consequence  of  a  divergence  of  opinion  in  the  two 
Parliaments,  and  vainly  did  he  insist  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  prince  should  be  with  limitations,  and  argue 
that  a  collision  might  be  serious  if  each  country  were  to 
choose  a  different  regent.  The  king's  recovery  was  not 
contemplated.  Fitzgibbon  and  the  Government  were 
believed  to  be  a  falling  House.  The  rats  of  placemen 
rushed  ^rom  it  and  filled  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition. 
The  motion  was  carried  without  a  division.  The  House 
of  Lords,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord  Charlemont, 
and  Lord  Pery,  followed  the  example  of  the  Commons, 
forty-five  out  of  seventy-one  peers  voting  for  the  address. 
When  the  address  was  carried  up  to  the  viceroy,  Lord 
Buckingham,  he  refused  to  transmit  it  to  England  ;  and 
the  Houses  then  appointed  a  deputation  to  cross  the 
channel,  and  present  it  to  the  prince  in  person. 

To  the  confusion  of  the  Opposition  the  king  got 
well,  and  then  the  Government  turned  upon  them, 
threatening  to  make  every  deserter  "the  victim  of  his 
vote  "  by  prompt  dismissal  from  office.     Fifty-five  of  the 
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Opposition,  amongst  whom  were  seventeen  peers,  en- 
deavoured to  protect  themselves  by  entering  into  a 
mutual  engagement  with  each  other  not  to  accept  any 
office  or  pension  of  which  any  of  the  party  should  be 
deprived,  and  to  withhold  their  support  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  determined  that  "the  aristocracy 
which  had  been  broken  once  before  under  his  majesty's 
direction,  and  had  combined  again  against  English 
authority,  must  be  broken  again."  Lord  Townshend 
Tiad  spent  half  a  million  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
honourable  undertaking,  and  Fitzgibbon  shamefully 
threatened  a  repetition  of  the  process.  Rewards  and 
punishments  were  dealt  out  with  an  unsparing  hand.  The 
combination  of  fifty-five  was  broken  up.  Temptation 
was  too  great  for  some,  though  many  held  by  their 
determination.  Fifteen  unfaithful  placemen  were  sum- 
marily dismissed  from  office  or  lost  their  pensions.  The 
faithful  were  rewarded  with  promotion.  Some  were 
bought  back  with  steps  in  the  peerage,  or  fresh  offices 
of  emolument.  The  wholesale  corruption  was  appalling. 
To  swell  the  number  of  the  rewards  at  their  disposal, 
the  Government  revived  dormant  employments,  raised 
salaries,  and  increased  commissionerships  and  seats  at 
the  revenue  board.  They  even  divided  the  lucrative 
office  of  weighmaster  of  butter  at  Cork,  into  three  sec- 
tions, the  duties  of  which  were  performed  by  deputies  at 
a  salary  of  £200  a  year,  and  gave  them  to  three  of  their 
supporters.  The  pension-list  which  amounted  to  ^100,000 
a  year,  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  a  further 
annual  sum  of  £13,040,  given  in  annuities  of  various 
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sums  to  purchased  peers  or  members  of  the  Commons 
and  their  wives.  Three  earls  became  marquises ;  four 
viscounts  became  earls ;  two  barons  became  viscounts  ; 
and  seven  Commoners,  including  Fitzgibbon,  who  was 
appointed  lord-chancellor,  were  raised  to  the  lowest 
grade  in  the  peerage.  George  Ponsonby  asserted  that 
the  Crown  now  held  in  its  pay  no  placemen,  and  that 
one-eighth  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  country  was 
divided  amongst  members  of  Parliament. 


CHAPTER  X. 

LOCAL  RIOTS  AND  AGRARIAN  DISTURBANCES. 

A.D.  I784-I79O. 

Meanwhile  the  country  was  in  a  very  disturbed  state, 
both  in  the  north  and  in  the*  south.  In  the  north  a 
religious  war  had  broken  out  between  the  Protestants 
and  the  Roman  Catholics.  Originating  in  a  quarrel 
between  two  Presbyterian  peasants,  one  of  whom  was 
joined  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  feud  grew  into  a 
village  brawl,  which  rapidly  spread  in  the  surrounding 
country  until  the  counties  of  Armagh  and  Louth  were 
divided  into  two  contending  camps.  Both  parties  were 
composed  of  the  lowest  and  most  brutal  of  the  peasantry. 
They  met  and  fought,  and  lives  were  lost.  The  Pro- 
testants were  more  numerous  and  better  armed.  By  law 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  not  entitled  to  possess  arms, 
and  the  Protestants  took  upon  themselves  to  make 
domiciliary  visits  to  their  houses  to  search  for  arms, 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and  hence  obtained 
the  name  of  "  Peep-o'-day  boys."  The  Roman  Catholics 
associated  themselves  for  self-protection,  and  went  by 
the  name  of  "Defenders/'     So  serious  were  the  riots 
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that  bodies  of  volunteers  were  revived  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  order ;  but  this  only  made  matters  worse,  as 
they  simply  took  the  side  of  the  Protestant  combatants, 
and  occupied  themselves  in  disarming  the  Defenders : 
while  the  Protestant  magistracy  showed  a  corresponding 
partiality.  A  party  of  Roman  Catholic  ruffians  retaliated 
by  committing  a  brutal  outrage  on  an  unoffending 
Protestant  schoolmaster,  and  the  feeling  of  the  two 
parties  rapidly  grew  into  one  of  intense  exasperation. 

In  the  south  the  Whiteboys  had  again  appeared  in 
Munster  under  the  name  of  "  Rightboys ; "  an  invisible 
Captain  Right  being  the  nominal  head-centre  like  Ever 
Joyce  and  Captain  Dwyer.  The  disorders  were  repe- 
titions of  what  had  gone  before,  and  arose  from  the 
same  causes.  Government,  instead  of  removing  the  mis- 
chief which  culminated  in  the  agrarian  outrages  of  1761, 
crushed  out  the  flames  of  lawlessness  by  coercion,  and 
left  the  disease  to  grow  and  spread  in  silence  until  a 
fresh  outbreak  was  inevitable.  The  condition  of  the 
tenantry  in  Munster  was  very  miserable.  The  rent  of 
potato  ground  had  risen  to  £6  an  acre,  which  was  paid 
in  labour  at  the  rate  of  6d.  a  day.  There  was  hardly 
an  estate  which  was  not  let  at  a  rack-rent,  or  even  above 
its  value.  Even  Fitzgibbon  admitted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  u  It  was  impossible  for  human  wretched- 
ness to  exceed  that  of  the  miserable  tenantry  of  that 
province,"  that  "they  were  ground  to  powder  by  re- 
lentless landlords,"  that  "they  had  not  food  and 
raiment  for  themselves,  but  the  landlord  grasped  the 
whole,"  and  that  "  they  lived  in  a  more  abject  state  of 
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poverty  than  human  nature  could  be  supposed  able  to 
bear." 

Over  and  above  the  exactions  of  the  landlords,  the 
Church  demanded  tithe.  The  pasture  land  was  ex- 
empted.* Only  the  cultivable  land  bore  the  burthen. 
The  wretched  cottier's  acre  of  potato  ground  had  in 
addition  to  the  rent,  hearth-money,  smoke-money,  and 
dues  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  to  pay  from  I2J. 
to  20s.  to  the  rector  for  tithe.  The  beneficed  clergy, 
with  dwindling  flocks,  lived  away  absentee  fashion,  and 
drew  their  tithe-tribute  as  the  absentee  landlord  drew 
his  rack-rent ;  and  like  him,  to  save  the  difficulty  and 
risk  of  gathering  it,  farmed  their  tithes  to  a  middleman, 
or  collected  it  through  the  agency  of  a  needy  and 
unscrupulous  tithe-proctor,  who  paid  over  to  his  em- 
ployer two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of  the  sum  collected, 
and  made  his  profits  by  extracting  the  last  penny  from 
the  unfortunate  peasant.  When  the  peasant  could  not 
pay,  he  took  his  bond,  and  charged  him  interest;  and 
when  the  bond  fell  due  he  took  his  debtor's  labour  for 
nothing,  and  reduced  him  to  little  better  than  a  slave. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  down-trodden  wretches 
sought  to  help  themselves  by  acts  of  violence.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Captain  Right  attended  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapels,  and  swore  the  members  of  the  congregations 
to  pay  no  greater  amount  of  tithe  than  Captain  Right 
allowed.  They  even  went  so  tar  as  to  prescribe  the  limit 
to  the  dues  which  should  be  paid  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
parish  priests.  Those  who  refused  the  oath  lost  their  ears, 

•  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1735  :  8  Geo.  II. 
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and  were  buried  in  a  pit  full  of  thorns.  Contributions 
were  levied  to  support  the  movement,  and  sentence  went 
forth  against  the  tithe-proctors.  Some  were  murdered ; 
some  were  u  carded ; "  others  sought  safety  in  flight. 
Nor  were  the  proctors  the  only  victims.  The  bishops 
were  absentees,  so  were  the  incumbents  of  parishes ; 
but  the  unfortunate,  ill-paid,  hard-working  curate,  whom 
the  absentee  incumbent  put  in  on  a  wretched  pittance 
of  £40  or  £$0  a  year,-  to  perform  the  duties  he  had 
himself  deserted,  was  on  the  spot  to  bear  all  the  odium 
for  which  his  superiors  were  responsible.  These  un- 
offending men  were  attacked  by  the  Rightboys,  and 
driven  out  of  their  homes.  Their  wives  and  children 
endured  the  same  fate.  Many  fled  to  the  towns ;  the 
few  who  renlained  lived  under  military  protection. 

Fitzgibbon's  remedy  was  a  terrific  Coercion  Bill ; 
Grattan's,  a  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
system  of  collecting  tithes,  with  a  plan  for  commuting  the 
tithes  for  an  annual  charge  calculated  upon  an  average 
of  years.  The  former  passed  into  law,"  *  and  with  the 
assistance  of  General  Luttrel  and  the  army  the  first 
tithe  war  was  trampled  out  in  its  infancy.  "Laws  of 
-coercion,"  said  G rattan,  "perhaps  necessary,  certainly 
severe,  you  have  already  put  forth.  But  your  great 
engine  of  power  you  have  hitherto  kept  back — the 
engine  which,  armed  with  physical  and  moral  blessing, 
comes  forth  and  overlays  mankind  by  services-r-*A*  en- 
gine  of  redress?  That  engine  was  still  to  be  kept 
•back.     Grattan's  motion  was  lost  by  121  to  49. 

*  27,  28  Geo.  III.,  c  15. 
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Lord  Buckingham's  success  in  reducing  the  Parlia- 
ment t©  obedience  was  complete.  But  the  system  of 
corruption  was  so  notorious  and  his  unpopularity  so 
marked  that  the  Government  thought  it  best  to  recall 
him ;  and  in  order  to  escape  the  demonstration  of 
popular  hatred  which  was  prepared  for  his  final  depar- 
ture, he  secretly  slipped  away  to  a  friend's  house  at 
Blackrock,  and  thence  sailed  for  England. 

He  was  succeeded  on  January  5,  1790,  by  Lord 
Westmoreland  ;  but  though  the  viceroy  was  changed, 
the  system  was  unaltered.  The  Government  was  un- 
assailable. All  the  assaults  of  the  Opposition  were  met 
by  an  unbroken  phalanx  of  140  on  the  Government 
benches.  A  Pension  Bill  and  a  Place  Bill — that  is,  bills 
to  prohibit  revenue  officials  and  holders  of  pensions  or 
places  from  sitting  in  Parliament, — a  Barren  Lands  Bill, 
a  Responsibility  Bill  for  the  appointment  of  persons 
responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  disbursement  of  public 
moneys,  were  in  vain  brought  in  and  supported  by 
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Forbes,  George  Ponsonby,  Curran,  and  Grattan.  The 
Castle  sat  calmly  on  its  money-bags,  with  the  fate  of 
fivescore  hirelings  in  its  hand.  Some  of  the  pensions 
were  large  sums  paid  to  members  of  the  royal  family, 
and  certain  peers,  and  others  of  the  deserving  poor. 
The  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Cumberland,  for  instance, 
each  had  pensions  of  £3000.  The  Princess  Amalie  had 
£1000  and  the  Princess  Augusta  £5000.  Ferdinand, 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  pocketed  £5200;  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Countess  of  Yarmouth  £4000;  the  executors 
of  Lords  Grantham  and  Shannon  £2000  respectively. 
Lord  Pery  had  secured  £3000  and  Lord  Mayo  £1033. 
The  Countess  of  Bellamount  was  the  happy  recipient  of 
£1500;  "Single  Speech"  Hamilton,  of  £2500;  Mr. 
Secretary  Orde,  of  £1700.  Only  Lord  Rodney  and  the 
representatives  of  Lord  Hawke  received  £2000  as  a 
reward  of  real  merit 

But  the  bulk  of  the  pension-list  was  made  up  of 
small  annuities,  all  terminable  at  tJie  King's  pleasure,  and 
ranging  from  £300  to  £50  each,  to  wives,  daughters, 
nieces,  sisters,  brothers,  sons,  friends,  dependants,  of 
members  of  either  the  Upper  or  the  Lower  House.  A 
vote  given  against  the  Castle,  and  the  pensioner's  living 
was  gone :  perhaps  five  old  maiden  sisters,  receiving 
£50  a  piece  were  reduced  to  beggary  ;  or  a  son  or 
daughter  comfortably  provided  for  out  of  the  revenue 
found  his  or  her  income  suddenly  straitened, — so  sharply 
could  the  screw  be  put  on  by  the  chief  secretary.  The 
pension-list  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds :  in  1784  it 
amounted  to  £86,176;  in  1786  to  £95,154;  in  *788  to 
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£97,689  ;  in  1790  to  £100,800.  "  The  system  was  a 
conspiracy,"  said  Grattan,  "  against  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  had  established,  instead  of  a  limited  monarchy,  a 
corrupt  despotism." 

It  was  clear  to  every  one  who  had  hopes  of  the 
future  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  that  the  only  way  to 
save  it  was  to  introduce  a  strong  measure  of  reform, 
— not  the  meagre  scheme  of  Flood  and  the  Bishop  of 
Deny,  but  a  broad  measure,  which  would  give  the 
people  of  Ireland  a  real  voice  in  the  elections* 

Grattan,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  Lord  Charlemont 
had  instituted  the  "  Whig  Club,"  and  kept  up  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  English  Whig  party,    Their  avowed 
object  was  to  purge  the   Augean   stable   on  College 
Green,  and  to  withstand  any  attempt  to  carry  an  union. 
The  bulk  of  the  people — more  even  than  their  political 
leaders — looked  earnestly  to  reform  as  an  urgent  neces- 
sity.   The  Irish,  like  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  but  to 
a  far  greater  degree,  were  at  this  time  agitated  by  the 
momentous  events  which  were  taking  place  in  France. 
They  had  seen  a  bankrupt  and  effete  autocracy  compelled 
to  call  its  misgoverned  subjects  to  its  assistance.     They 
had  seen  an  enthusiastic  national  assembly  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  take  the  government  into  its  own  hands ; 
and  the  king,  but  lately  an  absolute  monarch,  obliged  to 
make  the  best  of  his  position  and  consent  to  govern  by 
the  will  of  the  people.    The  highest  hopes  for  France 
were  entertained  by  Fox  and  the  English  Whigs,  who 
were  ardent  sympathizers  in  her  nascent  efforts. 

In  Ireland,  where  a  bloodless  revolution  had  already 
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taken  place,  the  progress  of  the  French  constitutional 
struggle  was  followed  with  breathless  interest.  The 
Northern  Whig  Club-— amongst  whom  were  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  Lord  Moira,  Lord  de  Clifford,  and  Robert  Stewart, 
better  known  as  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  begun  his 
political  career  as  a  burning  patriot,  and  had  defeated 
the  Castle  candidate  in  the  last  Down  election — cele- 
brated the  14th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Bastile,  with  processions,  reviews,  and  a  banquet, 
where  the  toasts  drunk  were,  "  The  revolution,"  *  The 
national  assembly  of  France/1  and  "  The  rights  of  man." 
But  the  new  ideas  launched  by  the  French  revolution  had 
penetrated  further  than  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition. 
They  were  canvassed  by  the  people,  by  the  Dublin 
traders,  and  the  Belfast  manufacturers,  and  especially 
by  the  younger  members  of  the  Irish  Bar.  They  were 
eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  remnant  of  the  Ulster 
•volunteer  corps,  and  the  political  clubs  which  had  risen 
from  their  ashes.  The  steady  sympathy  exhibited  for 
the  United  States  by  the  Presbyterian  population,  had 
led  to  the  growth  of  Republican  ideas  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns  of  the  north.  Belfast  was  full  of 
advanced  politicians ;  the  democratic  spirit  was  rapidly 
spreading  to  Newry  and  Downpatrick ;  and  associations 
were  formed  with  the  express  object  of  promoting 
reform,  and  the  extending  of  the  franchise  to  the  whole 
Roman  Catholic  population. 

There  had  for  some  years  been  a  revived  Roman 
Catholic  Committee  sitting  in  Dublin,  whose  object  it 
was  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws.     It  repre- 
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sented  two  interests :  the  aristocratic  Roman  Catholic 
families,  such  as  the  Fingals,  the  Kenmares,  the  Gor- 
manstons,  with  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy;  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  trading  classes,  whose  leaders 
were  John  Keogh,  Edmund  Byrne,  Richard  McCormack, 
and  John  Sweetman.  The  growing  feeling  of  toleration 
had  enabled  Mr.  Gardiner,  in  1782,  to  pass  his  two  bills 
for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics:  the  first  of  which 
enabled  them, '  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  to 
purchase,  inherit,  and  dispose  of  land,  and  incorporeal 
hereditaments,  with  the  exception  of  advowsons,  manors, 
and  boroughs;  it  also  permitted  them  to  reside  in 
Limerick  city  and  the  town  of  Galway  *  The  second 
allowed  Popish  schoolmasters  "to  teach  school,"  and 
repealed  the  obnoxious  clauses  relating  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  children.^  There  was  an  increasing  public 
opinion  that  further  relaxation  might  reasonably  be  made 
in  the  penal  code,  though  this  indeed  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  most  fanatical  opposition  from  the  Protestant 
ascendency  party. 

Pitt,  who  had  repealed  the  most  oppressive  of  the 
English  penal  laws,  was  inclined  to  toleration  ;  the  more 
so,  that  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  the 
aristocratic  and  the  democratic  elements  were  rapidly 
diverging,  and  the  latter  were  showing  signs  of  entertain- 
ing the  more  advanced  ideas  which  had  been  imported 
from  France.  The  point  of  difference  was  the  elective 
franchise,  which  the  aristocratic  party  were  content  to 
forego.    A  struggle  ensued  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Com- 

*  21,  22  Geo.  III.,  c  24.  f  21,  22  Geo.  III.,  c.  62. 
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mittee,  which  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  advanced 
party  by  a  majority  of  six  to  one  ;  and  the  secession  of 
sixty-eight  of  the  minority  from  the  committee  itself. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the  minority  was  believed  to 
have'  been  taken  at  the  instigation  of  the  Government, 
which  held  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  a  partial  repeal 
of  the  remaining  penal  laws.  The  support  of  the  mode- 
rate Roman  Catholics  was  to  be  purchased  by  concessions, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  after  conciliating  them  and  buying 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  growing  democratic  party 
might  be  easily  disposed  of, 

Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  was  a  young  barrister  of  con- 
siderable ability.  By  his  own  account  of  himself  he  had 
always  been  incurably  idle — never  settling  to  any  occu- 
pation. After  wasting  his  time  at  the  university,  he 
married  a  young  lady,  whose  parents  were  well  off  but 
who  did  not  altogether  seem  to  have  approved  of  the 
match.  He  lived  with  her  for  a  year,  and  then,  leaving 
her  with  his  father,  went  over  to  England  to  study  law 
at  the  Temple.  He  spent  two  years  there  without  open- 
ing a  book  ;  and  being  without  means,  would,  but  for  a 
mere  accident,  have  run  away  to  India  to  try  his  fortune 
there.  In  1788,  however,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  and 
rejoined  his  wife.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  and  made  a 
fair  start,  but  was  too  lazy  to  persevere.  He  then  took 
up  politics,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  the  Roman 
Catholic  interest  with  the  democratic  reformers  of  the 
north.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  pamphlet  embodying 
this  scheme,  went  to  Belfast,  and  started  an  association 
which  he  called  the  "  Society  of  the  United  Irishmen." 
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Tone's  next  step  was  to  plant  a  branch  of  the  society 
at  Dublin.  Keogh,  who  had  read  his  pamphlet,  was 
bitten  with  the  idea,  and  adopted  his  suggestions.  The 
Dublin  branch  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
reconstructed  Roman  Catholic  Committee.  James 
Napper  Tandy,  a  Protestant  Dublin  trader  of  very 
advanced  opinions,  an  old  volunteer,  and  a  member  of 
the  Dublin  Common  Council,  who  had  recently  dealt 
the  Government  a  blow  by  securing  the  defeat  of  the 
Castle  candidate  for  lord  mayor,  was  appointed  secre- 
tary ;  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Simon  Butler,  a  brother  of  Lord 
Mountgarret,  and  a  member  of  the  bar,  was  the  first 
chairman. 

The  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholics  had  always  been 
steadily  advocated  by  Edmund  Burke.     Burke  hated 
Republicanism,  he  viewed  with  dislike  the  alliance  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  with  the  northern  Radicals.    He 
had  taken  a  fanatically  violent  line  against  the  French 
reformers ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  had  quarrelled 
with  Fox,  and  was  willing  to  support  the  Government. 
The  Government  in  their  turn  were  inclined  to  accept 
his  views  upon  the   Roman   Catholic  question.     The 
Roman    Catholic    Committee,  in   order  to  disarm   all 
suspicion  of  allying  itself  with  Republicanism,  appointed 
Burke's  son  Richard  to  be  their  agent.    Keogh  had  been 
over  to  England  and  had  had  an  interview  with  Pitt  in 
September  :  and  it  was  concerted  by  Burke  and  Dundas, 
secretary  of  State  and  a  Cabinet  minister,  that   Sir 
Hercules  Langrishe,  one  of  the  Government  supporters 
in    the    Irish    Commons,    should   bring   in   a    Roman 
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Catholic  Relief  Bill  at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing: 
session. 

This  was  accordingly  done  in  January,  1792,  and 
another  instalment  of  long  delayed  justice  was  dealt  out 
to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  substance  of  the  measure* 
was  to  open  to  them  both  branches  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession ;  to  permit  them  to  keep  schools  ;  to  permit 
barristers  and  attorneys  to  have  Roman  Catholic  wives, 
and  to  allow  Roman  Catholic  solicitors  to  educate 
their  children  in  their  own  faith.  It  also  provided  for 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  intermarriage 
of  Roman  Catholics  with  Protestants,  so  long  as  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  :  and  for  the  binding  of  apprentices  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  tradesman  or  craftsman  without  limit  to  their 
number. 

Petitions  were  addressed  to  the  House,  both  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Committee  and  by  the  Protestants  of 
Belfast,  in  favour  of  conferring  a  £20  franchise  upon  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  counties.  But  the  petitions  were 
both  refused  after  a  stormy  debate.  The  Government 
bill  tvas.  warmly  supported  by  Grattan  and  the  Opposition, 
and  was  passed  into  law  by  an  unwilling  House  in  de- 
ference to  the  policy  of  the  English  Cabinet 

*  32  Geo.  III.,  c.  21. 
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The  United  Irishmen  were  meanwhile  growing  in  im- 
portance. Branches  were  pushed  into  different  parts  of 
Ulster,  and  affiliated  to  the  parent  society.  In  this  way 
the  nucleus  of  an  extensive  organization  was  set  on  foot. 
Though  Tone  and  many  of  his  friends  were  theoretically 
in  their  hearts  Republicans,  the  aim  of  the  society  at 
this  time  was  unobjectionable,  and  extended  no  further 
than  a  thorough  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons,  based 
on  the  extension  of,  the  franchise  to  all  citizens.  The 
main  planks  in  their  reform  platform  were  equal 
electoral  districts,  household  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot, 
payment  of  members,  and  annual  Parliaments.  The 
test  of  admission  to  the  society  was  as  follows: 
"  I,  A.  B.,  in  the  presence  of  God  do  pledge  my- 
self to  my  country  that  I  will  use  all  my  abilities 
and  influence  in  the  attainment  of  an  impartial  and 
adequate  representation  of  the  Irish  nation  in  Par- 
liament ;  and  as  a  means  of  absolute  and  immediate 
necessity  in  the  establishment  of  this  chief  good   for 

2  r 
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Ireland,  I  will  endeavour  as  much  as  lies  in  my  ability 
to  forward  a  brotherhood  of  affection,  an  identity  of 
interests,  a  communion  of  rights,  and  a  union  of  power 
among  Irishmen  of  all  religious  persuasions,  without 
which  every  reform  in  Parliament  must  be  partial,  not 
national,  inadequate  to  the  wants,  delusive  to  the  wishes, 
and  insufficient  for  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the 
country." 

Tone,  though  the  originator  of  the  movement,  had 
hitherto  not  had  much  personal  influence  in  the  society  ; 
but  after  the  failure  of  the  petition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Committee,  Keogh  took  him  up  and  made 
him  assistant  secretary  to  the  committee,  with  a  salary 
of  ^200  a  year — a  very  important  addition  to  his  means, 
which  were  extremely  slender.  From  that  time  he  be- 
came an  accredited  agent,  both  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  of  his  friends  at  Belfast ;  and  the  ranks  of  the  United 
Irishmen  were  considerably  reinforced  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  body. 

Keogh,    under    the    inspiration   of   the   Opposition 
leaders,  started  a  plan,  jn  imitation  of  the  course  pursued 
by  the  volunteers,  of  summoning  a  convention  of  Roman 
Catholics  at  Dublin,  to  give  public  expression  to  their 
wishes.     The  Ascendency  party  were  greatly  agitated 
by  this  new  move.     The  grand  juries  at  the  ensuing 
assizes    and  the   close  corporations   published    furious 
addresses  against   the 
authors.    The  magistra 
Even  the  Roman  Catho 
on  the  Government  for 
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opposition.  Tone  obtained  counsel's  opinion  that  the 
convention  would  not  be  illegal,  and  published  it  in  the 
newspapers  and  by  handbills.  The  bishops  were  either 
won  over  or  induced  to  remain  neutral.  Public  meetings 
were  held  by  both  parties  ;  manifestos  and  counter-mani- 
festos were  issued  ;  and  the  United  Irishmen's  organ, 
The  Northern  Star,  was  started  at  the  cost  of  £3000, 
to  advocate  the  principles  of  the  society. 

The  convention  met  in  Taylor's  Hall,  in  Back  Lane, 
Dublin,  on  December  2,  1792.  Many  of  the  sixty- 
eight  seceders  had  rejoined  the  committee ;  and  a 
petition  was  drawn  up  professing  the  loyalty  of  the 
king's  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  and  praying  that  they 
might  be  restored  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
constitution.  Five  delegates  were  chosen  to  present  it 
to  the  king — Sir  Thomas  French,  and  Messrs.  Byrne, 
Keogh,  Bellew,  and  Devereux. 

George  III.  had  by  this  time  become  thoroughly 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Louis,  after  having  endeavoured  to  escape  from  France, 
had  been  captured  by  his  own  subjects  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Temple.  The  Austrians  and  Prussians  had  unjus- 
tifiably interfered  in  the  quarrel,  and  had  undertaken  his 
restoration  by  force  of  arms.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
threat  to  pillage  Paris  had  driven  the  people  mad  and 
led  to  the  *  September  massacres."  All  France  had  risen 
as  one  man  to  repel  the  German  invader.  Brunswick's 
failure  to  force  the  passes  at  Valmy,  and  subsequent 
retreat,  had  grievously  disappointed  the  hopes  of  those 
who  had  made  sure  of  a  triumphal   march  to  Paris ; 
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and  then  had  followed  Dumouriez's  brilliant  victory  at 
Jemappes,  which  had  laid  all  Belgium  at  the  mercy  of 
France.  The  growing  war-spirit  in  England  was  rapidly 
forcing  Pitt  into  antagonism  with  the  French  Government, 
The  frantic  dread  of  the  rising  democracy  was  driving 
England  into  an  unreasoning  panic.  And  the  Tory  party 
and  the  weak-kneed  Whigs,  lashed  up  by  Burke's 
philippics,  could  see  safety  in  nothing  short  of  the 
forcible  suppression  of  French  Republicanism. 

A  war  with  revolutionary  France,  who  boasted  that 
she  was  prepared  to  assist  all  oppressed  nations  to 
regain  their  liberty,  could  not  fail  to  be  a  source  of 
anxiety,  so  long  as  there  was  a  discontented  Ireland 
on  England's  flank.  England's  trouble  with  America 
had  been  Ireland's  opportunity  twelve  years  since : 
a  French  war  might  prove  the  same.  The  Irish  were 
greatly  excited ;  the  spread  of  French  principles  in 
Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  the  open  sympathy  shown 
for  the  revolution,  were  a  terror  to  the  king  and  the 
Government;  and  they  clutched  at  the  policy  of  winning 
the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  whose  faith  was 
being  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  Jacobins,  by  flinging 
the  penal  code  overboard  piece  by  piece.  For  the 
present  the  Roman  Catholics  were  to  be  conciliated — 
the  Protestant  ascendency  must  shift  for  itself.  But 
Pitt  saw  a  way  to  restore  the  old  balance:  Roman 
Catholic  Ireland  was  to  be  swamped  by  Protestant 
England,  and  an  union  to  be  carried  at  any  cost. 
The  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  would  force 
the  hand  of  the  independent  Protestants. 
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On  January  2, 1793,  the  five  delegates  were  presented 
to  his  majesty  by  Dundas ;  and  their  petition  was 
graciously  accepted.  Dundas  afterwards  had  an  inter- 
view with  them,  in  which  they  told  him  that  they  looked 
not  only  for  the  franchise,  but  for  total  emancipation  ; 
that  is,  admission  to  the  corporations  and  to  seats  in 
Parliament  Dundas  expressed  himself  as  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  emancipation,  informed  them  that  their 
claims  should  be  recommended  to  Parliament  in  the 
next  king's  speech,  and  said  that  he  looked  to  them  to 
support  order  in  return.  They  left  under  the  belief  that 
the  Government  were  willing  to  abolish  all  the  religious 
disabilities  of  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects. 
The  success  of  the  mission  appeared  to  be  complete. 
The  thanks  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee  were 
voted  to  Tone,  together  with  the  more  substantial  re- 
cognition of  his  services  in  the  shape  of  a  gold  medal  of 
the  value  of  thirty  guineas,  and  the  round  sum  of  £1500. 
A  resolution  was  also  carried  that  a  sum  of  £2000 
should  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  the  king, 
"  as  a  monument  of  their  gratitude  for  the  important 
privileges  which  they  had  obtained  from  Parliament 
through  his  paternal  recommendation." 

Parliament  assembled  on  January  10,  1793.  The 
viceroy,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  recommended  the 
situation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  his  Majesty 
to  the  attention  of  Parliament ;  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Hobart,  on  the  18th,  brought  in  a  bill  for  their  further 
relief.  The  proposed  measure  gave  to  all  who  were 
40s.  freeholders  in  the  counties  and  the  few  open  cities 
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and  boroughs  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  it  also  gave  them  the  municipal  franchise 
in  the  cities  and  corporate  towns.  It  admitted  them 
to  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  enabled  them,  under 
certain  restrictions,  to  fill  almost  all  civil  and  military 
offices,  including  those  of  grand  juryman  and  justice 
of  the  peace.  It  permitted  all  Roman  Catholics  pos- 
sessed of  freehold  property  to  the  amount  of  £100 
per  annum,  and  personal  property  to  the  amount  of 
;£iooo  per  annum,  to  bear  arms,  and  empowered  them 
to  found  colleges  *  to  be  affiliated  to  Dublin  University, 
provided  they  should  not  be  exclusively  Roman  Catholic. 

It  was  however  provided  that  no  person  should  have 
the  benefit  of  the  Act  who  did  not  take  and  subscribe 
the  revised  Oath  of  Allegiance,!  which  denied  the  Pope's 
temporal  jurisdiction ;  and  comprehended  a  declaration 
denying  his  infallibility  and  his  power  to  absolve  un- 
conditionally. 

The  dismay  of  the  Protestant  ascendency  party  at 
the  course  adopted  by  the  Government  was  complete. 
Lord  Farnham  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  were 
utterly  disconcerted ;  Dr.  Dugenan  raved  with  frantic 
indignation.     Ogle  protested  that  even  an  Act  of  Union 

< 

*  In  consequence  of  the  provisions  of  the  penal  code,  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  were  accustomed  to  resort  to  the  Continent  for  their  edu- 
cation. The  French  Revolution  had  put  a  stop  to  this  practice ;  and  the 
Government  was  desirous  of  cutting  off  all  communication  with  revolu- 
tionary France.  Accordingly,  in  1795,  by  the  35th  Geo.  III.,  c.  21, 
Maynooth  College  was  founded  "for  the  education  exclusively  of  persons 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,"  and  an  annual  sum  of  j£8ooo  was 
granted  for  its  support  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

t  13,  14  Geo.  III.,  c.  35. 
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would  be  preferable  to  such  a  bill ;  and  Fitzgibbon,  now 
Lord  Clare,  who  had  not  been  consulted  by  the  ministers, 
spoke  with  bitter  hostility  against  the  proposed  measure. 
The  Government  were,  of  course,  supported  by  the 
Opposition;  and  the  bill  passed  both  Houses,  and 
received  the  royal  assent  on  April  9th.* 

Yet  another  portion  of  the  pitiless  penal  code  had 
become  a  thing  of  the  past  But  when  the  Government 
gave  relief  with  one  hand,  they  launched  a  Coercion  Bill 
with  the  other.  The  same  Parliament  which  had  so 
grudgingly  passed  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
hastened  cheerfully  to  arm  the  Castle  with  three  Coercion 
Acts :  the  Convention  Act,t  to  prohibit  "  unlawful 
assemblies,"  which  was  intended  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  an  event  as  the 
"  Back  Lane  Parliament ; "  the  Gunpowder  Act,J  im- 
posing severe  penalties  on  the  importation  and  trans- 
porting of  munitions  of  war,  and  giving  magistrates 
unlimited  powers  of  search;  and  an  Act  to  raise 
sixteen  thousand  militia,  and  to  increase  the  regular 
army  from  twelve  thousand  to  seventeen  thousand  mdn.§ 

The  session  was  not  unfruitful  in  other  directions. 
The  Government  gave  way  upon  some  other  long  de- 
manded reforms.  Grattan's  Barren  Land  Bill  was 
passed,  ||  exempting  from  tithes  for  seven  years  all  waste 
land  which  should  be  reclaimed.  Mr.  Forbes'  continued 
efforts  to  carry  a  Pension  and  Place  Bill  were  rewarded 
with  a  limited  amount  of   success.      The  hereditary 

•  33  Geo.  III.,  c.  21.      t  33  Geo.  III.,  c.  29.      J  33  Geo.  III.,  c.  2. 
§  33  Geo.  III.,  c.  22.  ||  33  Geo.  III.,  c.  25. 
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revenue  was  exchanged  for  a  civil  list  of  £145,000  a  year 
for  the  payment  of  salaries,  and  other  charges  of  the 
civil  establishment.  The  pension-list  was  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  an  annual  grant,  until  it  should  be  reduced 
by  deaths  to  the  amount  of  £80,000.  At  this  figure  it 
was  then  to  stand  limited,  and  the  sum  of  £80,000  trans- 
ferred to  the  civil  list,  making  it  in  the  whole  £225,000, 
out  of  which  the  pensions  would  thereafter  be  defrayed. 
In  future  no  pension  was  to  be  given  of  more  than 
£1200  a  year,  except  to  one  of  the  royal  family,  or  on 
an  address  by  either  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  The 
fund  for  secret  service  was  limited  to  £5000  a  year, 
unless  the  chief  secretary  required  it  u  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting,  preventing,  or  defeating  treasonable  or  other 
dangerous  conspiracies  against  the  State/'  in  which  case 
the  expenditure  was  to  be  unlimited.* 

An  Act  was  also  passed,  declaring  that  persons 
holding  places  of  profit  under  the  Crown  created  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  or  holding  pensions,  or  having 
wives  who  held  pensions,  should  be  incapable  of  sitting 
in  the  next  House  of  Commons,  exceptions  only  being 
made  in  favour  of  commissioners  of  the  treasury  and 
their  secretaries.f  These  three  last-mentioned  Acts 
were  sops  thrown  to  the  Opposition  by  the  English 
Cabinet.  Where  the  corrupt  Irish  Commons  were  left 
to  take  their  own  course,  all  idea  of  concession  was 
thrown  to  the  winds.  William  Ponsonby's  two  motions 
for  reform  were  summarily  rejected  by  majorities  of  two 
to  one. 

*  33  Geo.  III.,  c.  34.  t  33  Geo.  III.,  c.  41. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

PROSECUTIONS.     A.D.    1 792-1 794. 

THE  plea  upon  which  the  Government  based  their 
demand  for  Coercion  Bills  was  the  continued  state  of 
disturbance  prevailing  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
This  unfortunate  condition  of  things  was  due  to  the 
fanatical  antagonism  of  the  "Defenders"  and  the 
"  Peep-o'-day  Boys,"  or  "  wreckers."  The  object  of  the 
Protestant  faction  was  to  expel  from  the  country  those 
Roman  Catholics  who  were  scattered  about  amongst 
the  Protestants  of  the  north,  and  to  occupy  their  hold- 
ings. Both  parties,  owing  to  the  negligent  indifference 
of  the  local  magistrates,  had  greatly  increased  in  numbers. 
The  Defenders  especially  had  become  extremely  formi- 
dable ;  so  that  they  had  begun  to  turn  the  tables  upon 
the  "  wreckers,"  and  were  the  terror  of  the  country  side. 
They  retaliated  fiercely  on  their  persecutors,  extending 
their  operations  to  the  attacking  of  country  houses, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  arms.  Roving  bands 
appeared  in  Meath  and  Cavan,  and  fought  with  the  Pro- 
testant population  settled  there.  They  spread  through 
all  the  midland  counties,  parties  springing  up  right  and 
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left,  plundering  houses  of  arms,  and  committing  other 
enormities.  In  the  south  and  west  the  Rightboys 
reappeared  under  the  name  of  Defenders,  with  the  old 
system  of  swearing  the  people  not  to  pay  tithes  and 
hearth-money.  Scattered  parties  of  soldiery  were 
despatched  by  the  Government  to  restore  order.  In 
many  cases  the  Defenders  ventured  to  resist,  and  con- 
siderable loss  of  life  ensued.  A  secret  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  consisting  of  Lord  Clare  and  eight 
other  peers,  sat  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  disturb- 
ances, and  published  a  report  in  which  they  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  Defenders  were  encouraged  by  the 
respectable  Roman  Catholic  population,  and  insinuated 
that  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  disaffected  and 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  French  Republicanism.  De- 
fenderism,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
political  movement  It  was  a  lawless  outbreak  of  the 
lowest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  peasantry,  induced  by 
miserable  poverty  and  harsh  treatment,  while  the  better 
class  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  fairly  content  with 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Convention  was  dissolved. 

Tone  and  the  United  Irishmen,  however,  were  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  agitation,  and  to  rest  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  Parliamentary  reform  and  the 
admission  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  antagonism  between  the  Defenders  and  the 
Peep-o'-day  Boys  was  a  great  trouble  to  Tone,  whose 
plan  had  been  to  unite  Protestant  with  Roman  Catholic 
in  one  common  cause.     He  endeavoured  to  induce  them 
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to  accept  the  teaching  of  the  United  Irishmen,  but  only 
with  the  result  that  many  of  the  Defenders  joined  that 
society  and  so  connected  it  with  the  party  of  violence. 
Napper  Tandy,  who  was  engaged  in  the  attempt  to 
bridge  over  the  gulf  between  the  two  factions,  was  de- 
tected by  the  Government  in  correspondence  with  the 
Defenders  at  Castle  Bellingham,  and,  receiving  timely 
warning  of  his  intended  arrest,  escaped  to  America. 

The  United  Men  had  grown  rapidly  in  boldness  and 
activity.  They  were  constantly  employed  in  distri- 
buting handbills  and  circulars  of  a  semi-seditious  cha- 
racter. They  affected  the  French  fashion  of  calling 
each  other  "citizen."  Though  Tone  told  them  that 
they  might  as  well  try  to  make  themselves  "  peers 
and  noblemen  by  calling  each  other  '  my  lord.' "  The 
Government  determined  to  take  strong  measures  with 
the  society.  Mr.  Simon  Butler,  their  chairman,  and 
Mr.  Oliver  Bond,  a  Dublin  merchant,  had  published  an 
address  to  the  people  of  Dublin,  condemning  the  con- 
duct of  the  secret  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  examining  witnesses  upon  oath  as  to  their  own  con- 
duct and  opinions.  They  were  summoned  before  the 
committee  and  sentenced,  without  trial,  to  six  months' 
imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £500.  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds, who  had  been  called  before  the  secret  committee 
as  a  witness,  was  committed  to  gaol  for  refusing  to 
answer  some  questions  which  were  put  to  him.  Hamil- 
ton Rowan,  a  gentleman  of  family  and  fortune  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  and  the  secretary  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  had  two  years  before,  in  1792,  published  a 
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bombastic  and  rather  violent  address  to  the  volunteers, 
written  by  Dr.  Drennan,  calling  them  to  arms  for  the 
preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  He  was 
prosecuted  for  libel,  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment, and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £500. 

But  a  more  subtle  stroke  was  in  preparation.  An 
English  clergyman  named  Jackson,  who  had  resided 
some  years  in  France,  had  formed  a  friendship  with 
an  Irish  exile  named  Madget,  who  held  an  appointment 
in  the  French  foreign  office.  England  and  France  had 
now  been  at  war  some  twelve  months.  The  French 
Government  were  anxiously  canvassing  the  possibility 
of  making  a  successful  descent  on  the  Irish  coast.  They 
had  received  exaggerated  reports  of  the  Defender  dis- 
turbances, and  believed  that  a  general  rising  was  immi- 
nent. Jackson  was  accordingly  commissioned  to  go 
over  and  sound  the  popular  leaders.  He  arrived  in 
London,  and  incautiously  confided  his  secret  to  an 
attorney  of  the  name  of  Cockayne,  who  at  once  com- 
municated the  whole  story  to  Pitt.  Instead  of  dealing 
with  Jackson's  treason  at  once,  Pitt  took  the  tortuous 
course  of  permitting  him  to  proceed  to  Dublin,  and 
sending  Cockayne  with  him  as  a  spy,  with  the  view 
of  entrapping  those  with  whom  Jackson  should  be 
found  to  communicate  in  Ireland.  Jackson  succeeded, 
through  Mr.  McNally,  a  barrister  in  the  pay  of  the 
Government,  in  obtaining  introductions  to  Tone,  Simon 
Butler  and  others  of  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irish- 
men, and  also  to  Hamilton  Rowan,  who  was  then  in 
Newgate.     Cockayne  was  always  at  Jackson's  elbow, 
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and   Tone  appears  to  have   at  first  looked   upon  the 
latter  as  a  Government  spy,  but  subsequently  talked 
with    him    openly  about    the  prospects  of   a   French 
alliance,  and  drew  up,  for  his  instruction,  a  paper  upon 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  of  which  Rowan  made  a  copy 
while  he  was  in  prison,  for  Jackson's  use.    Then,  finding 
that  Jackson  was  a  vain  and  indiscreet  person,  Tone 
and  his  friends  dropped  all  communication  with  him  ; 
and  the  Government,  finding  nothing  more  was  to  be 
gained  by  leaving  Jackson  at  liberty,  arrested  him  on 
a  charge  of  treason.     Rowan,  on  hearing  of  his  appre- 
hension,  and    fearing    that  his    having  copied   Tone's 
document  might  be  used  to  involve  him  in  the  charge, 
managed  to  escape  from  Newgate,  and  fled  to  America. 
He  was  proclaimed  as  a  traitor  and  outlawed,  though 
no  further  offence  than  the  one  for  which  he  had  been 
convicted  was  ever  proved  against  him.     Tone,  boldly 
admitting  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  paper  found  in 
Jackson's  possession,  remained  in  Dublin.     His  friends, 
Mr.  Marcus   Beresford  a  nephew  of  Lord  Clare,  Mr. 
George   Knox,  and  Wolfe,  the  solicitor-general,   used 
their  influence  to  deter  a  Crown  prosecution ;  and  no 
steps  were  taken  against  him,  upon  the  understanding 
that  he  would  leave  the  country  as  soon  as  he  could 
arrange  his  private  affairs.     He  sailed  for  America,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  about  a  twelvemonth  later.  Shortly 
after  Jackson's  arrest,  having  now  successfully  connected 
the  United  Irishmen  with  a  treasonable  design,  the  Govern- 
ment  struck  another  blow  at  the  society.     Taylor's  Hall, 
their  place  of  meeting,  was  broken  into  by  the  sheriffs 
and  a  body  of  constables,  and  all  their  papers  seized. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BLTGHTED  HOPES,     A.D.   1 794,    1 79  5. 

In  the  summer  of  1794,  the  moderate  Whigs  in  Eng- 
land, alarmed  at  the  violent  course  of  the  Jacobin 
oligarchy,  which  had  usurped  the  control  of  the  French 
Convention,  deserted  the  Opposition  benches  and 
formed  a  coalition  with  Pitt  Amongst  the  number 
were  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Fitz- 
william,  Edmund  Burke,  and  William  Wyndham.  The 
price  of  their  adhesion  on  the  question  of  the  French 
war,  was  the  adoption  of  Burke's  policy  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  question  in  Ireland.  Burke  and  Fitzwilliam 
were  for  total  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ; 
liberty  to  sit  in  Parliament ;  liberty  to  enter  the  cor- 
porations ;  liberty  to  bear  arms.  It  was  upon  their 
exclusion  from  these  privileges  that  the  Protestant 
ascendency  had  rested.  It  had  been  shored  up  by 
artificial  means  for  a  hundred  years.  Burke  believed 
that  the  time  had  come  when  it  could  run  alone,  and 
that  the  admission  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  equal 
rights  with  the  Protestants  would  unite  the  Irish  into 
one  nation,  which  would  thenceforth  become  a  source 
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of  strength  to  England  instead  of  being  a  thorn  in  her 
side. 

This  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  Ascendency  party, 
who  were  violently  opposed  to  concession  in  any  shape. 
Grattan  and  the  Opposition  held  with  Burke.  Pitt  was 
half  convinced,  and  was  willing  to  try  the  experiment ; 
as,  in  the  event  of  failure,  he  calculated  on  carrying  out 
his  darling  scheme  of  the  union. 

In  August,  Grattan,  George  and  William  Ponsonby, 
and  Sir  John  Parnell,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
came  over  to  England  to  arrange  matters  with  Pitt. 
Pitt  was  undecided  for  many  weeks.  The  difficulty  was 
about  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Clare,  a  due  provision  for 
Lord  Westmoreland,  and  the  powers  to  be  allowed  to 
the  new  viceroy.  It  was  eventually  decided  that  Lord 
Westmoreland  should  be  recalled  if  an  office  of  fitting 
dignity  could  be  found  for  him  in  England,  and  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  appointed  lord-lieutenant  in  his  place. 
Pitt  clung  to  Lord  Clare,  but  the  old  system  was  to  be 
changed,  and  coercion  laid  aside.  As  to  the  question  of 
emancipation,  Pitt  told  Grattan  that  "it  would  not  be 
brought  on  as  a  Government  measure ;  but  if  Govern- 
ment were  pressed,  they  would  yield." 

The  Duke  of  Portland  was  appointed  a  third  secre- 
tary of  State,  with  special  care  for  Irish  affairs.  He 
accepted  office,  according  to  what  he  told  Mr.  Burke, 
on  the  express  terms  "  that  the  administration  of  Ireland 
was  left  wholly  to  him."  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  was  under  a  similar  belief  as  to 
his  own  powers.     He  himself  says,  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
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Carlisle,  that  w  he  would  never  have  taken  office  unless 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  to  be  relieved  from  every 
disqualification."  He  was  not  "  to  be  the  instrument  of 
the  junto/'  as  Burke  denominated  the  clique  of  Castle 
officials  who  battened  on  the  Irish  Establishment ;  "  the 
set  of  men  in  Ireland  who,  by  their  innumerable  corrup- 
tions, frauds,  oppressions,  and  follies,  were  opening  the 
back  door  to  Jacobinism  to  rush  in  and  take  us  in  the 
rear ; "  the  men  who  were  the  direct  successors  of  the  cor- 
rupt Protestant  oligarchy  who  misgoverned  and  plundered 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  There  was  to  be  a  com- 
plete change  of  men  and  measures,  and  the  Government 
was  to  be  entrusted  to  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Opposition. 
Fitzwilliam  reached  Dublin  on  January  4,  1795. 
There  was  general  rejoicing,  and  he  was  received  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.  Addresses  and  petitions  poured 
in  from  the  Roman  Catholics  from  every  part  of  Ireland. 
•*  Not  to  grant  cheerfully/'  wrote  the  new  viceroy  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  "  all  the  Catholics  wish,  will  not  only 
be  exceedingly  impolitic,  but  perhaps  dangerous.  In 
doing  this  no  time  is  to  be  lost  The  disaffection  among 
.  the  lower  orders  is  universal,  though  the  violences  now 
committing  are  not  from  political  causes,  but  the  out- 
rages of  banditti,  they  are  fostered  by  that  cause.  The 
higher  orders  are  firmly  to  be  relied  on.  The  wealthy 
of  the  second  class  hardly  less  so,  because  they  are 
fearful  of  their  property.  Yet  the  latter,  at  least,  have 
shown  no  forwardness  to  check  these  outrages.  And 
this  can  only  arise  from  there  being  something  left 
which  rankles  id  their  bosom." 
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Fitzwilliam's  first  act  was  to  break  up  "  the  junto." 
John  Beresford,  the  chief  commissioner  of  customs,  who 
had  filled  the  civil  establishment  with  his  friends  and 
relations,  was  at  once  compelled  to  retire  on  his  full 
official  income.  So  was  Edward  Cooke,  the  under- 
secretary of  State  in  the  civil  department,  with  a  pen- 
sion of  £1200  a  year.  The  Attorney-General  Wolfe  and 
the  Solicitor-General  Toler  were  told  that  they  would 
have  to  make  room  for  George  Ponsonby  and  Curran, 
Wolfe  being  consoled  with  a  peerage  and  Toler  other- 
wise provided  for.  Grattan  still  held  his  retainer  from 
the  people.  He  refused  office,  but  gave  his  general 
support  to  the  ministry. 

Some  rumblings  of  the  coming  storm  were  already 
heard.  Beresford  had  hurried  over  to  England  and 
raised  a  howl  over  his  dismissal.  Pitt,  on  February  9th, 
intimated  his  displeasure  at  the  viceroy's  precipitancy, 
and  forbade  the  change  of  law  officers,  though  Wolfe's 
elevation  had  already  been  approved  by  him,  and  the 
kings  consent  to  the  projected  peerage  given  on  the 
13th  of  January.  Still  Fitzwilliam  had  no  suspicion 
that  all  was  not  right.  The  Cabinet  was  constantly 
informed  of  every  step  which  was  taken,  and  no  hint 
was  thrown  out  in  reply  that  his  conduct  was  not 
entirely  approved  of. 

On  February  12th,  Grattan,  by  arrangement  with 
the  viceroy,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  Parliament.  Mean- 
while, there  was  a  factor  to  be  considered,  on  which 
Pitt  and  Dundas  had  not  fully  reckoned.     George  III. 

2  G 
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had  not  hitherto  grasped  the  importance  of  the  change 
of  policy,  Fitzwilliam's  dismissals  had  opened  his 
eyes.  Beresford  had  followed  the  king  to  Weymouth, 
and  had  had  a  private  audience  with  him,  in  which 
he  worked  upon  his  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  On  February  6th  he  sent  Pitt  a  memorandum, 
after  the  receipt  of  which  there  was  no  course  open  to 
the  Cabinet  but  to  resign  or  reverse  all  that  they  had 
initiated.  The  king  declared  that  he  had  heard  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  "total  change  of  the  principles  of 
government"  with  "the  greatest  astonishment"  He 
spoke  of  his  "  surprise  at  the  idea  of  admitting  Roman 
Catholics  to  vote  in  Parliament."  He  feared  "religion 
was  but  little  attended  to  by  persons  of  rank,  and  that 
the  word  toleration  or  rather  indifference  to  that  sacred 
subject  has  been  too  much  admitted  by  them."  "  Yet 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  had  not  been  spoilt  by  foreign 
travel  and  manners,"  and  he  is  certain  that  "  it  would  be 
safer  even  to  change  the  new  ministry  in  Ireland  if  its 
continuance  depends  on  the  success  of  this  proposal." 
Pitt  had  but  recently  said  in  reference  to  emancipation, 
"  that  he  would  not  risk  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  on  such 
a  question."  He  was  fully  aware  of  the  critical  condition 
of  the  country,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  remonstrate, 
when  his  master  was  obstinate ;  and  he  did  not  resign. 
All  sorts  of  excuses  were  framed  for  the  change  of  front. 
Fitzwilliam  had  misconceived  and  exceeded  his  instruc- 
tions. He  had  dismissed  the  servants  of  the  Crown 
without  consulting  the  Cabinet.  He  had  omitted  to 
forward  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  the  heads  of  Grattan's 
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proposed  bill.  Emancipation  was  never  intended.  "It 
led  to  consequences  which  could  not  be  contemplated 
without  horror  and  dismay ; "  and  lastly,  "  The  king  had 
the  right  to  remove  and  dismiss  whom  he  pleased.19 

On  February  23rd,  the  Duke  of  Portland  wrote  to 
Fitzwilliam  "by  the  king's  command/'  that  he  was 
"authorized  to  resign."  Lord  Clare,  Foster  the  speaker, 
and  the  primate,  were  appointed  lords  justices.  Beres- 
ford  was  restored  in  triumph  to  the  revenue-board,  and 
Lord  Camden,  son  of  the  chief  justice,  was  despatched 
to  succeed  Fitzwilliam,  with  Mr.  Pelham  for  chief 
secretary. 

"If  the  Irish  administration,"  said  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  "has  en- 
couraged the  Catholics  in  their  expectations  without  the 
countenance  of  the  British  Cabinet,  they  have  much  to 
answer  for.  If  the  British  Cabinet  has  assented,  and 
afterwards  retracted,  the  demon  of  darkness  CQuld  not 
have  done  more  mischief,  had  he  come  from  hell  to  throw 
a  firebrand  among  the  people."  The  language  was 
hardly  exaggerated.  The  mass  of  Roman  Catholics 
had  been  led  on  to  believe  that  the  bill  on  which  their 
highest  hopes  were  concentrated  would  be  carried  by  the 
Government  The  Irish  Commons  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  Lord  Fitzwilliam  with  a  changed  system  would  re- 
peal Lord  Clare's  obnoxious  Dublin  Police  Act,*  which, 
instead  of  having  the  effect  of  promoting  order,  had 

*  26  Geo.  III.,  c.  24.  By  the  5th  Ed.  IV.,  c.  5,  the  peace  was  kept 
in  the  "  English  towns"  by  constables  chosen  by  the  burgesses.  A  regular 
system  of  police  for  the  city  of  Dublin  was  introduced  by  the  1 7  zS 
Geo.  III.,  c.  43. 
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simply  been  a  means  to  the  late  Government  for  jobbery 
and  waste.  A  Reform  Bill  it  was  on  all  hands  admitted 
would  be  the  necessary  corollary  to  emancipation.  And 
on  the  strength  of  these  promises,  the  House  had  re- 
jected Parsons'  cautious  proposal  to  grant  a  short 
Money  Bill,  and  had  voted  the  unprecedented  sum  of 
£250,000  for  the  purposes  of  his  majesty's  navy,  and  an 
additional  forty-one  thousand  men  for  home  defences. 
The  country  felt  it  had  been  duped ;  the  cup  which 
had  been  placed  to  its  lips  had  been  dashed  to  the 
ground ;  and  the  hopelessness  of  despair  settled  down 
upon  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  had  fondly  believed 
that  a  new  order  of  things  was  about  to  prevail.  Roman 
Catholics  and  dissenters  alike  deplored  the  act  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  Roman  Catholic  Committee  hurriedly 
met,  and  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king  against  the 
recall  of  Fitzwilliam.  Addresses  were  poured  in  to  the 
viceroy,  the  Parliament,  even  to  private  individuals  who 
were  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  influence,  importuning 
them  to  prevent  the  threatened  catastrophy.  It  was  all 
of  no  avail.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  left  Ireland  on  March 
25th.  It  was  a  day  of  general  gloom.  The  shops  in 
Dublin  were  shut.  Business  was  stopped.  The  whole 
city  put  on  mourning.  The  departing  viceroy's  carriage 
was  drawn  to  the  water's  edge  by  some  of  the  leading 
citizens.  Lord  Camden's  arrival  was  correspondingly 
ominous.  He  was  sworn  in  by  the  lords  justices  on  the 
31st*  On  leaving  the  Castle  the  primate's  carriage  was 
stoned.  Fitzgibbon's  was  followed  by  a  threatening 
mob.    Stones  were  flung,  and  he  with  difficulty  escaped 
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with  a  cut  on  the  head  from  one  of  the  missiles.  The 
mob  then  turned  to  attack  the  houses  of  Beresford 
arid  the  speaker,  and  were  only  dispersed  by  the 
bullets  of  the  military. 

Grattan's  Emancipation  Bill  was  of  course  doomed. 
There  was  a  fierce  debate  in  which  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor, 
a  nephew  of  Lord  Longueville,  made  an  able  maiden 
speech  attacking  the  Government.  But  the  venal  crew 
of  Castle  place-men  changed  sides  with  the  change  of 
viceroys  ;  and  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  155  to  48. 
All  hope,  either  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  or 
of  reform,  had  vanished  Lord  Clare  and  Protestant 
Ascendency  had  won  the  day;  and  the  old  coercive 
system  was  set  upon  its  legs  again. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
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JACKSON'S  trial  for  treason  took  place  in  April.  The 
case  against  him  was  clear.  The  wretched  Cockayne, 
in  abject  terror  of  assassination,  was  kept  under  guard 
until  the  trial,  and  gave  conclusive  evidence  against  him. 
The  miserable  Jackson  on  the  final  morning  of  the  trial, 
to  anticipate  judgment  and  sentence,  and  so  save  his 
little  property  for  his  widow,  took  arsenic  on  his  way 
to  the  Court,  and  died  in  agonies  in  the  dock.  Tone 
shortly  afterwards  sailed  for  America ;  and  passed  thence 
to  France,  with  avowed  intentions  of  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  French  Directory. 

The  United  Irishmen  had  been  suppressed  ;  but  the 
more  desperate  members  of  that  body,  now  that  all 
legitimate  means  of  carrying  out  their  schemes  of 
reform  had  failed,  reorganized  the  society  as  a  secret 
association.  The  branches  were  reconstructed  and  mul- 
tiplied. Each  branch  was  to  consist  of  twelve  members, 
who  chose  out  of  their  own  number  a  secretary.  Five 
of  such  secretaries  formed  a  committee,  called  "the 
lower  baronial."    Ten   lower  baron  ials   chose    each   a 
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member  to  form  the  "  upper  baronial  committee ; "  and 
each  upper  baronial  in  like  manner  sent  a  delegate  to 
the  "  district "  or  "  county  committee."    Two^  or  three 
delegates  from  each  county  committee  formed  a  "  Pro- 
vincial   committee,"    and    the    provincial    committees 
elected  five  of  the  number  to  constitute  the  "  executive 
committee"  or  "directory,"  which  formed  the  apex  of 
the  system.     In  this  way  a  subtle  organization  was  built 
up,  which  spread  its  ramifications  through  two  pro* 
vinces ;  and  was  so  constructed  that  in  a  short  space 
of  time  it  could  be  converted,  according  to  its  later 
development,  from  a  civil  to  a  military  organization. 
The  secretary  of  every  twelve  was  their  petty  officer. 
The  delegate  of  the  lower  baronial  was  a  captain  of 
sixty  men.    The  delegate  of  the  upper  baronial  was 
colonel  of  a  battalion  of  six  hundred  ;  and  so  on,  until 
a  formidable  force  was  enrolled  on  paper  numbering,  in 
1797,  nearly  280,000  men.    The  reconstructed  society 
bound  each  member  by  an  oath  of  secrecy ;  and  their 
avowed  object  was  the  wresting  of  Ireland  from  English 
control,  and  the    erection  of   a  Republican    form  of 
government,  if  necessary  by  force  ;  if  necessary  also, 
by  the  help  of  foreign  intervention.    The  organization 
of  Ulster  was  completed  in  May,  1795.     But  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  extended  further  till  the  autumn 
of  1796,  when  emissaries  were  sent  to  form  branches 
in  Leinster.     It  was  not  till  it  was  well  established  in 
Leinster  that  the  military  system  was  grafted  on  the 
civil.    Russell,  Neilson,  Sims  and  Keogh  were  the  early 
reconstructors  of  the  society.    Tone  was  privy  to  their 
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designs  before  his  departure  from  Ireland.  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet  an  eminent  barrister,  Lewines  an  attor- 
ney, McCormick  a  Dublin  manufacturer,  and  Dr. 
McNevin  were  prominent  members.  Mr.  Oliver  Bond 
became  one  of  the  Directory.  Most  of  the  leaders  of 
the  society  were  Protestants.  Many  of  them  were 
Ulster  men. 

Tone's  plans  for  uniting  the  Protestants  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  not  resulted  in  the  reconciliation 
of  the  two  religious  factions  in  Armagh.  There  the 
disgraceful  civil  strife  was  unabated.  The  authorities 
appeared  content  to  permit  the  two  fanatical  parties  to 
fight  it  out.  Whenever  they  did  interfere,  strong  par- 
tiality was  shown  to  the  Protestants.  In  September, 
1795,  a  large  body  of  Defenders  came  across  a  number 
of  armed  Peep-o'-day  Boys  at  a  village  called  the 
Diamond,  where  a  regular  battle  took  place,  in  which 
the  Defenders  were  driven  off  with  a  loss  of  forty-eight 
killed  and  many  wounded.  The  Protestants  then  set 
on  foot  a  counter-organization  to  Defenderism,  forming 
themselves  into  associations  which  they  called  Orange 
Lodges,  and  demanding  an  oath  of  secrecy  from  all 
who  were  enrolled.  This  organization  grew  rapidly. 
It  acted  promptly  and  with  terrible  effect  It  declared 
war  against  the  Defenders  and  openly  professed  as  its 
object  the  complete  expulsion  of  all  Roman  Catholics 
from  Ulster.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  attacked  in- 
discriminately. Masters  were  compelled  to  dismiss 
Roman  Catholic  servants,  landlords  to  dismiss  Roman 
Catholic  tenants.    Decent  farmers,  quiet  peasants,  hard- 
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working  weavers,  quite  unconnected  with  the  Defenders, 
received  notices  "  to  go  to  Hell,  Connaught  would  not 
receive  them."  Their  houses  were  burnt,  their  furniture 
broken  up,  and  they  and  their  families  driven  from 
their  holdings. 

Lord  Gosford,  the  governor  of  Armagh  County,  in 
addressing  the  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions  in  Decern* 
ber,  1795,  publicly  declared  that  "neither  age  nor  sex, 
nor  even  acknowledged  innocence  as  to  any  guilt  in 
the  late  disturbances  is  sufficient  to  excite  mercy, 
much  less  to  afford  protection.  The  only  crime  which 
the  objects  of  this  ruthless  persecution  are  charged 
with,  is  simply  a  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  A  lawless  banditti  have  constituted  them- 
selves judges  of  this  new  species  of  delinquency,  and 
the  sentence  they  have  pronounced  is  nothing  less 
than  a  confiscation  of  all  property,  and  an  immediate 
banishment"  The  persecution  was  bad  enough  as  it 
was ;  but  report  magnified  it  until  the  awful  rumour 
spread  amongst  the  people,  and  was  of  course  believed, 
that  seven  thousand  persons  had  been  driven  from  their 
dwellings.  No  protection  could  be  obtained  from  the 
magistrates,  whose  sympathies  were  all  with  the  Orange- 
men, and  of  whom  many  were  themselves  members  of 
Orange  Lodges.  When  at  last  the  soldiers  were  sent 
down  under  General  Craddock  to  restore  order,  it  was 
found  next  to  impossible  to  secure  the  bands  of  Orange 
depredators  by  reason  of  the  timely  information  given 
to  them  of  the  movements  of  the  troops,  which  enabled 
them  to  elude  pursuit. 
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General  Henry  Luttrell,  Lord  Carhampton,  had  been 
sent  into  the  west  to  suppress  those  of  the  Defenders 
who  were  creating  disturbances  on  that  side  of  the 
country.  The  gaols  were  full  of  persons  awaiting  their 
trial.  Carhampton  preceded  the  judges  of  assize  with 
his  troops,  and,  without  any  form  of  trial  or  under  any 
warrant,  drew  out  the  prisoners  and  sent  them  on  board 
a  tender,  which  sailed  along  the  coast  to  receive  them, 
and  shipped  them  on  board  the  British  fleet  for  com- 
pulsory naval  service*  The  local  magistrates  followed 
his  example,  arresting  and  transporting  without  a  pre- 
tence of  legality.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  persons  were 
the  victims  of  this  aristocratic  press-gang.  When 
Parliament  met  in  January,  1796,  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  Government  was  to  bring  in  an  Indemnity  Bill  for 
the  protection  of  those  "  justices  of  the  peace  and  other 
officers  and  persons  "  who  had  "  apprehended  suspected 
persons  without  due  authority,  and  had  sent  suspected 
persons  out  of  the  kingdom  for  his  majesty's  sqrvice,  and 
had  also  seized  arms,  and  entered  houses,  aijd  done  divers 
other  acts  not  justifiable  by  law."  * 

Having  effectually  protected  Carhampton  and  his 
imitators  from  the  consequences  of  their  high-handed 
illegality,  and  deprived  all  persons  of  any  remedy  against 
them,  the  next  step  was  to  arm  the  executive  with  the 
tremendous  powers  of  a  fresh  Coercion  Act.  An  Insur* 
rection  Bill  was  brought  in.  It  provided  that  all  persons 
convicted  of  administering  unlawful  oaths  fpr  seditious 
purposes  should  suffer  death  as  felons ;  all  persons  taking 

*  36  Geo.  III.,  c.  6» 
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such  oaths  should  be  transported;  that  all  persons 
should  be  compelled  to  register  the  arms  in  their  pos- 
session under  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment ;  that 
magistrates  might  break  into  and  enter  houses  to  search 
for  arms,  might  apprehend  strangers  and  examine 
them  on  oath,  and  commit  them  to  the  house  of 
correction  till  they  could  find  sureties  for  their  good 
behaviour.  It  gave  power  to  the  viceroy  to  proclaim 
counties  which  the  magistrates  reported  to  him  were 
in  a  state  of  disturbance.  In  a  proclaimed  county 
the  inhabitants  were  commanded  to  keep  within  doors 
between  sunset  and  sunrise,  under  pain  of  being  brought 
before  the  justices,  who  were  thereupon  empowered,  un- 
less they  were  satisfied  with  the  reasons  given  for  such 
person  being  abroad,  at  once  to  send  him  to  serve  on 
board  the  British  navy.  The  magistrates  were  also 
empowered  to  break  open  houses  to  see  if  the  occupiers 
were  out  of  doors  at  unlawful  times.  Persons  who  could 
not  prove  that  they  either  had  means  of  their  own,  or 
"industriously  followed  some  lawful  trade  or  employ- 
ment," were  liable  to  the  same  penalties.* 

This  "  bloody  code,"  as  Curran  called  it,  passed  into 
law  with  little  opposition.  Even  Grattan's  effort  to 
obtain  the  insertion  of  a  special  reference  to  the  in- 
surgent Orangemen  and  a  clause  to  enable  the  ruined 
peasants  and  weavers  of  Armagh  to  obtain  compensa- 
tion from  the  county  was  summarily  rejected.  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  was  the  only  person  who  had  the 
courage  to  vote  against  the  Government 

*  36  Geo.  III.,  c.  20. 
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The  United  Irishmen  now  rapidly  increased  in 
number.  The  ignorant  Defenders  of  Kildare,  Meath, 
Westmeath,  Longford,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon  were 
swept  into  their  ranks.  The  persecuted  Roman  Catholics 
of  Armagh,  Down,  and  Louth,  hopeless  of  protection 
from  the  law,  turned  to  this  daring  association  for 
redress.  The  disappointed  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
middle  classes  in  Dublin  were  infected  with  the  same 
spirit  Even  some  of  the  advanced  and  ardent  reformers 
in  Parliament  itself,  having  lost  all  hope  of  constitutional 
reform,  took  the  desperate  and  fatal  resolution  of  appeal- 
ing to  force  and  the  enemies  of  England,  in  the  vain 
expectation  of  being  able  to  establish  a  new  order  of 
things.  "  The  friends  of  liberty  were  gradually,  but  with 
a  timid  step,  advancing  towards  Republicanism/' 
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Mr,  Arthur  O'Connor,  the  member  for  Philipstown, 
a  borough  belonging  to  his  uncle,  Lord  Longueville; 
and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  member  for  Kildare 
County,  joined  the  society  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1796.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  brother  to  the  Duke 
of  Leinster.  He  had  served  with  distinction  under  Lord 
Rawdon  in  the  American  war,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
peace  had  entered  the  Irish  Parliament.  He  had 
attached  himself  to  the  Opposition,  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  reform,  and  a  strong  opponent  of  the  coercive 
system  in  governing  Ireland.  He  was  in  Paris  in  the 
autumn  of  1792,  before  war  had  broken  out  between 
France  and  England,  when  he  made  himself  conspicuous 
at  a  banquet  given  by  the  English  in  that  city  to  cele- 
brate the  triumph  of  the  French  arms  against  the 
invaders,  by  adopting  the  prefix  of  "citizen,"  and 
drinking  the  toast  of  "a  speedy  abolition  of  all  here- 
ditary and  feudal  distinctions ; "  in  consequence  of 
which  the  English  Government  dismissed  him  from 
the  army  along  with  Lord  Semple  and  Captain  Gawler, 
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who  had  also  shown  sympathy  with  the  French  Republic. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  married  at  Paris,  to  Pamela, 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Philip  Egalit£  and  Madame 
de  Genlis ;  and  returned  to  Dublin,  with  his  wife,  to 
attend  to  his  Parliamentary  duties.  Frank,  open,  and 
chivalrous,  of  simple  habits,  unaffected,  intensely  affec- 
tionate, and  of  a  tenderly  compassionate  disposition, 
Lord  Edward  was  a  man  of  most  lovable  nature.  The 
numerous  loving  letters  which  remain,  written  by  him  to 
his  mother,  of  whom  he  was  extremely  fond,  display  a 
touching  picture  of  warm-hearted  domestic  simplicity — a 
devoted  husband,  dividing  his  time  between  his  wife,  his 
babies,  and  his  flowers.  No  better  proof  could  be  found 
of  the  despair  which  all  liberal  politicians  felt  for  the 
future  of  Ireland,  than  the  fact  that  such  a  man,  with 
such  surroundings,  should  have  convinced  himself  that  it 
was  his  paramount  duty  to  plunge  into  a  dark  conspiracy 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  English  Government* 

The  enterprise  was  not  so  hopeless  as  it  seems  to  us 
now  looking  back  upon  its  failure  near  a  century  ago. 
England  was  engaged  in  a  desperate  conflict  with  France. 
Her  military  efforts  in  the  Low  Countries  had  been  the 
reverse  of  successful ;  and  she  could  ill  spare  troops  for 
service  in  Ireland.  Moreover  there  was  good  reason  to 
believe  that  there  was  considerable  disaffection  in  tnc 
Irish  militia,  and  even  in  the  regular  army.  If  the 
French  had  succeeded  in  landing  an  expeditionary  force 
upon  the  island,  and  a  general  rising  had  been  effected, 
the  course  of  history  might  have  been  very  different 
No  one  knew  better  than  Lord  Edward  that  an  undis- 
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ciplined  multitude,  without  arms,  artillery,  or  camp 
equipage,  though  it  might  be  formidable,  would  even- 
tually be  trampled  out  by  the  soldiers.  A  French  con- 
tingent was  the  hinge  upon  which  the  chances  of  success 
hung,  and  having  once  made  up  his  mind  to  resort  to 
force,  he  instantly  turned  his  attention  to  a  French 
alliance. 

In  May,  1796,  he  and  Arthur  O'Connor  with 
Lady  Edward  passed  over  to  Hamburg,  and  the  two 
former  moved  on  to  Basel,  where  they  entered  into 
communication  with  the  Directory.  The  latter  refused 
to  negotiate  with  Fitzgerald,  "  lest  the  idea  should  get 
abroad,  from  his  having  married  Pamela,  that  his  mission 
had  some  reference  to  the  Orleans  family,"  so  leaving 
O'Connor  to  interview  General  Hoche,  Lord  Edward 
rejoined  his  wife  at  Hamburg.  The  indefatigable  Tone 
had  come  from  America  to  Paris  in  February.  He  had 
jnanaged  to  introduce  himself  to  Carnot,  the  ablest  of 
the  Directory,  and  had  been  for  six  months  working  hard 
to  induce  the  French  Government  to  send  a  strong 
force  to  Ireland.  Tone's  representations  confirmed  by 
O'Connor's  authority  satisfied  Carnot  of  the  importance 
of  the  scheme.  •  Hoche  supported  it  enthusiastically,  and 
undertook  to  organize  and  command  the  expedition. 
England  was  threatened  with  the  greatest  peril  in 
Ireland  since  the  battle  of  Kinsale, 

On  the  1 6th  of  December,  a  French  fleet  of  forty- 
three  sail,  consisting  of  seventeen  ships  of  the  line, 
eleven  frigates  and  corvettes,  and  fifteen  transports, 
eluded   the  English  squadron,  which  was  cruising  off 
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Ushant,  and  with  a  fair  wind  bore  down  upon  the  coast 
of  Munster.  This  formidable  fleet  carried  an  army  of 
fifteen  thousand  picked  French  troops,  with  twenty  guns, 
a  heavy  siege-train,  and  forty-five  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  expected  insurgents. 
Hoche  was  in  command,  and  Tone  accompanied  the 
expedition  with  a  commission  in  the  French  army.  The 
weather  was  foggy  and  the  fleet  parted  company,  so 
that  but  thirty-six  sail  were  in  sight  on  the  morning  of 
December  22nd,off  Cape  Clear,  and  of  the  missing  vessels, 
one  was  the  Fraternity  with  General  Hoche  on  board. 

In  Ireland  all  was  commotion.  The  island  was 
utterly  defenceless.  Not  a  single  ship  of  war  guarded 
the  coast  Cork  was  the  only  place  in  the  south  which 
had  any  fortifications  towards  the  sea.  Every  town  was 
open  on  the  land  side.  General  Dalrymplc,  who  com- 
manded in  the  southern  province,  had  but  four  thousand 
men  under  him.  With  these  he  was  doing  his  best  to 
cover  Cork,  and  was  determined  to  fight  before  being 
compelled  to  fall  back.  Troops  were  being  pushed  on 
from  Dublin  and  the  other  garrisons  to  join  him,  and 
large  bodies  of  militia  were  gathering  to  his  support 
There  was  no  sign  of  a  rising,  no  sign  of  disaffection. 
The  peasantry  worked  with  a  will  to  clear  the  roads  or 
the  baggage  waggons,  and  showed  the  troops  the  utmost 
hospitality.  The  militia  and  the  yeomanry  were  en- 
thusiastic; Limerick  and  Galway  "vied  with  each  other 
in  demonstrations  of  loyalty."  Whatever  progress  the 
United  Irishmen  had  made  in  Ulster,  they  had  not 
influenced  the  south  and  west. 
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The  chances  of  resistance  depended  on  time.  If  the 
French  should  land  at  once,  nothing  could  stop  them, 
and  Cork  must  fall,  where  were  stores  for  the  British 
navy  worth  a  million  and  a  half.  The  French  were 
waiting  for  Hoche  to  rejoin  them.  On  the  evening  of 
the  22nd  the  wind  swung  round  to  the  east.  A  furious 
gale  sprung  up,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
which  made  it  impossible  to  land.  The  French  ships 
beat  up  against  it  to  Bear  Island  and  cast  anchor,  but 
the  gale  increased  in  fury,  and  vessel  after  vessel  dragged 
its  anchor,  and  was  swept  out  to  sea.  Day  after  day 
they  waited,  hoping  for  Hoche  to  come  and  for  the  gale 
to  abate  ;  but  Hoche  had  been  driven  back  to  Rochelle, 
and  the  storm  rose  higher  and  higher.  At  length,  after 
six  days  in  Bantry  Bay,  the  remnants  of  the  squadron 
cut  their  cables,  and  giving  up  all  hope  stood  back  for 
the  harbour  of  Brest  Ireland  was  safe,  but  she  was 
saved  by  the  favour  of  the  elements,  which  fought  for 
her.  Had  Hoche  accomplished  a  successful  debarkation, 
nothing  could  have  prevented  his  marching  on  the 
capital. 


2  TI 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MARTIAL  LAW.      A.D.    1 797. 

The  Government  was  greatly  blamed  for  permitting 
Ireland  to  remain  in  such  a  helpless  and  unguarded 
condition.  The  panic,  however,  caused  by  the  French 
expedition  having  abated,  a  still  more  active  system  of 
coercion  was  determined  on  for  the  suppression  of  the 
United  Irishmen.  The  Government  knew  perfectly  well 
from  their  spies  that  the  conspiracy  was  an  existing 
fact ;  and  they  were  also  aware  that  all  plans  for  a  rising 
were  dependent  on  a  simultaneous  French  invasion.  In 
the  previous  October  a  hurried  autumn  session  had  been 
held,  in  which  they  had  passed  a  bill  for  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act*  And  now  in  early  spring, 
General  Lake  was  sent  to  take  the  command  in  Ulster. 
He  at  once  proclaimed  martial  law  in  Down,  Antrim, 
Donegal,  Deny  and  Tyrone.  His  first  act  was  to  seize 
two  committees  of  the  United  Irishmen  in  Belfast,  with 
all  their  papers ;  and  to  suppress  their  journal,  the 
Nortltern  Star.    This  was  effectually  done  by  the  com- 

*  36,  37  Geo.  III.,  c.  1  a 
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plete  destruction  of  the  office,  printing  presses,  and 
types.  The  two  Simses  were  apprehended  for  publish- 
ing a  furious  address  of  Arthur  O'Connor's ;  and 
O'Connor  himself  was  arrested  and  lodged  in  Dublin 
Castle.  All  the  safeguards  of  the  constitution  having 
been  suspended,  numbers  of  persons  were  taken  up  on 
suspicion,  flung  into  gaol,  and  refused  bail.  Spies  and 
informers  were  the  only  witnesses,  and  of  these  the 
Government  had  a  whole  army  in  its  pay.  The  prisons 
overflowed,  guard-houses  and  barracks  were  filled  with 
political  suspects;  and  worst  of  all,  no  discipline  was 
maintained  amongst  the  soldiery,  who  were  allowed  to 
commit  all  kinds  of  excesses,  and  to  abuse  and  maltreat 
the  people.  The  yeomanry,  which  had  been  called  out, 
was  composed  almost  entirely  of  Orangemen,  and  these, 
with  militia  regiments  sent  over  from  England,  were  en- 
couraged to  play  havoc  with  the  miserable  inhabitants  of 
the  proclaimed  counties.  A  Welsh  mounted  yeomanry 
corps  called  the  Ancient  Britons,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  were  especially  notorious 
for  their  brutal  violence.  Houses  were  plundered  and 
burnt,  women  outraged,  and  children  brutally  illtreated 
and  murdered.  Men  were  seized  and  sent  on  board 
tenders,  untried.  They  were  flogged,  "picketed,"  and 
half  hung,  to  extort  confessions  as  to  the  existence  of 
concealed  arms.  They  were  hunted  down  and  sabred. 
Villages  and  whole  districts  were  devastated,  and  the 
inhabitants  turned  out  of  their  homes  into  the  ditch. 

Meanwhile  Parliament  had   met,  and  Grattan  and 
the   Opposition   made  one  last  effort    to  induce    the 
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Government  to  temper  coercion  with  conciliation.  They 
had  taken  the  bold  step  of  discovering  from  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  what  measure  of  reform 
would  content  them ;  and  the  latter,  sobered  by  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  to  Bantry,  declared  that  the 
following  concession  would  satisfy  them,  viz.,  a  full 
representation  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  without  any 
religious  distinction,  based  upon  a  property  qualification 
which  the  Parliament  should  determine  ;  equal  electoral, 
districts,  containing  each  six  thousand  houses  and  re- 
turning two  members ;  and  provisions  that  Roman 
Catholics  should  be  equally  eligible  with  Protestants 
for  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  all  offices  of 
State.  This  they  distinctly  averred  would  put  an  end 
to  the  agitation  ;  and  Ponsonby  accordingly  prepared 
a  bill,  and  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  on  reform,  em- 
bodying  these  very  reasonable  heads.  But  the  House 
of  Commons  was  now  the  mere  tool  of  the  Government. 
It  had  been  roughly  shaken  by  the  recent  attempt  at 
invasion ;  and  was  panic-struck  by  the  prospect  of  an 
insurrection.  On  the  division  but  30  went  into  the 
Opposition  lobby  ;  170  voted  with  the  Castle. 

Grattan  had  made  his  last  effort.  He  felt  that  it  was 
hopeless,  and  that  the  position  of  the  Opposition  had 
been  reduced  to  an  absurdity.  Determined  not  to  be 
an  accomplice  in  the  future  conduct  of  Parliament,  and 
fearing  that  further  opposition,  which  could  have  no 
result,  would  only  lend  encouragement  to  the  United 
Irish,  he  decided  on  seceding  from  the  House  of 
Commons.    The  shattered  remnant  of  the  Opposition 
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followed  his  example.  "We  have  offered  you  our 
measure/'  the  great  leader  had  said  during  the  debate. 
"You  will  reject  it  We  deprecate  yours.  You  will 
persevere.  Having  no  hope  left  to  persuade  or  dissuade, 
and  having  discharged  our  duty,  we  shall  trouble  you 
no  more ;  and  from  this  day,  we  shall  not  attend  the 
House  of  Commons."  He  kept  his  word.  The  Parlia- 
ment was  expiring.  A  general  election  was  imminent. 
With  half  the  country  under  martial  law,  the  rest 
agitated  by  the  prospect  of  invasion  and  civil  disturb- 
ance, and  all  the  Protestant  Ascendency  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  a  general  election  would 
be  little  more  than  a  farce.  Grattan  refused  to  offer 
himself  for  re-election  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin.  He 
bade  farewell  to  his  constituents ;  and  retired  for  a 
season  to  his  house  at  Tinnehinch  in  the  County  of 
Wicklow. 

The  proclamation  of  martial  law  had  driven  Lord 
Bellamont  to  resign  the  command  of  the  Cavan  militia, 
and  the  Duke  of  Leinster  to  resign  the  command  of  the 
Kildare  militia.  Its  effect  on  the  conspiracy  was  hardly 
what  its  framers  desired.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
arms,  especially  newly  manufactured  pikes,  had  been 
seized  by  General  Lake,  and  the  smouldering  insur- 
rection apparently  checked.  But  the  appearance  of 
restored  quiet  was  delusive.  The  numbers  of  the 
United  Irishmen  received  an  enormous  increase.  The 
persecution  drove  the  lukewarm  into  their  ranks  and 
converted  them  into  earnest  sympathizers.  At  the 
same  time,  the  half-stifled  disaffection  assumed  a  more 
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dangerous  character.     The  cruelties  of  the  troops  pro- 
duced acts  of   retaliation.     Isolated   murders   became 
frequent.     Magistrates    were    fired   at,   and  sometimes 
killed.     Plots  were  laid  by  desperate  fanatics  for  assas- 
sinating   the    obnoxious    members    of   the    executive, 
especially  Lord   Carhampton,  the  commander-in-chief, 
who  was  the  object  of  the  most  bitter  detestation.     The 
agents  of  the  society  were  working  hard  to  disseminate 
their  political  doctrines,  and  to  enlist  members.     Fresh 
communications  were  opened  with  France,  and  hopes  of 
a  new  expedition  were  entertained.     Hoche   was  still 
enthusiastic,  and  Tone  still  hopeful.     A  large  army  was 
collected  in  Holland,  now  the  Batavian  Republic,  ready 
to  embark  on  board  the  squadron  which  was  lying  at 
the  Texel :  and  the  English  fleet,  under  Admiral  Duncan, 
lay  off  the  island  to  prevent  its  departure.    The  United 
Irishmen  were  tampering  with  the  army,  the  militia,  and 
the  navy.     Private  soldiers  were  court-martialed  and 
shot    on  the  information  of   nameless  informers,  and 
prosecutions   were    instituted  against  suspects   for  ad- 
ministering  the   society's    oath.     The  more  desperate 
of  the   Ulster    United    Irishmen  were    eager    for  an 
immediate  rising,  but  the  Leinster  delegates  hung  back, 
and  insisted  on  waiting  for  the  Dutch  army. 

The  Dutch  expedition  was  ready  to  sail  in  July,  had 
the  wind  been  favourable.  But  the  elements  were  again 
on  the  side  of  England.  The  grand  opportunity  was 
missed,  when  the  Channel  was  open  in  consequence  of 
the  mutiny  at  Spithead  and  at  the  Nore,  and  the  cruel 
policy  of  sending    untried   Irishmen  to  serve  in  the 
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British  navy  had  nearly  borne  fruit  in  the  shape  of 
a  national  catastrophy.  At  length  the  Dutch  fleet 
started,  only  to  fall  into  Duncan's  clutches.  And  the 
battle  of  Camperdown  made  an  end  of  the  second 
expedition  to  Ireland 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  COERCION.     A.D.    1 797,  1 798. 

THE  Government  had  for  more  than  two  years  had 
accurate  information  upon  all  that  the  United  Irishmen 
were  doing.  They  had  their  spies  even  in  the  French 
foreign  office,  who  forwarded  to  them  documentary 
evidence  of  the  most  important  character.  Dr.  McNevin 
had  no  sooner  presented  to  the  French  Government  a 
memorial  he  had  drawn  up  on  the  practicability  of  the 
landing  of  an  invading  force,  than  a  copy  of  it  found 
its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  English  Cabinet  They 
had  spies  everywhere,  even  amongst  the  most  trusted 
leaders  of  the  society  itself.  They  held  in  their  pay, 
not  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers,  who  composed  the 
rank  and  file,  but  the  broken-down  gentlemen,  the  brief- 
less barristers,  the  spendthrift  militia  officers,  who  joined 
the  association  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  it.  One 
of  the  informers,  McGucken,  was  the  solicitor  to  the 
society  at  Belfast.  He  received  a  pension  of  ^"150 
a  year  and  the  sum  of  £1450  in  cash.  Leonard  McNally, 
the  barrister  who  appeared  for  them  in  Crown  prose- 
cutions, received  a  pension  of  £300  a  year.    Nicholas 
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Magnan  of  Saintfield  was  a  member  of  the  county  and 
provincial  committees,  and  regularly  betrayed  their 
plans  through  a  third  party.  John  Hughes,  a  bookseller 
of  Belfast,  was  repeatedly  arrested*  and  imprisoned  along 
with  other  members  of  the  society,  in  order  to  disarm 
suspicion,  and  to  learn  their  secrets  in  the  character 
of  a  fellow-victim.  But  the  arch  traitors  of  all  were 
Thomas  Reynolds  of  Kilkea  Castle  in  the  county  of 
Kildare,  who  was  Tone's  wife's  brother-in-law  ;  and 
Captain  Armstrong  of  Ballycumber,  an  officer  in  the 
king's  county  militia ;  who  on  becoming  members  de- 
liberately wormed  their  way  into  the  families  of  the 
chief  conspirators,  received  their  hospitality,  and  eat 
their  salt,  in  order  that  they  might  betray  them. 
Reynolds  received  the  sum  of  ^"5000  and  a  pension 
of  ;£iooo  a  year,  as  the  reward  of  his  share  in  the  dirty 
work,  and  Armstrong  a  pension  of  £500. 

But  besides  these  men,  and  others  who  had  in- 
formation to  give,  there  was  a  motley  crowd  of 
informers,  "Major  Sirr's*  gang,"  as  Mr.  Secretary 
Cooke  calls  them,  who  lived  upon  the  Government. 
It  was  their  daily  bread  to  keep  the  Castle  well  plied 
with  stories  of  conspiracy  and  insurrection.  They 
exaggerated,  they  distorted,  they  invented  words  and 
actions  often  of  innocent  men — sometimes  to  earn  their 
reward,  sometimes  to  gratify  some  personal  spite.  These 
were  the  men  into  whose  hands  the  Government  com- 
mitted the  lives,  liberties,  and  reputations  of  Irishmen ; 
of  whom  Lord  Moira  said,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords, 

*  Major  Sirr  was  the  Town  Major  of  Dublin. 
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"  That  he  shuddered  to  think  that  such  wretches  should 
find  employment  or  protection  under  any  Govern- 
ment ; "  *  and  who  shared  the  secret-service  money- 
sworn  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cooke  to  have  amounted, 
between  August  1797,  and  September  1 801,  to  the  sum 
of  no  less  than  £384,190  8s. 

The  first  prosecution  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  for 
administering  unlawful  oaths,  was  that  of  William  Orr, 
a  Belfast  merchant.  There  was  only  one  witness  against 
him,  a  soldier  named  Whateley,  who  swore  that  Orr 
admitted  him  into  the  society.  The  jury  retired  at  six 
in  the  evening;  and  at  six  in  the  following  morning, 
after  some  of  them  had  been  made  drunk  with  spirits, 
and  others  threatened  with  prosecution  for  being  United 
Irishmen  themselves,  gave  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The 
public  feeling  in  Orr's  favour  was  immense.  Motions 
were  made  in  arrest  of  judgment,  based  on  affidavits 
of  two  of  the  jury,  and  of  Whateley  the  informer  him- 
self, who  admitted  in  a  fit  of  remorse  that  he  had  sworn 
falsely.  But  the  Government  wanted  an  example,  and 
Orr  was  hung.  Orr's  execution  tended,  almost  more 
than  any  of  the  many  acts  of  injustice  committed  by 
the  Government,  to  exasperate  the  Irish  people,  and 
u  Remember  Orr  "  was  the  watchword  which  stirred  the 
blood  of  many  a  lukewarm  United  Irishman. 

The  conduct  of  the  troops  and  of  the  Government  had 
at  length  become  the  subject  of  discussion  on  the  other 

*  Lord  Moira  produced  the  following  list.  Bird,  alias  Smith,  alias 
Johnson,  Dutton,  O'Brien,  Clarke,  Ferris,  Newell,  McCan,  Collier,  Cusack, 
Burke,  McDermott,  McGuire,  Lynch,  McGawley. 
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side  of  the  channel:  and  Pitt  was  attacked  in  both  Houses. 
The  Opposition  were  so  weak  that- they  were  defeated  by 
heavy  majorities ;  but  in  December,  1796,  Lord  Car- 
hampton  was,  nevertheless,  deprived  of  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby. 
Sir  Ralph  found  the  condition  of  the  troops  desperate. 
They  had  been  scattered  in  small  parties  about  the 
country,  at  the  first  panic  cry  of  the  gentry  for  protection. 
They  had  been  billeted  upon  private  houses,  and  per- 
mitted to  live  in  complete  license  upon  the  people,  and 
expressly  ordered  to  act  in  their  own  discretion  without 
waiting  for  the  directions  of  the  civil  authorities.  The 
result  was  a  total  absence  of  discipline.  "Within  less 
than  two  months,"  writes  Abercromby,  "  a  private  man 
has  thrown  a  chair  at  the  colonel  of  his  regiment,  when 
sent  for  to  be  reprimanded.  Houses  have  been  burnt, 
men  murdered,  others  half-hanged.  A  young  lady  has 
been  carried  off  by  a  detachment  of  dragoons ;  and  in 
the  room  where  she  was,  an  officer  was  shot  through  the 
thigh,  and  a  blunderbuss  snapped  at  another  gentleman's 
head.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  enormities  which  have 
disgraced  us  of  late:  were  the  whole  to  be  collected 
what  a  picture  would  it  present !  .  .  .  Within  these 
twelve  months  every  crime,  every  cruelty  that  could  be 
committed  by  Cossacks  or  Calmucks,  has  been  com- 
mitted here.  .  .  .  The  way  in  which  the  troops  have 
been  employed  would  ruin  the  best  in  Europe."  The 
new  commander-in-chief  was  determined  to  make  an  end 
of  this  discreditable  condition  of  things.  He  at  once 
proceeded  to  draw  the  soldiers  together  into  the  garrison 
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towns ;  and  he  "  flattered  himself  that  the  effect  would 
be  to  force  the  gentlemen  to  exert  themselves,  and  to 
trust  to  the  yeomanry,"  of  which  there  were  thirty-five 
thousand,  raised  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting 
the  country. 

On  February  the  26th,  he  issued  the  following  order, 
"  The  very  disgraceful  frequency  of  courts-martial,  and 
the  many  complaints  of  irregularities  in  the  conduct  of 
the  troops  in  this  kingdom,  having  too  unfortunately 
proved  the  army  to  be  in  a  state  of  licentiousness  which 
must  render  it  formidable  to  every  one  but  the  enemy,  the 
commander-in-chief  thinks  it  necessary  to  demand  from 
all  generals  commanding  districts  and  brigades,  as  well 
as  commanding  officers  of  regiments,  that  they  exert  for 
themselves  and  compel  from  all  officers  under  their  com- 
mand the  strictest  and  most  unremitting  attention  to 
discipline,  good  order,  and  conduct  of  their  men,  such  as 
may  restore  the  high  and  distinguished  reputation  which 
the  British  troops  have  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  in  every 
part  of  the  world.     It  becomes  necessary  to  recur,  and 
most  pointedly  to  attend  to  the  standing  orders  of  the 
kingdom,  which  at  the  same  time  that  they  direct  military 
assistance  to  be  given  at  the  requisition  of  tlie  civil  magis- 
trate, positively  forbid  the  troops  to  act  {but  in  case  of 
attack)  without  his  presence  and  authority  ;  and  the  most 
positive  orders  are  to  be  given  to  the  officers  command- 
ing the  party  for  this  purpose." 

The  Ascendency  party,  the  stern  fanatic  Clare,  the 
grasping  Beresford,  the  affrighted  Foster,  the  supple 
sycophant  Cooke,  the  mercenary  Archbishop  Agar,  the 
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ribald  heartless  Toler,  were  furious  at  the  issue  of  this 
order.  They  had  clamoured  for  martial  law,  and  were 
enjoying  the  free  exercise  of  its  privileges ;  they  were 
recklessly  driving  the  disaffected  into  open  revolt,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  the  excuse  for  crushing 
them  effectually.  John  Beresford  had  said,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  "  he  wished  they  were  in  rebellion  to 
meet  them  face  to  rface."  Lord  Camden  afterwards 
admitted,  in  the  English  House  of  Lords,  that  "the 
measures  of  the  Government  caused  the  rebellion  to 
break  out  sooner  than  it  otherwise  would."  Foster 
threatened  to  bring  the  obnoxious  order  before  the 
House,  and  impeach  the  general.  The  viceroy  was 
a  weak  man,  who  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  "  the 
junto."  Alternately  worked  upon  by  their  insisting 
violence  and  influenced  by  Abercromby's  strong  com- 
mon sense,  he  endeavoured  to  induce  the  general  to 
recall  the  order.  "The  struggle  was,"  as  Sir  Ralph 
writes  to  his  son,  "in  the  first  place  whether  I  was  to 
have  the  command  of  the  army  really  or  nominally,  and 
then  whether  the  character  and  discipline  of  it  were  to 
be  degraded  and  ruined  in  the  mode  of  using  it,  either 
from  the  facility  of  one  man  or  from  the  violence  and 
oppression  of  a  set  of  men  who  have  for  more  than  twelve 
months  employed  it  in  measures  which  they  durst  not 
avow  or  sanction." 

The  Ascendency  carried  their  point,  and  Abercromby 
resigned,  "  Lord  Camden,"  he  writes,  "  has  betrayed 
the  situation  of  the  commander-in-chief;  has  thrown 
the  army  into  the  hands  of  a  faction   and  made  it  a 
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tool  under  their  direction."  General  Lake  took  the 
command  from  him  on  the  25th  of  April.  Lord  Cam- 
den's Government  had  it  all  their  own  way.  The  old 
system  of  free  quarters  was  continued ;  Leinster  was 
dragooned  like  Ulster;  the  houses  of  the  peasantry 
were  burning  in  all  directions.  In  Carlow,  in  Kildarc, 
in  Wicklow,  their  owners  were  chased  away,  and  shot 
down  by  the  soldiers;  and  men  were  flogged  and 
"  picketed "  at  the  whim  of  any  magistrate  or  officer, 
in  order  to  compel  them  to  discover  concealed  arms. 
No  man  was  safe ;  shopkeeper  and  artisan  equally  had 
their  backs  cut  to  the  bone ;  farmer  and  labourer  were 
equally  tortured  on  the  pointed  stake.  The  United 
Irishmen  were  believed  to  have  cut  their  hair  short  for 
distinction's  sake;  and  when  the  soldiers  found  a 
"croppy,"  as  they  called  him,  they  smeared  his  head 
with  pitch  and  crowned  him  with  a  cap  of  strong  brown 
paper,  which  could  not  be  removed  without  lacerating 
the  scalp.  To  wear  green,  the  national  colour,  even  if 
the  wearer  was  a  lady,  was  a  certain  means  of  insuring 
insult  and  outrage.  The  soldiers  acted  upon  bare 
suspicion,  and  the  information  of  every  idle  tell-tale, 
often  prompted  by  malice  or  private  spite.  The 
innocent  were  tortured  with  the  guilty.  One  of  the 
most  notable  instances  was  that  of  an  unfortunate 
gentleman  named  Bernard  Wright,  who  received  five 
hundred  lashes  at  Clonmel,  from  Judkin  Fitzgerald,  the 
sheriff  of  Tipperary,  for  which  he  afterwards  recovered 
^500  damages  in  an  action  of  assault  and  battery.  One 
of  the  nationalist  newspapers   published  the  following 
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"Receipt  to  make  a  rebel."  "Take  a  loyal  subject, 
uninfluenced  by  title,  place,  or  pension ;  burn  his  house 
over  his  head ;  let  the  soldiery  exercise  every  species  of 
insult  and  barbarity  towards  his  helpless  family,  and 
march  away  with  the  plunder  of  every  part  of  his  pro- 
perty they  choose  to  save  from  the  flames."  It  is  only 
too  certain  that  numbers  of  decent  peasants  and  farmers, 
who  had  never  troubled  themselves  with  politics,  were 
driven  into  the  ranks  of  the  United  Irishmen  by  the 
ferocity  of  the  authorities. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  ABORTIVE  LOCAL  RISINGS.      A.D.    1 798. 

The  Government,  well  informed  of  every  step  taken 
by  the  conspirators,  at  length  considered  the  time  was 
come  for  exploding  the  plot.  Arthur  O'Connor,  who  had 
been  released  on  bail,  was  re-arrested  at  Margate,  on  his 
way  to  Hamburg.  Teeling,  Tennant,  Lowry,  Lewines, 
and  many  others,  had  fled  to  Paris  when  the  Leinster 
delegates  hung  back  from  insurrection  in  the  autumn. 
Oliver  Bond,  Samuel  Neilson,  and  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald were  now  the  chief  of  the  executive  committee. 
Twice  disappointed  in  the  hopes  of  foreign  aid,  even 
Lord  Edward  was  persuaded  by  the  more  ardent  spirits 
to  resort  to  an  independent  rising.  There  was  still  a 
fair  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  concealed  about  the 
country;  and  there  were  the  Government  stores  at 
Athlone,  which  perhaps  could  be  seized  by  a  coup  de 
main.  The  number  of  regular  troops  was  not  consider- 
able. The  militia,  of  which  there  was  a  strong  force,  was 
demoralized  by  being  permitted  to  live  at  free  quarters 
upon  the  country,  and  was  the  reverse  of  formidable. 
Besides  many — some  in  almost  every  regiment,  both  men 
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and  officers — were  members  of  the  society,  and  were 
ready  to  desert  upon  the  first  show  of  success. 

Neilson  was  a  man  of  enormous  size  and  strength. 
He  had  his  suspicions  of  Reynolds  the  Government  spy. 
One  day  he  met  him  in  Dublin,  and  dragging  him  into 
a  dark  entry  off  Thomas  Street,  pinned  him  to  the  wall, 
and  said,  "  Reynolds,  what  punishment  do  you  think 
should  be  inflicted  on  a  villain  who  would  betray  you  ? " 
Cool  and  unabashed,  the  traitor  replied,  "  Bring  me  to 
the  atrocious  villain,  and  with  this  hand  I  will  blow  his 
brains  out"  Neilson  let  him  go.  Reynolds  felt  that 
the  time  was  come  to  destroy  his  victims.  On  March 
1 2th,  a  few  days  later,  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Leinster  executive  committee  at  Oliver  Bond's  house. 
Reynolds  put  the  Government  on  the  track,  and  told 
them  the  pass-word  for  the  day.  A  magistrate  and  a 
party  of  men  gave  the  word  and  entered  the  house. 
Bond  and  the  thirteen  delegates  were  arrested,  and  their 
papers  seized.  Shortly  afterwards,  Thomas  Addis 
Emmett,  Sampson  a  barrister,  and  Dr.  McNevin  were 
also  apprehended.  Fitzgerald,  whose  name  was  in  the 
warrant,  was  on  his  way  to  Bond's  house,  but  was  warned 
in  time  and  concealed  himself  in  the  city. 

This  blow  to  the  executive  greatly  disconcerted  the 
conspirators.  The  places  of  the  arrested  leaders,  how- 
ever, were  at  once  filled  up ;  and  Neilson  and  two 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Sheares,  both  members  of  the 
bar,  became  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Directory.  The 
desperate  measure  of  an  insurrection  was  now  deter- 
mined on,  and  Lord  Edward  lay  concealed  in  Dublin 

2  I 
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from  March  12th  to  May  19th,  concerting  a  scheme  for  a 
general  rising.     Delegates  from  the  disaffected  in  almost 
every  militia  regiment  met  early  in  May  to  confer  upon 
a  plan  of  action.     It  was  arranged  that  on  May  23rd,  all 
the  outward  mails  from  Dublin  should  be  stopped.     The 
rebel  forces  from  Wicklow,  Kildare,  and  Dublin,  should 
surprise  the  camp  at  Loughlinstown,  and  the  artillery  at 
Chapelizod,  and  then  march  on  Dublin,  and  seize  the  lord- 
lieutenant  and  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council.   Captain 
Armstrong  of  the  King's  County  militia,  Government 
informer,  laid  full  information  of  every  detail  before  the 
Government    A  reward  of  ^1000  was  offered  for  Lord 
Edward's  apprehension,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
effect  his  capture. 

Four  days  before  the  preconcerted  date  of  the  rising, 
information  was  conveyed  to  the  Government  by  one 
Francis  Higgins,  the  editor  of  the  Freeman's  Journal, 
that  Fitzgerald  was  hiding  at  the  house  of  a  feather- 
merchant,  named  Murphy,  in  Thomas  Street  Town- 
majors  Swan  and  Sirr,  with  Captain  Ryan  and  a  guard 
of  soldiers,  surrounded  and  searched  the  house.  Lord 
Edward,  who  was  resting  on  his  bed,  sprung  to  his 
feet  when  his  room  was  entered.  He  was  armed  with 
a  long  dagger,  and  fought  like  a  wild  cat  After 
a  desperate  struggle  he  was  shot  in  the  shoulder  and 
overpowered,  and  quickly  lodged  in  Newgate.  His 
wound  was  then  attended  to,  and  he  was  going  on  well ; 
but,  learning  that  Ryan,  whom  he  had  stabbed  in  the 
belly,  had  subsequently  died,  he  tore  off  his  bandages 
and  sunk  into  a  state  of  despondency  from  which  he 
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never  rallied.  He  breathed  his  last  on  June  4th.  His 
aunt,  Lady  Louisa  Conolly,  and  his  brother  Lord 
Henry  were  the  only  two  of  his  relations  whom  the 
Government  permitted  him  to  see  before  his  death*  His 
wife  was  ordered  by  the  Privy  Council  into  England* 
She  never  saw  him  after  that  night  he  stole  in  woman's 
clothes  to  visit  her,  while  he  lay  concealed  in  Dublin. 
The  two  Sheares  and  a  bookseller  named  Byrne  were,  on 
Armstrong's  information,  arrested  within  two  days  of 
Lord  Edward's  capture.  And  Neilson  was  seized  by 
the  gaoler  of  Newgate,  in  the  act  of  reconnoitring  the 
prison. 

The  arrest  of  the  executive  committee  by  the 
Government  was  a  staggering  blow  at  the  head  and 
brain  of  the  conspiracy.  It  deprived  the  disaffected  of 
its  educated  leaders,  especially  of  the  only  one  who 
had  any  military  experience,  just  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  fire  was  about  to  burst  out  At  the  same  time, 
all  the  preliminaries  had  been  so  carefully  arranged,  that 
the  contemplated  rising  took  place  in  several  counties. 
The  signal  for  the  outbreak  in  each  quarter  was  the  non- 
appearance of  the  daily  mail  coaches  on  the  morning  of 
May  24th.  Bodies  of  the  United  Irish  were  then  to  attack 
the  scattered  companies  of  soldiers  and  yeomanry,  each 
in  the  town  or  village  where  they  were  quartered,  and, 
having  disposed  of  them,  to  concentrate  their  forces  on 
Dublin,  in  which  city  were  great  numbers  of  their  friends 
ready  to  rise  and  co-operate  with  them. 

The  Belfast  Northern  mail  was  stopped  and  burnt  at 
Santry.     So  was  the  Western  mail  at  Lucan.     So  was 
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the  southern  mail  near  Naas.  So  was  the  Limerick  mail 
at  Kildare.  The  system  which  Abercromby  had  so 
vehemently  condemned  as  fatal,  of  scattering  small 
parties  of  troops  at  free-quarters  in  the  small  towns, 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  who  rose  and 
assailed  them  simultaneously,  and  endeavoured  to  cut 
them  off  in  detail.  In  Kildare,  and  the  bordering 
portions  of  Meath  and  Carlow,  the  scattered  half- 
companies  of  soldiers  and  yeomany  were  surprised  and 
attacked.  In  some  cases  they  were  overpowered  and 
killed  ;  in  others  they  drove  off  their  assailants  and  drew 
together  into  the  stronger  garrison  towns.  The  loyalist 
inhabitants,  who  did  not  escape  with  the  soldiers,  were 
many  of  them  put  to  death  with  great  brutality.  The 
rebels  possessed  themselves  of  Dunboyne,  Dunshaughlin, 
and  Prosperous,  at  which  latter  place  the  barracks  were 
set  on  fire,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Cork  militia  and  a 
party  of  the  "  ancient  Britons  "  were  burned  or  piked 
almost  to  a  man.  They  also  took  possession  of 
Rathangan,  Kildare,  and  Ballytore,  and  the  village  of 
Narraghmore,  at  all  which  places  their  course  was 
marked  with  bloodshed  and  acts  of  cruelty.  Bands  of 
many  thousands,  armed  with  pikes  and  a  few  guns  and 
pistols,  traversed  the  country  for  several  days,  skirmish- 
ing with  small  parties  of  the  king's  troops,  and  burning 
the  houses  of  the  loyalists.  General,  however,  as  the 
attack  had  been,  the  soldiers  soon  steadied  themselves ; 
the  disorderly  half-armed  rabble,  without  competent 
leaders  or  any  plan  of  action,  gave  way  everywhere 
before  the  steady  fire  of  a  handful  of  disciplined  men. 
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Naas  was  held,  and  so  was  Carlow ;  the  rebels  being 
driven  off  with  great  slaughter.  The  country  houses  of 
the  gentry  were  in  most  cases  successfully  defended  by 
their  owners  and  the  few  servants  who  remained  faithful 
to  them.  General  Dundas  and  General  Campbell 
gradually  re-occupied  the  towns  seized  by  the  rebels, 
large  bodies  of  whom  surrendered  their  arms  and 
returned  quietly  to  their  homes.  Some  four  thousand 
who  endeavoured  to  hold  the  ancient  earthworks  of  the 
hill  of  Tara,  were  dislodged  by  Captain  Preston  and 
Lord  Fingal,  with  two  hundred  fencibles  and  two 
hundred  yeomanry.  They  fled,  with  a  loss  of  four 
hundred  men,  and  dispersed.  Before  the  week  was  out 
the  risings  in  these  counties  were  completely  quelled, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  depredators  who  took  refuge 
in  the  Wicklow  mountains  and  the  bog  of  Allen. 

In  Dublin  the  prompt  measures  of  the  Government, 
who  at  once  proclaimed  martial  law  and  enrolled  the 
loyal  citizens  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  prevented  any 
outbreak  from  taking  place.  The  non-arrival  of  the 
insurgents  from  the  surrounding  districts,  and  the  arrest 
of  their  leaders,  paralyzed  the  action  of  the  disaffected. 
Dublin  was  full  of  United  Irishmen,  who  were  ready  to 
rise  had  the  opportunity  been  given.  There  were  great 
quantities  of  concealed  arms  ready  for  use,  and  a  plot 
was  detected  amongst  the  lamplighters  to  leave  the  city 
in  darkness  on  the  night  of  the  intended  outbreak.  The 
men  of  Santry,  who  were  to  have  marched  on  Dublin 
from  the  north,  and  had  assembled  for  that  purpose,  were 
cut  to  pieces  by  Lord  Roden  and  a  party  of  dragoons : 
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the  prisoners  taken,  and  some  of  the  guilty  lamplighters, 
were  hung  from  the  lamp-irons  and  the  bridges. 

In  the  north,  where  the  United  Irishmen  were  best 
organized,  and  where  the  most  serious  resistance  was 
expected,  the  few  scattered  risings  which  occurred  were 
soon  disposed  of.  Partly  from  religious  jealousies  which 
had  arisen  between  the  Protestants  of  the  north  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  south,  and  partly  from  a 
general  feeling  of  the  hopelessness  of  an  attempt  with- 
out the  support  of  a  French  army,  several  days  elapsed 
after  the  appointed  day  had  arrived  before  any  disturb- 
ance took  place.  At  length,  on  June  7th,  a  carefully 
concerted  attack  was  made  on  the  town  of  Antrim,  led 
by  Henry  Joy  McCracken.  General  Nugent,  who  was 
in  command  at  Belfast,  had  received  information  of  what 
was  going  to  happen,  and  had  despatched,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  town,  the  64th  Regiment,  some  companies 
of  militia,  150  of  the  22nd  Light  Dragoons,  two  six- 
pounders,  and  two  howitzers.  After  a  fierce  battle  in 
the  main  street  of  the  town,  the  insurgents  were  beaten 
off  and  retired  to  Donagore  Hill,  where,  finding  that  the 
rising  in  Deny  had  been  prevented  by  General  Knox's 
precautions,  they  all  gave  up  their  arms  and  dispersed 
to  their  homes.  About  the  same  time  a  large  body  of 
rebels  collected  near  Saintfield,  in  County  Down,  under 
Henry  Munro  of  Lisburn,  and  established  a  camp  on 
rising  ground  near  Ballinahinch.  Here  they  maintained 
themselves  for  two  or  three  days,  until,  by  a  joint  move- 
ment of  Nugent  from  Belfast,  and  Barber  from  Down- 
patrick,  they  were,  after  some  severe  fighting,  driven 
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from  their  position  and  scattered.  With  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  insignificant  attempts  in  other  parts  of 
Down  and  Antrim,  no  further  mischief  occurred  in  Ulster. 
The  rising  did  not  last  a  week,  and  there  were  no  out- 
rages committed. 

The  risings  in  the  south  and  in  the  north  were  very 
different  in  character.  The  misguided  people  who  had 
proceeded  to  camp  out  at  Ballinahinch  were  principally 
respectable  small  farmers,  and  artisans  and  clerks  from 
the  neighbouring  towns.  They  were  all  dressed  in  their 
Sunday  clothes,  and  appear  to  have  conducted  them- 
selves very  respectably.  In  Meath,  Kildare,  and  Carlow, 
the  outbreak  at  once  assumed  a  religious  shape.  The 
bands  of  insurgents  were  largely  composed  of  the  lawless 
Defenders,  who  had  already  been  scouring  the  country 
for  months ;  and  these  were  joined  by  the  disaffected 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  town  and  surrounding  country. 
The  Orange  Yeomanry  Corps  had  been  at  free  quarters 
in  all  the  villages  for  weeks ;  and  Orangeman,  Protes- 
tant, and  Heretic  were  convertible  terms.  Accordingly, 
during  the  six  or  seven  days  during  which  these  districts 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebels,  the  harmless  Protestant 
inhabitants  who  dwelt  therein  were  set  upon,  and  numbers 
of  them  were  murdered.  It  is,  however,  noticeable  that 
neither  in  this  part  of  the  country,  nor  in  Wexford,  where 
the  rising  was  really  of  a  formidable  character,  were  the 
insurgents  guilty  of  the  crime  of  rape  in  addition  to 
the  crime  of  homicide.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the 
militia  regiments,  who  were  largely  composed  of  Roman 
Catholics,  though  there  were  many  individual  desertions 
as  a  body  remained  thoroughly  loyal. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  IRISH  JACQUERIE.     A.D.    1 798. 

The  rising  in  Wexford  was  a  far  more  serious  matter. 
For  the  best  part  of  a  month  the  whole  country  was  in 
the  hands  of  "  The  United  Army  of  Wexford/*  and  there 
was  a  terrible  destruction  both  of  life  and  property. 

Wexford  was  the  last  county  which  was  converted 
by  the  United  Irishmen.  Its  population  was  one  of  the 
most  industrious  and  contented  in  Ireland.  Many  Eng- 
lish families  were  settled  in  it.  Few  were  absentees. 
There  was  a  general  good  feeling  between  the  landlords 
and  the  tenantry.  It  was,  accordingly,  slow  to  listen  to 
the  teaching  of  the  society.  William  Putnam  McCabe 
went  on  a  missionary  tour  through  the  country  in  the 
early  part  of  1798,  traversing  the  country  in  various 
disguises,  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  United  Irish- 
men* The  reports  coming  from  the  neighbouring  counties 
of  the  cruelties  of  the  Orange  yeomanry,  and  the  sight  of 
batches  of  men  condemned  untried  to  transportation, 
passing  daily  through  the  country  to  Duncannon  fort, 
created  a  spirit  of  disaffection,  and  many  joined  the 
society  and  some  bought  pikes.     But  according  to  the 
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returns  discovered  among  the  papers  of  the  United  Irish, 
Wexford  was  never  u  organized." 

At  length  the  dragooning  came  home  to  the  people 
themselves.  Wexford  was  proclaimed.  The  North 
Cork  militia  were  quartered  in  the  principal  towns,  and 
the  whole  country  was  delivered  over  to  the  yeomanry. 
Ross,  Gorey,  Carnew,  Enniscorthy,  became  the  head- 
quarters of  Lynch-law.  The  magistrates  ordered  the 
seizure,  imprisonment,  and  flogging  of  persons  suspected 
of  possessing  arms.  Houses  were  burnt,  "croppies" 
were  pitch-capped,  and  peasants  were  shot  on  the  roads 
and  at  work  in  the  fields.  So  great  was  the  terror  of 
the  country  folk,  and  so  general  the  belief  that  the 
Orangemen  were  bent  on  their  extermination,  that  they 
forsook  their  homes  in  the  night,  and  slept  in  the  ditches. 

Anthony  Perry — who  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  rebel  leaders,  and  hanged  at  Edenderry, 
in  the  Kings  County — is  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  the  people  of  Wexford  were  driven  to  exaspera- 
tion. He  was  a  Protestant  gentleman  of  property, 
and  having  listened  to  the  United  Irish,  had  been 
thrown  into  prison  at  Gorey  on  suspicion.  He  seems  to 
have  repented  his  misconduct,  and  to  have  given  the 
Government  valuable  information,  but  was  treated  in 
prison  with  the  utmost  brutality.  Among  other  acts  of 
severity,  a  sergeant  of  the  North  Cork  militia — nicknamed 
from  his  inventive  cruelty  "  Tom  the  Devil " — cut  away 
all  his  hair  quite  close  to  the  head,  and  having  rubbed 
gunpowder  well  into  the  stubble,  burned  out  all  the  roots 
of  it  with  a  candle.    Upon  being  let  out  of  gaol  on  the 
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eve  of  the  rising,  he  found  the  yeomanry  had  sacked  his 
house;  and  burning  with  indignation,  he  immediately- 
joined  the  rebels.  Joseph  Holt's  was  a  similar  case.  He 
was  a  respectable  farmer  in  South  Wicklow,  on  the 
borders  of  Wexford,  and  was  "  woodranger,  salesmaster, 
and  general  manager  "  to  several  gentlemen  of  property 
in  the  country.  He  took  no  interest  in  politics,  and  had 
no  connection  with  the  United  Irishmen.  He  had,  how- 
ever, given  offence  to  a  neighbour  by  pressing  him  for  a 
debt ;  and  this  person  out  of  spite  gave  information  to  a 
company  of  the  Fermanagh  militia,  which  were  billeted 
upon  the  neighbourhood,  that  Holt  was  a  "sworn  man." 
Holt,  on  coming  back  from  his  day's  work,  found  his 
house  a  smoking  ruin,  his  effects  pillaged,  and  his  wife 
and  family  turned  into  the  ditch.  He  himself  fled  for 
his  life  into  the  Wicklow  mountains,  and  in  the  outbreak 
which  shortly  followed,  became  the  desperate  leader  of  a 
band  of  insurgents. 

On  May  27th,  three  days  after  the  risings  in  the 
neighbouring  counties,  two  large  bodies  of  men  and 
women,  many  thousands  in  number,  assembled  in  arms 
on  the  hills  of  Oulart  and  Kilthomas.  Those  at  the 
latter  place  were  attacked  by  two  or  three  hundred  of 
the  troops  stationed  at  Carnew,  and  put  to  flight  with  a 
loss  of  1 50  killed.  Those  on  the  hill  of  Oulart,  who 
were  led  by  Father  John  Murphy,  a  priest  whose  chapel 
had  recently  been  burnt  down,  were  attacked  by  no 
men  of  the  North  Cork  militia  from  Wexford.  The 
latter  were  destroyed  almost  to  a  man,  and  the  victorious 
rebels  at  once  marched  on  Ferns.     There  they  burnt  the 
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bishop's  palace,  and  on  the  next  morning  they  hurried 
on  to  Enniscorthy.  Their  numbers  were  now  swelled  to 
about  seven  thousand.  They  made  their  attack,  driving 
on  before  them  great  herds  of  half-maddened  oxen. 
Their  friends  in  the  town  set  fire  to  the  thatched  roofs  of 
the  houses,  and,  after  some  desperate  fighting  upon  the 
bridge  and  in  the  streets,  the  little  garrison,  with  most 
of  the  Protestant  population,  fled  unpursued  to  Wexford. 

Wexford  was  thrown  into  great  consternation.  There 
were  three  or  four  hundred  men  there  of  the  North  Cork 
militia  and  some  of  the  Wexford  yeomanry.  A  party  of 
Donegal  militia,  under  Colonel  Maxwell,  arrived  with 
two  guns  from  Duncannon  fort;  and  General  Fawcett 
was  expected  to  follow  with  fresh  reinforcements.  Large 
bodies  of  the  rebels,  however,  had  advanced  to  intercept 
him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire.  The  insubordinate 
North  Cork  militia,  finding  that  there  was  no  hope  of  as- 
sistance from  this  quarter,  evacuated  the  town  and  fled  to 
Duncannon.  Great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wex- 
ford sympathized  with  the  rebels.  The  Roman  Catholic 
members  of  the  yeomanry  deserted.  Captain  Cornock 
and  the  rest  of  that  body  hastened  after  the  North  Cork 
militia ;  and  Colonel  Maxwell  and  the  Donegal  militia 
followed  his  example.  Deserted  by  their  defenders,  the 
citizens  had  no  course  but  to  admit  the  insurgents  with- 
out resistance. 

The  rebels  on  entering  the  town,  released  Bagenal 
Harvey  of  Barrycastle  —  a  Protestant  gentleman  of 
advanced  opinions,  who  had  been  arrested  by  the 
Government,  and  imprisoned  on  suspicion — and  elected 
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encamped  on  Bally  more  Hill.  Lestrange  was  attacked 
by  a  body  of  rebels  from  Vinegar  Hill  at  Newtown  Barry, 
and  beat  off  his  assailants.  Walpole,  who  imprudently 
employed  no  scouts,  had  with  fatal  want  of  caution 
pushed  on  past  Gorey.  The  rebels  from  Ballymore  Hill 
had  lined  the  hedges  of  the  road  by  which  he  was  pro- 
ceeding, and  opened  a  murderous  fire  upon  him.  He 
was  himself  killed,  with  one  hundred  of  his  men ;  and 
the  wreck  of  his  detachment,  leaving  three  guns  behind 
them,  fled  through  the  town  of  Gorey  back  to  Arklow. 
Loftus  had  advanced  in  a  parallel  line,  and  arrived  at  a 
point  to  the  south  of  Ballymore  Hill,  when  he  became 
aware  of  the  catastrophy,  and  finding  himself  too  weak 
to  encounter  the  rebel  army,  beat  across  the  country  to 
Carnew,  and  fell  back  from  thence  to  Tullow  and  the 
county  of  Carlow. 

If  the  insurgents  had  immediately  advanced  by  the 
coast  into  Wicklow,  Arklow  must  have  fallen,  and  the 
road  would  have  lain  open  to  Dublin.  Such  was  the 
panic  in  the  capital,  that  Lady  Camden  and  many 
other  ladies  with  their  families  made  ready  to  embark 
for  England  at  a  moment's  notice.  Father  John  was, 
however,  satisfied  with  his  success,  and  occupied  him- 
self in  plundering  the  country  from  the  4th  to  the 
9th  of  June.  And  in  the  mean  time  the  garrison  at 
Arklow  had  been  reinforced  by  General  Needham  with 
about  sixteen  hundred  men,  including  a  Cavan  regiment 
of  militia,  and  a  regiment  of  Durham  fencibles  under 
Colonel  Skirrett.  On  the  9th  of  June  the  rebels 
advanced.     There  were  thirty  thousand  of  them:   five 
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thousand  armed  with  muskets,  the  rest  with  pikes ;  and 
they  had  the  three  guns  taken  from  Colonel  Walpole. 
The  attack  was  made  in  two  immense  columns.  They 
fought  with  the  utmost  bravery.  At  one  time  the  posi- 
tion of  the  king's  troops  was  so  critical,  that  Needham 
would  have  evacuated  the  town  but  for  Skirrett's  firm 
opposition.  At  length,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
rebel  captain,  Father  Michael  Murphy,  who  was  believed 
by  his  credulous  followers  to  be  invulnerable,  was  killed 
by  a  cannon-ball,  and  the  rebels  sullenly  withdrew,  and 
retired  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  upon  Gorey. 

The  gallant  defence  of  New  Ross  and  Arklow  saved 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  from  a  rising,  and  confined  the 
operations  of  the  insurgents  to  the  county  of  Wexford. 
From  this  time  forward  the  rebels  restricted  themselves 
to  scouring  the  country  for  provisions,  and  living  a  free 
and  easy  life  in  their  two  principal  camps,  at  the  Hill  of 
Lacken  near  Ross,  and  Vinegar  Hill  near  Enniscorthy. 
The  latter  camp  was  under  the  command  of  Father  John 
Murphy,  and  was  filled  with  a  motley  crowd  of  men 
and  women  wholly  without  discipline  or  subordination. 
There  were  not  merely  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  of 
the  peasantry,  but  traders,  farmers,  and  shopkeepers, 
Roman  Catholic  priests  and  gentry.  In  a  windmill  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  were  crowded  such  Protestant 
prisoners  as  were  from  time  to  time  brought  in,  who, 
after  a  sham  court-martial,  were  day  by  day  put  to  death. 
Not  less  than  four  hundred  are  said  to  have  been 
murdered  in  this  fashion.  The  camp  at  Lacken  was 
more  orderly,  aM  free  from  executions.     Father  Roche 
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was  in  command  there,  who  was  not  a  bloodthirsty  man. 
He  did  his  best  to  prevent  his  men  from  committing 
outrages,  and  frequently  interfered  personally  on  behalf 
of  prisoners. 

At  length  the  Government — reinforced  from  Eng- 
land with  a  force  of  eight  thousand  men,  including 
two  thousand  of  the  guards,  who  were  landed  at  Water- 
ford,  and  one  thousand  cavalry— considered  itself  strong 
enough  to  undertake  the  suppression  of  the  Wexford 
rising.  The  plan  of  operations  was  to  surround  the 
rebels  at  Vinegar  Hill.  The  effective  force  which  was 
to  be  employed,  consisted  of  fifteen  thousand  men, 
advancing  in  four  divisions.  Loftus  marching  from 
Tullow,  Dundas  from  Naas,  and  Sir  James  Duff  from 
Newtown  Barry,  effected  a  junction  at  Scarawalsh,  a 
place  to  the  south  of  Ferns,  wherfe  there  was  a  bridge 
over  the  Slaney,  and  thence  made  for  Enniscorthy  in 
two  divisions,  one  on  each  bank  of  the  river.  Generals 
Johnston  and  Eustace  advanced  from  New  Ross,  and 
marched  on  the  rebel  camp  at  Lacken  Hill.  But  Roche 
had  drawn  off  his  men  in  good  order,  and  retired  on 
Wexford.  They  then  closed  in  on  Enniscorthy,  while 
General  Needham,  starting  from  Arklow  with  the  fourth 
division,  had  reached  the  hill  of  Oulart,  with  orders  to 
advance  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  insurgents  on  the 
Wexford  side.  General  Lake  accompanied  Dundas  as 
commander-  in-chief. 

The  attack  began  on  the  21st  of  June.  The  rebels 
were  fourteen  thousand  strong,  and  had  with  them 
fourteen  guns,  but  they  were  very  short  of  ammunition. 
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They  were  driven  out  of  Enniscorthy  by  Johnston,  and 
retreated  to  the  hill,  which  they  defended  with  desperate 
courage.  At  length,  after  an  hour  and  a  half  s  fighting, 
Needham  not  having  come  up  in  time  from  Oulart,  and 
the  road  to  the  south  being  therefore  open,  they  aban- 
doned the  hill  and  fled  to  Wexford.  "  The  carnage  was 
dreadful,"  wrote  General  Lake  to  Castlereagh,  "the 
determination  of  the  troops  to  destroy  every  one  they 
think  a  rebel  is  beyond  description." 

In  the  mean  time,  at  Wexford  a  horrible  tragedy  was 
being  committed.  Part  of  Lake's  plan  was  that  General 
Moore  should  simultaneously  advance  from  the  Water- 
ford  side  upon  the  town  of  Wexford.  Moore  followed 
his  orders,  and  reached  GofFs  Bridge,  where  he  was 
encountered  by  Father  Roche  and  all  the  fighting  men 
of  Wexford,  who  had  come  out  to  bar  his  passage,  and 
who  had  conceived  the  daring  plan  of  doubling  back, 
after  inflicting  a  defeat  on  Moore,  upon  New  Ross,  and 
capturing  the  town  in  Johnston's  absence.  The  battle 
commenced  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th.  The  rebels 
fought  with  great  steadiness  and  courage,  and  only  fell 
back  when  their  powder  was  expended ;  and  Roche  then 
retired  to  the  strong  position  of  Three  Rocks,  a  short 
distance  from  the  town.  While  the  rebel  army  with  its 
best  officers  was  outside  the  walls,  Dixon,  a  skipper  in 
the  merchant  service,  who  had  before  been  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  committing  atrocities  on  the  Protestant 
inhabitants,  gathered  a  band  of  ruffians  and  got  pos- 
session of  the  town  and  prison.  He  dragged  a  number 
of  unfortunate  Protestants^  who  had  been  confined  there, 
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to  the  bridge ;  where  he  held  a  mock  court-martial,  and 
then  put  them  to  death  one  by  one,  and  flung  their 
bodies  into  the  river.  Ninety-seven  had  perished  when 
he  was  induced  to  desist  by  a  priest  named  Father 
Corrin,  who  insisted  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  that  the 
butchery  should  cease.  News  of  the  beleaguering  of 
Vinegar  Hill,  and  the  defeat  at  Goff's  Bridge,  was  now 
brought  in,  and  the  surviving  captives  were  hurried  back 
to  prison.  Next  day  the  fugitive  army  passed  through 
the  town  and  fled  to  the  north,  and  the  evacuated  city 
was  shortly  afterwards  occupied  by  General  Moore. 

The  various  bodies  of  rebels  dispersed  rapidly  about 
the  country.  Some  found  a  refuge  in  the  Wicklow  moun- 
tains, where  a  few  predatory  bands  had  already  estab- 
lished themselves.  Others  broke  into  Kilkenny,  and 
were  cut  to  pieces  by  Sir  Charles  Asgill.  Others  pushed 
northward  into  Meath  and  Louth,  and  were  finally 
destroyed  at  Swords,  while  attempting  to  cut  their  way 
back  to  the  protection  of  the  hill  country  in  Wicklow. 
They  played  the  part  of  a  dangerous  and  destructive 
banditti  for  a  few  weeks ;  so  that  order  was  not  finally 
restored  in  the  disturbed  counties  till  the  end  of  July. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

TRAMPLING  OUT  THE  FIRE.      A.D.    1 798. 

The  neck  of  the  insurrection  was  broken  by  the  capture 
of  Vinegar  Hill  and  the  recovery  of  Wexford,  and  then 
ensued  a  reign  of  terror  of  the  most  merciless  character. 
The  brutality  of  the  militia  and  yeomany  had  been  bad 
enough  before  the  outbreak :  now  that  the  rising  was 
crushed,  their  ferocity  knew  no  bounds.  The  rebels  had 
slaughtered  Protestants,  who  refused  to  be  baptized  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  burnt  their  houses,  in 
the  brief  hour  of  triumph  which  they  had  enjoyed.  The 
Protestants,  when  their  turn  came,  showed  less  mercy  and 
.exacted  a  more  terrible  retribution.  When  the  rebels 
had  fled  from  Vinegar  Hill,  their  hospital  at  Enniscorthy 
was  burnt,  and  the  wounded  shot  as  they  lay  there  in 
their  beds.  The  same  scene  was  repeated  at  Wexford. 
The  soldiers,  especially  a  regiment  of  imported  Hessians, 
scoured  the  country,  shooting  all  whom  they  came  across, 
outraging  women,  destroying  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapels,  and  completing  the  general  desolation  by  burn- 
ing and  plundering  the  remaining  homesteads.  Loyalist 
and  rebel  suffered  alike  indiscriminately,  without  even 
the  benefit  of  a  court-martial.    There  was  no  stay  to 
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inquire  whether  the  victim  were  friend  or  foe.  It  was 
enough  that  he  was  found  at  large  in  the  disaffected 
county.  In  the  towns  courts-martial  were  held,  and 
executions  quickly  followed.  Too  often  the  innocent 
suffered  with  the  guilty.  The  local  magistrates,  who 
had  fled  before  the  storm,  returned  to  resume  the  old 
coercive  system,  and  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  the 
inhabitants. 

General  Lake  remained  for  a  few  days  in  Wexford 
to  start  the  execution  of  martial  law,  and  then  left  for 
Dublin,  leaving  General  Hunter  to  finish  the  work. 
The  executions  took  place  upon  the  bridge,  where 
Dixon  and  his  myrmidons  had  massacred  the  prisoners. 
There  Father  Roche  was  hung,  with  John  Hay  and 
Matthew  Keogh  alongside  of  him.  So  was  Kelly,  the 
leader  of  the  rebel  column  which  had  penetrated  into 
New  Ross  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  So  was  Bagenal 
Harvey,  too  late  regretting  the  stirring  of  the  fire  which 
he  had  been  unable  to  control.  So  was  Colclough, 
another  gentleman  of  considerable  fortune,  who  had 
been  confined  with  Harvey  just  before  the  outbreak,  and 
whose  only  crime  was  that,  having  by  the  persecution  of 
the  Government  become  an  object  of  interest  with  the 
rebels,  he  was  unable  to  escape  from  the  disaffected 
country,  and  compelled  by  his  unwelcome  admirers  to 
take  a  command  in  Wexford.  Cornelius  Grogan,  a 
timid  old  gentleman,  and  the  owner  of  an  estate  worth 
j£8ooo  a  year,  who  had  been  compelled  for  his  own 
safety  to  act  as  commissary  to  their  forces,  was  hanged 
with  Bagenal  Harvey.     Father  John,  the  rebel  chief,  had 
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escaped  with  the  roving  bands  which  had  broken  into 
Kilkenny.  He  was  caught  and  hanged  at  Tullow. 
Father  Redmond,  a  harmless  priest,  who  seems  to  have 
been  wholly  innocent  of  any  connection  with  the  insur- 
gents, was  put  to  death  at  Gorey.  To  be  a  priest  was 
proof  of  guilt. 

In  Dublin  the  disaffected  were  terrified  by  the  reckless 
use  of  the  lash.  The  suspected  were  flogged  under  the 
direction  of  John  Claudius  Beresford,  in  the  riding-house 
in  Marlborough  Street,  where  his  corps  of  yeomanry 
assembled  for  parade;  and  in  the  prison  at  the  royal 
barracks,  by  command  of  Major  Sandys.  The  triangles 
were  set  up  in  the  royal  exchange,  which  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  military  depdt,  and  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  yeomanry ;  and  even  at  the  entrance  of  Upper 
Castle  Yard.  Judkin  Fitzgerald,  the  sheriff  of  Tipperary, 
continued  his  indiscriminate  floggings,  careless  whether 
his  victims  were  innocent  or  guilty.  A  wretched  man, 
named  O'Brien,  cut  his  throat  to  avoid  the  sheriffs  cat- 
o'-nine-tails.  One  of  Fitzgerald's  own  captains  of  yeo- 
manry gave  his  evidence  in  an  action  afterwards  brought 
against  the  sheriff  by  a  man  whom  he  had  flogged,  named 
Wells;  and  said  that  "he  had  feared  that,  owing  to 
Fitzgerald's  conduct,  the  yeomen  would  not  bear  arms, 
and  that  his  cruelty  exercised  in  inflicting  the  torture 
would  infuse  a  spirit  of  rebellion  even  into  the  most 
loyal."  The  authorities  deliberately  shut  their  eyes  to 
these  proceedings.  Fitzgerald  himself  produced  a  letter 
in  his  defence,  from  Brigade-Major  Bagwell,  dated  June 
6,  1798,  saying  that  "if  he  found  any  good  to  arise 
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from  flogging  he  might  go  on  with  it,  but  let  it  not  reach 
his  ears."  Fitzgerald  was  afterwards  rewarded  by  the 
Government  for  his  services  with  a  baronetcy,  and  the 
damages  recovered  against  him  by  Bernard  Wright, 
amounting  to  £500,  were  reimbursed  to  him  out  of  the 
public  treasury. 

In  the  mean  time,  public  opinion  had  shown  itself  so 
hostile  to  Lord  Camden's  government,  that  Pitt,  though 
he  had  steadily  supported  him  all  along,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  him  and  to  adopt  a  policy  of  greater 
moderation.  Camden  was  recalled,  and  Lord  Cornwallis 
was  sent  to  replace  him  and  to  supersede  Lake,  combining 
in  his  own  person  the  offices  both  of  viceroy  and  com- 
mander-in-chief. Lord  Castlereagh,  once  a  delegate  at 
the  volunteer  convention,  and  late  member  of  the  Oppo- 
sition loud  in  demanding  reform,  whose  father  had  in 
1797  married  Lord  Camden's  sister,  and  who  had  there- 
upon been  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  had  been 
for  some  weeks  performing  Mr.  Pelham's  duties,  during 
the  illness  of  the  latter.  By  the  new  viceroy's  desire,  he 
continued  to  act,  and  in  the"  following  November,  on 
Pelham's  retirement,  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of 
chief  secretary.  This  remarkable  young  man  had  just 
completed  his  twenty-ninth  year. 

Lord  Cornwallis  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  20th  of 
June — the  day  before  the  capture  of  Vinegar  Hill.  The 
new  viceroy  was  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  his 
position.  He  had  refused  the  viceroyalty  on  Lord  Fitz- 
william's  resignation,  and  it  was  only  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  from  a  strong  sense  of  duty, 
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that  he  agreed  to  accept  an  office  which  he  described  as 
"  coming  up  to  his  idea  of  misery."  On  his  arrival  at 
the  Castle  he  was  shocked  at  the  sanguinary  spirit  with 
which  he  found  the  Ascendency  imbued,  "The  prin* 
cipal  persons  of  this  country,"  he  writes,  "  and  the  mem-* 
bers  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  are,  in  general,  averse 
to  all  acts  of  clemency,  ,  .  .  and  would  pursue  measures 
that  could  only  terminate  in  the  extermination  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  country.  The  words  Papists  and  Priests  are  for 
ever  in  their  mouths,  and  by  their  unaccountable  policy 
would  drive  four-fifths  of  the  community  into  irreconcil- 
able rebellion."  He  says,  on  July  13th,  in  reference  to 
the  depredations  of  the  roving  bands  of  rebels,  "  Our  war 
is  reduced  to  a  predatory  system  in  the  mountains  of 
Wicklow  and  the  bogs  of  Kildare."  And  then  he  adds, 
"The  numbers  in  each  quarter  arc  very  small*  They 
have  very  few  arms,  and  except  as  a  band  of  cruel 
robbers,  house-burners,  and  murderers,  are  very  con- 
temptible. Their  importance,  however,  is  purposely 
exaggerated  by  those  who  wish  to  urge  the  Government 
to  the  continuance  of  violent  measures." 

In  speaking  of  the  reckless  refusal  of  quarter  by  the 
troops,  he  says,  "  I  am  sure  that  a  very  small  proportion 
of  them  (the  rebels)  only  could  be  killed  in  battle,  and  I 
am  much  afraid  that  any  man  with  a  brown  coat  who 
is  found  within  several  miles  of  the  field  of  action  is 
butchered  without  discrimination."  And  on  July  24th 
he  writes  to  General  Ross :  "  The  whole  country  is  in 
such  a  state  that  I  feel  frightened  and  ashamed  when- 
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ever  I  consider  that  I  am  looked  upon  as  being  the  head 
of  it  Except  in  the  instances  of  the  six  State  trials 
that  are  going  on  here,  there  is  no  law  either  in  town 
or  country  but  martial  law ;  and  you  know  enough  of 
that  to  see  all  the  horrors  of  it,  even  in  the  best  admini- 
stration of  it  Judge,  then,  how  it  must  be  conducted 
by  Irishmen  heated  with  passion  and  revenge.  But 
all  this  is  trifling  compared  to  the  numberless  murders 
that  are  hourly  committed  by  our  people  without  any 
process  of  examination  whatever.  The  yeomanry  are 
in  the  style  of  the  loyalists  in  America,  only  much 
more  numerous  and  powerful  and  a  thousand  times 
more  ferocious.  These  men  have  saved  the  country, 
but  they  now  take  the  lead  in  rapine  and  murder.  The 
Irish  militia  with  few  officers,  and  those  generally  of  the 
worst  kind,  follow  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  yeomanry 
in  murder  and  every  kind  of  atrocity ;  and  the  fencibles 
take  a  share,  though  much  behind,  with  the  others.  The 
feeble  outrages,  burnings,  and  murders,  which  are  still 
committed  by  the  rebels,  serve  to  keep  up  the  sanguinary 
disposition  on  our  side  ;  and  as  long  as  they  furnish  a 
pretext  for  our  parties  going  in  quest  of  them,  I  see  no 
prospect  of  amendment.  The  conversation  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  country  all  tend  to  encourage  the 
system  of  blood  ;  and  the  conversation  even  at  my  table, 
where  you  will  suppose  I  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  it,  always 
turns  on  hanging,  shooting,  burning,  etc. ;  and  if  a  priest 
has  been  put  to  death  the  greatest  joy  is  expressed  by 
the  whole  company.  So  much  for  Ireland,  and  my 
wretched  situation." 
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Cornwallis's  first  act  was  a  proclamation  promising 
protection  to  all  insurgents  guilty  of  rebellion  only,  who 
should  surrender  their  arms,  and  take  the  Oath  of  Alle- 
giance. And  shortly  afterwards  he  carried  an  Amnesty 
Bill  *  affecting  all  persons  except  those  then  in  custody, 
those  guilty  of  murder,  those  who  had  been  officers  in 
the  Society  of  the  United  Irishmen,  deserters  from  the 
yeomanry  and  militia,  and  some  thirty-one  Irish  refugees, 
amongst  whom  were  Tone,  Tandy,  Lewines,  Dixon,  and 
McCann.  The  strictest  discipline  was  enjoined  upon 
the  officers,  and  a  Highland  regiment  under  Lord  Huntley 
was  sent  to  restore  order  in  Wicklow,  in  place  of  the 
troops  who  had  lately  been  holding  the  country  in  terror. 
At  first  the  inhabitants  fled  at  the  approach  of  the 
soldiers,  but  the  men  were  sternly  kept  from  marauding, 
and  made  to  pay  for  everything  they  required  ;  and  with 
kind  treatment  and  encouraging  language  from  the 
officers,  the  people  gradually  returned  to  their  homes 
and  sought  eagerly  for  "  protections."  One  by  one  the 
leaders  of  the  roving  bands  came  in,  and  surrendered 
en  the  terms  offered — of  a  new  start  at  the  antipodes. 
Aylmer,  Luby,  Ware,  McCormick,  and  finally  Joseph 
Holt  and  his  Wicklow  following.  And  the  country  was 
reported  to  be  "  full  of  people  at  work."  The  viceroy's 
firm  but  merciful  hand  was  appreciated.  His  manly 
sympathy  for  the  suffering  country  was  received  with 
gratitude  ;  and  as  he  passed  along  the  streets  of  Dublin, 
the  poor  people  would  watch  for  his  approach  and 
murmur,  "  There  he  goes  ;  God  bless  him  ! " 

*  38  Geo.  III.  c.  55. 
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The  next  step  was  to  deal  with  the  State  prisoners, 
nearly  one  hundred  in  number.  The  two  Sheares  were 
tried  and  convicted  on  July  12th.  They  were  hung  on 
the  14th.  McCann,  secretary  to  the  Provisional  Com- 
mittee of  Leinster,  was  tried  and  convicted  on  the  17th. 
He  was  hung  on  the  19th.  Michael  Byrne,  of  Parkhill, 
a  gentleman  of  some  property  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
was  tried  and  convicted  on  the  21st  Oliver  Bond  was 
tried  and  convicted  on  the  23rd.  On  the  24th  sixty-four 
of  the  remaining  prisoners  made  a  proposition  to  the 
Government,  that  if  the  lives  of  Byrne  and  Bond  should 
be  spared,  and  their  own  punishment  limited  to  banish- 
ment for  life,  they  would  make  a  full  confession.  Byrne 
was  hung  on  the  28th,  but  Bond  was  respited.  The 
prisoners'  proposal  pleased  Cornwallis  and  the  Cabinet. 
They  were  extremely  doubtful  of  being  able  to  obtain 
convictions  against  the  majority  of  the  prisoners.  In 
the  trials  which  had  already  taken  place  the  documentary 
evidence  was  overwhelming  ;  but  in  a  great  many  cases 
they  would  have  to  rely  on  the  evidence  of  informers, 
and  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  induce  the  informers  to 
go  into  the  box.  A  full  confession  would  set  at  rest  for 
ever  the  question  of  their  guilt.  Notwithstanding  the 
howl  from  the  attorney-general  and  others  of  the  Ascen- 
dency at  the  bare  idea  of  sparing  a  conspirator's  life, 
the  viceroy,  supported  by  Lord  Clare,  who  saw  the  great 
value  of  an  admission  by  them  of  their  offence,  closed 
with  the  prisoners'  offer.  A  memoir  was  drawn  up  by 
O'Connor,  Emmett,  and  McNevin,  and  signed  by  them, 
tracing  the  whole  history  of  the  Society  of  United  Irish- 
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men ;  and  the  same  men  were  afterwards  examined  by 
a  secret  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  report 
of  their  evidence  published.  There  were  eighty-nine 
prisoners  affected  by  this  compromise,  but  they  were  not 
all  immediately  released.  Twenty  of  the  leading  men 
were  sent  to  Fort  George,  where  they  were  confined  till 
the  peace  of  Amiens.  They  were  then  banished  Oliver 
Bond  died  in  Newgate,  in  September,  1798. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  LAST  FLICKER  OF  THE  FLAME. 

A.D.  1798. 

JUST  when  Cornwallis's  policy  of  pacification  was  begin- 
ning to  bear  fruit,  a  fresh  danger  appeared  in  the  west. 
The  French  Government,  on  learning  that  an  insurrection 
had  actually  taken  place  in  Ireland,  again  turned  their 
attention  to  a  descent  upon  the  Irish  coast.  Hoche  was 
dead,  and  Buonaparte's  eyes  were  fixed  on  Egypt,  so 
that  the  Irish  refugees  had  lately  clamoured  for  assistance 
in  vain.  Now  their  expectations  again  were  high. 
General  Humbert  was  at  Rochelle  with  about  a  thou- 
sand men.  General  Hardi  was  at  Brest  with  some  three 
thousand  more.  Humbert  was  anxious  for  an  opportunity 
to  distinguish  himself.  He  hastened  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  Directory  with  the  small  force  at  his  command, 
leaving  General  Hardi  to  follow  as  quickly  as  might  be. 
He  embarked  his  troops  towards  the  middle  of 
August,  with  a  few  guns  and  a  considerable  stand  of 
arms.  On  August  22nd  he  anchored  in  Killala  Bay. 
Having  got  possession  of  Killala,  he  was  joined  by  many 
of  the  peasantry,  who  flocked  to  his  standard  and  re* 
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ceived  the  arms  which  the  French  had  brought  with 
them.  Then  leaving  two  hundred  men  to  hold  the 
town,  he  pushed  on  to  Ballina  with  about  eight  hundred 
French  soldiers,  and  a  tumultuous  rabble  of  his  Irish 
allies.  At  the  first  news  of  the  appearance  of  the 
French,  the  viceroy  had  sent  Lake  into  the  west.  Lake 
had  concentrated  all  the  forces  he  could  collect  at 
Castlebar.  He  had  between  three  and  four  thousand 
men  with  him,  chiefly  Irish  militia,  and  several  guns. 
Humbert,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  numbers, 
attacked  him  on  the  27th.  After  some  desultory  firing 
the  French  charged  with  the  bayonet  The  Galway 
volunteers  and  the  Kilkenny  and  Longford  militia  fled 
headlong.  The  position  was  lost,  and  Lake  retreated 
precipitately  to  Tuam,  leaving  his  guns  behind  him. 
There  seems  but  little  doubt  that  the  two  militia  regi- 
ments had  been  tampered  with,  and  that  their  flight  was 
due  to  treachery.  At  any  rate,  considerable  numbers  of 
both  regiments  appeared  in  the  enemy's  camp  after  the 
battle,  and  joined  the  invading  force. 

Cornwallis  was  himself  hurrying  to  the  front  with  the 
troops  from  Dublin,  and  had  reached  Kilbeggan  when 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  disaster  at  Castlebar.  He 
at  once  advanced  to  Athlone,  which  he  found  in  a  panic, 
and  thence  pushed  on  and  joined  Lake  at  Tuam.  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  reinforced  by  two  regiments  of 
the  line,  and  felt  strong  enough  to  take  the  offensive. 
Humbert,  meanwhile,  with  his  handful  of  troops  had  not 
ventured  to  penetrate  any  further  into  the  country,  and 
having  called  up  the  garrison  he  had   left  at  Killala, 
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moved  eastward  into  Sligo,  attended  by  an  ever-increas- 
ing multitude  of  half-armed  peasants,  in  the  hope  that 
General  Hardi  would  soon  arrive  with  his  larger  force. 
Lake  followed  him  in  hot  pursuit,  while  Cornwallis  moved 
in  a  parallel  direction  rather  more  to  the  south.  Hearing 
that  the  people  were  "out"  in  the  county  of  Longford, 
Humbert  crossed  the  Shannon  at  Ballintra,  and  hurried 
on  towards  Granard.  Lake  was  close  behind  him,  and 
Cornwallis,  crossing  the  river  at  Carrick,  closed  in  upon 
him  from  the  south-west  Humbert  turned  to  bay  at 
Ballinamuck,  and  finding  himself  surrounded  by  an  army 
of  20,000  men,  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  insurgent 
peasantry  immediately  dispersed,  pursued  in  all  directions 
by  the  soldiers,  and  slaughtered  without  mercy.  Castle- 
bar  and  Killala,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels 
under  the  command  of  French  officers,  were  shortly 
afterwards  reoccupied  by  the  royal  troops,  not  without 
some  fighting  at  the  latter  place.  Court-martials  and 
executions  followed,  and  a  considerable  harrying  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  Connaught,  where  there  had 
been  no  free-quartering,  no  torture,  and  no  pitch-caps, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Bishop  of  Killala, 
who  was  a  prisoner  in  that  town  during  the  French 
occupation,  "not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed  by  the 
rebels  except  in  the  field  of  war ; "  and  the  poor  ignorant 
peasantry  appear,  according  to  the  same  authority,  to 
have  joined  the  French  more  for  the  sake  of  the  smart 
uniforms  and  the  rations  which  were  provided  for  them, 
than  from  any  spirit  of  disaffection  to  the  Government 
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There  was  yet  one  more  scene  before  the  drama  of 
•98  was  closed.  Hardi's  expedition  sailed  from  Brest  on 
September  20th.  It  consisted  of  the  Hoche  (a  seventy- 
four),  eight  frigates  and  a  schooner.  Tone,  the  indefati- 
gable, was  on  board  the  Hoche — no  longer  lighthearted 
and  sanguine,  but  desperate  and  desponding.  The 
Hoche,  two  frigates,  and  the  schooner  arrived  outside 
Lough  S willy,  on  October  10th.  On  the  following 
morning  an  English  squadron  under  Admiral  Warren 
hove  in  sight,  and  bore  down  upon  them.  The  frigates 
and  the  schooner  slipped  away,  and  after  a  long  chase 
the  frigates  were  captured.  The  Hoc/ie  for  six  hours 
fought  four  men-of-war  as  big  as  herself,  until,  raked 
from  stem  to  stern,  she  lay  a  disabled  wreck  upon  the 
water.  Tone  commanded  one  of  the  batteries,  fighting 
with  desperation  and  courting  death,  but  was  untouched 
by  the  leaden  hail  which  swept  around  him.  At  length 
the  Frenchman  struck  and  was  carried  into  Lough 
Swilly.  The  French  officers,  with  Tone  amongst  them, 
were  hospitably  entertained  at  Lord  Cavan's.  At  his 
table  Tone  was  recognized  by  Sir  George  Hill,  an  old 
college  friend,  and  was  sent  in  irons  to  Dublin. 

A  court-martial  was  held.  General  Loftus  presided. 
Tone  pleaded  his  commission  in  the  French  army,  but 
his  plea  was  not  listened  to.  He  begged  that  he  might 
be  shot  like  a  soldier,  and  not  hung  like  a  dog ;  but  his 
request  was  refused.  On  the  morning  fixed  for  his 
execution,  he  cut  his  throat  in  prison.  The  wound  was 
not  mortal.  It  was  dressed ;  and  he  was  remorselessly 
ordered  to  the  scaffold.     In  the  mean  time  Curran  had 
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moved  in  the  King's  Bench  for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
on  the  ground  that  as  the  prisoner  held  no  commission 
in  the  English  army,  the  court-martial  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion to  try  him  while  the  courts  were  sitting  in  Dublin. 
The  writ  was  granted,  and  arrived  in  time  to  arrest 
the  execution.  The  real  object  of  the  application  was 
gained,  and  Tone  was  allowed  to  die  a  lingering  death 
in  prison. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  SALE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION.      A.D.  1798-1799. 

The  condition  of  the  country  towards  the  end  of  1798 

was  deplorable.     Trade  was  at  a  standstill.     Credit  was 

shattered.      The    actual    losses    of   the    loyalists  who 

received   compensation   from   Government,   though   no 

doubt  there  were  many  fraudulent  claims,  amounted  to 

£1,02 3,000  of  which  £5 15,000  was  claimed  by  the  county 

of  Wexford.     The  cost  of  the  military  establishment  had 

been  enormous,  the  expenditure  for  the  year  having 

been  £4,815,367.     The  number  of  troops  in  the  island 

was  prodigious,  138,000  men,  of  which  over  56,000  were 

regulars.     The  ordinary  law  was  still  superseded.     The 

judges  had  endeavoured  to  resume  their  circuits,  but  the 

military  authorities  refused  to  give  up  their  prisoners,  or 

sent  them  into   other  districts,  still  professedly  under 

martial  law.     Writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  were  issued,  but 

were  treated  with  contempt,  and  the  whole  island  was 

still  practically  in  a  state  of  siege. 

Pitt's  heart  had  long  been  set  upon  a  legislative 
union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  opportunity  had  now  come  for  its  accomplishment 

2  L 
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The  scheme  was  propounded.  Lord  Clare,  under  the 
pretence  that  he  was  going  to  drink  the  waters  at 
Harrowgate,  hurried  over  to  England  to  consult  with  the 
Cabinet,  and  wrote  that  Pitt,  the  chancellor,  and  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  were  of  opinion  that  "a  union  only 
could  save "  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his  "  damnable 
country."  Edward  Cooke  published  an  anonymous 
pamphlet  strongly  upholding  the  proposal.  The  advo- 
cacy of  the  provincial  papers  was  carefully  secured,  we 
are  not  told  by  what  means,  and  Castlereagh  began 
cautiously  sounding  the  leading  people  in  Dublin. 

Pitt  and  Cornwallis  were  anxious  that  the  Act  of 
Union  should  be  accompanied  by  the  emancipation  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  desired  "to  make  an  union 
with  the  Irish  nation  instead  of  making  it  with  a  party;" 
but  the  Ascendency  party,  led  by  Lord  Clare,  were  wild 
at  the  suggestion,  and  this  more  enlightened  part  of  the 
plan  was  accordingly  abandoned.  This  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  the  Government  from  bidding  for  the 
support  of  the  Roman  Catholics  by  leading  them  to 
suppose  that  emancipation  should  immediately  follow; 
and  their  neutrality,  if  not  their  active  assistance,  was 
purchased  by  holding  out  this  representation  to  them, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  Protestant  party  viewed 
the  measure  with  abhorrence,  and  a  counterpoise  to  their 
resistance  was  required. 

In  some  parts  of  Ireland,  particularly  in  the  cities  of 
Cork,  Limerick,  and  Galway,  the  idea  of  an  union  was 
not  unfavourably  received.  In  Dublin  the  opposition 
was  very  strong.     Both  the  merchant  and  shopkeeper 
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class,   and    the  bar  were  exceedingly  hostile.     Of  the 
leading  public  men  many  were   hanging  back  to  see 
how  matters  would  develop.     Some,  however,  even  of 
the   regular  supporters   of  the   Castle   at   once  boldly 
denounced  the  measure.     Of  these  the  most  influential 
were  Foster  the  speaker,  Sir  John  Parnell  the  chancellor 
of   the  exchequer,   and  Fitzgerald   the   prime-serjeant. 
The  Government  struck  heavily  where  they  were  able, 
and  the  two  last  were  promptly  dismissed  from  office. 
The  viceroy  had  no  intention  of  being  governed  by  the 
junto.     He  had  written  to  General  Ross  in  August,  that 
he  had  "totally  set  aside  the  Irish  Cabinet."      Lord 
Clare  alone  of  the  old  set  was  acting  with  him,  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  his  right-hand  man.     These  three  were 
the  real  Government  of  Ireland ;  and  it  was  their  strong 
wills  that  carried  out  the  policy  which  Pitt  had  initiated. 
The  Irish  Parliament  met  on  January  22,  1799.    The 
speech  from  the  throne  contained  an  ambiguous  refer- 
ence to  the  desirability  of  an  union.    The  opponents  of 
the  measure  at  once  took  up  the  glove.      Sir  John 
Parnell  spoke  strongly  against  the  principle  of  an  union. 
Ponsonby  moved,   as   an  amendment  to  the    address, 
"that  the  undoubted  birthright  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
a  resident  and  independent  legislature,  should  be  main- 
tained."   Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  seconded  the  amend- 
ment ;   Conolly,  St  George,  Daly,  and  the  Knight  of 
Kerry    supported    the   Government      Barrington  (the 
notorious  Sir  Jonah)  deserted  the  Castle.    Castlereagh 
defended  the  proposed  measure,  and  Plunkett,  in  reply, 
made  a  bitter  attack  upon  "the  simple  and  mode$t  youth 
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whose  inexperience  was  the  voucher  of  his  innocence." 
Frederick  Trench,  member  for  Maryborough,  spoke 
early  in  the  evening,  on  the  Opposition  side.  He 
presently  had  an  interview  with  Cooke  in  the  lobby,  and 
then,  alleging  that  he  had  misunderstood  the  meaning  of 
Parneirs  motion,  voted  with  the  Government  He  was 
created  Lord  Ashtown  in  December,  1800. 

The  debate  was  of  singular  vehemence,  and  lasted 
twenty-two  hours.  On  dividing,  the  numbers  were  equal, 
106  in  each  list  It  was  then  discovered  that  Mr.  Luke 
Fox,  who  had  come  into  Parliament  as  a  member  of  the 
nationalist  party,  and  had  voted  with  the  Opposition, 
had  made  terms  with  the  Government,  and  accepted  the 
"  escheatorship .  of  Munster,"  an  office  resembling  the 
stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  in  England,  shortly 
before  the  division,  and  his  vote  was  disallowed.  The 
Government  accordingly  had  a  majority  of  one.  Such 
a  division  was  however,  in  fact,  a  victory  for  the  Opposi- 
tion ;  and  on  the  report  of  the  address,  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons  moved  that  the  objectionable  paragraph  should 
be  expunged ;  and  after  another  fierce  battle,  the 
Government  were  beaten  by  five — 109  voting  for  Parson's 
motion  and  104  against  it.  Meanwhile  in  England  all 
was  going  on  swimmingly.  The  scheme  was  broached 
in  both  Houses,  and  hardly  a  voice  was  raised  against 
it  In  the  middle  of  February,  Pitt  carried  eight  resolu- 
tions in  the  English  Commons,  which  formed  the 
skeleton  of  a  bill  for  the  effecting  of  an  union  by  120 
to  16. 

Great  was  the  exultation  of  the  Anti-unionists  at  the 
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results  of  the  first  encounter  in  the  Irish  Commons  ; 
and  great  was  the  rejoicing  in  Dublin.  The  Govern- 
ment was  thrown  aback  for  the  present,  but  none  the 
less  was  resolved  to  win.  Prudence,  however,  forbade 
the  attempt  to  force  the  question  during  the  current 
session.  The  Opposition  was  composed  of  discordant- 
elements,  and  might  be  broken  up.  It  was  greatly 
reinforced  in  both  Houses  by  the  self-interest  of  those 
who  owned  the  multitude  of  condemned  rotten  boroughs, 
which  had  become,  by  the  licensing  of  a  nefarious  traffic, 
a  source  of  great  emolument.  Lord  Downshire  and 
Lord  Ely  were  especially  hostile.  The  one  returned  no 
less  than  seven,  the  other  no  less  than  six  members  to 
Parliament.  In  the  consolidated  and  united  Houses  of 
Commons,  two-thirds  of  the  Irish  borough  seats  were 
to  be  disfranchised.  The  proprietors  would  not  object 
to  their  disestablishment,  but  they  looked  with  horror 
upon  the  prospect  of  disendowment.  Compensation  to 
the  proprietors  would  disarm  many  of  the  opponents  of 
the  measure.  Immoderate  compensation  would  buy 
their  active  support  Castlereagh's  arguments  on  this 
point  were  unanswerable. 

The  Government  programme  would  grow  stronger  as 
it  was  developed.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  interest  were 
thrown  into  the  scale  the  scheme  would  receive  much 
indirect  assistance.  The  Roman  Catholic  nobility  and 
gentry  were  sounded.  Lord  Fingal  was  favourable;  so 
was  Lord  Kenmare,  with  the  promise  of  an  earldom. 
The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  were  solicited.  Dr.  Troy 
was  propitious,  and  they  were  ready  to  stand  by  the 
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Castle  and  to  allow  the  Crown  to  have  a  veto  in  the 
appointment  of  their  prelates  in  consideration  of  a  fixed 
stipend  to  be  paid  by  the  Crown  to  their  clergy.  The 
most  violent  of  the  Anti-unionists  were  the  very  people 
who  had  supported  the  Government  through  the  recent 
troubles — the  Protestant  nobility  and  gentry  and  the 
Orange  lodges,  amongst  whom  prevailed  "universal 
horror  and  disgust  at  the  idea  of  an  union."  It  was 
necessary  to  conciliate  these  by  the  most  solemn  assur- 
ances that  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  should  be 
maintained  inviolable  by  statute,  and  its  continuance 
should  be  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Union.  Desertion 
by  placemen  was  punished  by  immediate  dismissal. 
•Colonel  Foster,  commissioner  of  the  revenue,  was  the 
first  victim.  Mr.  George  Knox  and  Mr.  Wolfe,  also 
commissioners,  followed.  Mr.  Neville  lost  the  com- 
missionership  of  accounts  ;  Mr.  A.  Hamilton,  the  cursitor- 
ship  in  chancery;  Mr.  John  Claudius  Beresford,  the 
sinecure  office  of  inspector-general  of  exports  and 
imports  ;  and  Major  C.  Hamilton  was  dismissed  from  the 
barrack  board.  Colonel  Cole,  whose  regiment  was  at 
Malta,  was  ordered  to  rejoin,  and  when  he  desired  to 
vacate  his  seat,  which  would  inevitably  have  been  refilled 
by  an  Anti-unionist,  the  Government  refused  him  the 
escheatorship  of  Munster. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  in  June.  The  Government, 
after  the  adverse  reception  of  the  union  scheme  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  set  themselves  steadily  to  work 
to  secure  a  sufficient  majority  in  the  session  following. 
The  members  were  corrupt  enough  as  it  was  ;  but  they 
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were  slaves  to  the  borough  owners,  who  had  sent  them 
to  Parliament  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  purchase 
the  borough  owners,  chiefly  members  of  the  Upper 
House;  and  then,  either  by  the  help  of  the  latter 
to  compel  recalcitrant  and  honest  members  to  resign 
their  seats  in  favour  of  people  who  would  vote  for  the 
union ;  or  by  means  of  the  bait  of  pensions,  places, 
and  promotions  to  buy  the  support  of  the  venal. 

In  the  United  House  of  Commons  there  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  proposed  bill,  to  be  one  hundred  members 
from  Ireland  ;  and,  as  the  Irish  Commons  consisted  of 
three  hundred  members,  it  necessarily  followed  that 
two-thirds  of  the  seats  would  disappear.  Each  of  the 
thirty-two  counties  was  to  return  two  members,  making 
sixty-four ;  and  the  remaining  thirty-six  were  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  follows — Two  each  to  the  cities  of  Dublin 
and  Cork,  one  to  the  University,  and  one  each  to  the 
cities  of  Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Cashel,  and  the 
twenty-eight  boroughs  which  escaped  extinction.  All 
the  remaining  boroughs,  eighty-five  in  number,  and  each 
returning  two  members,  were  consigned  to  perdition. 
These  eighty-five  boroughs  were  one  and  all  of  them 
in  the  hands  of  private  owners.  No  less  than  fifty-six 
of  them  were  possessed  by  members  of  the  Upper  House. 
Castlereagh  saw  the  way  to  the  pockets  and  consciences 
of  members  of  both  branches  of  the  Irish  legislature 
through  these  eighty-five  boroughs.  He  proposed  to 
compensate  every  one  of  the  proprietors  at  the  rate  of 
£15,000  apiece.  And  where,  as  in  many  cases  it  was 
so,  one  person  possessed  three  or  four  seats,  the  figure 
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at  which  the  compensation  would  stand  was  a  very  large 
one.  Lord  Ely  eventually  received  no  less  than  £45,000 
for  his  six  seats,  and  Lord  Downshire  £52,500  for  his 
seven.  The  sum  required  amounted  in  the  whole  to 
£1,260,000 !  and  this  enormous  bribe  to  the  men  who 
sold  their  country  was  in  the  event  actually  paid,  and 
added  to  the  debt  of  Ireland. 

This  master  stroke  in  corruption  was  supplemented 
by  wholesale  and  reckless  bribery  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion; Irish  peerages,  English  peerages,  steps  in  the 
peerage,  baronetcies,  bishoprics,  livings,  judgeships,  regi- 
ments ;  places  and  preferments  legal,  civil,  and  military  ; 
social  advancements,  Castle  patronage,  flattering  conde- 
scension, even  direct  bribes  in  hard  cash,  were  lavished 
with  an  unsparing  hand  according  to  the  character  and 
weakness  of  the  individual  to  be  secured.  Twenty-two 
Irish  peerages  were  conferred,  six  English  peerages,  and 
twenty-two  promotions  were  made  in  the  Irish  peerage, 
— forty-eight  patents  of  nobility  as  a  reward  for  dirty 
work. 

All  through  the  year  1799,  Castlereagh  and  the 
viceroy,  assisted  by  the  Castle  under-secretaries — 
Edward  Cooke  and  Colonel  Littlehales,  —  were  em- 
ployed on  their  unholy  mission ;  Cornwallis  in  the 
summer  making  a  tour  through  the  island,  and  staying 
at  the  country  houses  of  the  nobility  to  complete  his 
canvass.  How  vile  was  the  traffic  appears  from  the 
contemptuous  loathing  with  which  he  regarded  the 
recipients  of  Castle  favours.  "It  is  a  sad  thing,"  he 
writes  to  Ross,  "  to  be  forced  to  manage  knaves,  but  it  is 
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ten  times  worse  to  deal  with  fools.  ...  I  am  kept  here 
to  manage  matters  of  a  most  disgusting  nature  to  my 
feelings."  And  on  June  8,  1799,  "  My  occupation  is  now 
of  the  most  unpleasant  nature,  negotiating  and  jobbing 
with  the  most  corrupt  people  under  heaven.  I  despise 
and  hate  myself  every  hour  for  engaging  in  such  dirty 
work."  And  again,  "The  political  jobbing  of  this 
country  gets  the  better  of  me.  It  has  ever  been  the 
wish  of  my  life  to  avoid  all  this  dirty  business;  and  I  am 
now  involved  in  it  beyond  all  bearing,  and  am  conse- 
quently more  wretched  than  ever.  I  trust  I  shall  live  to 
get  out  of  this  most  accursed  of  all  situations,  and  most 
repugnant  to  my  feelings.  How  I  long  to  kick  those 
whom  my  public  duty  obliges  me  to  court!"  It  is  sad  to 
think  to  what  vile  uses  so  gallant  a  soldier  was  put. 
Lord  Castlereagh  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so 
fastidious.  He  despised  the  venal  crew  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  felt  the 
debasing  nature  of  the  higgling.* 

•  For  a  list  of  peerages  given  in  consideration  of  support  upon  the 
question  of  the  union,  see  Appendix  5. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ANNEXATION.      A.D.  l8<X>. 

On  January  15,  1800,  the  Irish  Parliament  met  for  the 
last  time.  The  Opposition  had  striven  with  despera- 
tion to  strengthen  their  party,  and  had  obtained  Anti- 
union petitions  from  twenty-six  out  of  the  thirty-two 
counties.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  opposition 
by  force,  and  to  propose  the  calling  of  the  yeomanry  to 
arms.  Such  was  the  consistency  of  the  Protestant 
Ascendency,  who  had  just  trampled  out  in  blood  the 
armed  resistance  of  the  United  Irishmen  to  a  detested 
Government  Lord  Downshire  obtained  a  petition 
against  the  union  from  the  officers  and  men  of  his  regi- 
ment— the  Downshire  militia.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
command  and  dismissed  from  the  Privy  Council,  and  the 
lord-lieutenancy  of  his  county.  Ireland  was  too  well 
garrisoned  with  troops  to  admit  of  active  resistance. 

The  work  of  the  Government  had  been  done  effectually. 
One  result  of  their  negotiations  had  been  that  some  six- 
teen members  had  accepted  the  escheatorship  of  Munster, 
in  favour  of  supporters  of  the  Government ;  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  reckoning  on  having  a  majority  of  sixty 
in  the  service  of  the  Crown. 
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The  outline  of  the  bill  was  as  follows : — 

1.  The  kingdom  to  be  united,  and  the  succession  to 
remain  as  fixed  by  the  existing  laws. 

2.  The  United  Kingdom  to  be  represented  in  one 
Parliament  The  British  part  to  be  unchanged.  The 
Irish  portion  to  consist  in  the  Lower  House  of  one  hun- 
dred commoners  ;  and  in  the  Upper,  of  four  lords  spiritual 
taken  in  rotation,  and  twenty-eight  temporal  to  be  elected 
for  life  by  the  peers  of  Ireland. 

3.  Irish  peers  to  be  eligible  for  election  in  a  constitu- 
ency in  Great  Britain. 

4.  All  members  of  the  United  Parliament  to  take  the 
oaths  which  excluded  Roman  Catholics. 

5.  The  continuance  of  the  Irish  Church  establishment 
to  be  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Union. 

6.  Subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  be  on  the 
same  commercial  footing. 

7.  The  charges  for  the  national  debt  of  the  two 
countries  to  be  separate  accounts.  The  contribution  of 
Ireland  towards  the  general  expenditure  to  be  two-fifths 
of  the  whole  for  the  first  twenty  years,  when  fresh 
arrangements  should  be  made.  Moneys  raised  after  the 
union  to  be  a  joint  debt. 

8.  The  courts  of  justice  to  be  untouched.  A  final 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

No  mention  of  the  union  was  made  in  the  address, 
upon  which  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  made  a  violent  attack 
on  the  Government,  and  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  desirable  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,  as  settled  in  1782.     In  the  midst 
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of  the  fierce  debate  which  followed,  Grattan  walked 
from  a  sick-bed  into  the  House,  supported  by  William 
Ponsonby  and  Mr.  Arthur  Moore. 

When  Grattan  had  resigned  his  seat,  in  1797,  he 
retired  almost  broken-hearted  to  his  seat  in  Wicklow. 
He  was  roused  from  his  retirement  to  go  over  to  England 
to  give  evidence  as  to  character  in  favour  of  Arthur 
O'Connor,  on  his  trial  at  the  Maidstone  Assizes.  This 
accident  fortunately  kept  him  in  England  till  the  insur- 
rection had  broken  out,  and  he  did  not  return  to  Ireland 
until  the  various  risings  had  been  put  down.  He  was  so 
hated  by  the  Ascendency  party  that,  had  he  been  in 
Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak,  his  life  might  hardly 
have  been  safe  in  times  when  the  lawless  soldiery  too 
often  gratified  the  vengeance  of  party  spite.  As  it  was, 
great  efforts  were  made  to  connect  Grattan's  name  with 
the  disaffected.  One  of  the  Castle  spies,  Hughes  by 
name,  had,  earlier  in  the  year,  gone  with  Neilson  to 
Grattan's  house  at  Tinnehinch,  to  try  and  obtain  an 
interview  with  him  ;  and  Hughes  now  swore,  before  the 
secret  committee,  that  Neilson  had  told  him  that  he 
had  enlisted  Grattan  as  an  United  Irishman.  Lord  Clare 
insisted  on  having  this  libel  inserted  in  the  report  made 
by  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  the  speaker  struck  it  out  of 
the  report  of  the  Commons.  Nevertheless,  so  fierce  was 
the  rancour  of  the  Ascendency  against  Grattan,  that  they 
spared  no  pains  to  blacken  his  character  ;  and  so  success- 
ful had  they  been,  that  Cornwallis  had  removed  his  name 
from  the  Privy  Council.  The  miserable  condition  of  the 
country  preyed  greatly  on  Grattan's  mind,  and  he  lived 
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in  complete  retirement.  When,  however,  the  sound  of 
the  union  battle  was  heard  in  the  air,  he  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  his  friends  and  sought  for  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment A  seat  was  difficult  to  obtain.  At  length,  a 
vacancy  occurring  for  the  town  of  Wicklow,  Grattan 
gave  £2,400  to  the  patron,  and  was  at  once  returned. 

The  debate  on  the  address  showed  only  too  clearly 
how  the  Castle  influence  had  debauched  the  House.  The 
division  was — for  the  amendment,  96 ;  against  it,  138: 
majority  for  the  Government,  42.  On  February  6th, 
upon  the  question  of  taking  into  consideration  his 
majesty's  message  for  a  legislative  union,  the  Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  desertion  of  seven  of  their 
supporters  who  had  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  their  con- 
stituents, had  a  majority  of  forty-nine  in  a  House  of  278 
members.  And  on  February  17th,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  moved  the  order  of  the  day  passing  into  com- 
mittee on  the  resolutions  of  the  British  Parliament. 

Grattan's  reappearance  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
given  strength  to  the  Opposition,  and  was  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  the  Castle.  Cony,  once  a  patriot,  now  a 
hireling,  had  succeeded  Parnell  as  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, and  was  deputed  to  attack  Grattan  in  the  House. 
He  had  already  done  so  more  than  once  with  great 
bitterness.  On  the  occasion  of  his  moving  the  order  of 
the  day,  he  attacked  him  again,  repeated  the  old  slanders 
about  Grattan's  alleged  connection  with  the  United  Irish- 
men, and  called  him  "  an  uhimpeached  traitor."  When 
he  sat  down,  Grattan  rose,  and  gave  him  a  fiercer  casti- 
gation  than  he  had  once  given  Flood.      "The  right 
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honourable  gentleman,"  he  said,  "has  called  me  an 
unimpeached  traitor.  I  ask  why  not  traitor  unqualified 
by  any  epithet?  I  will  tell  him.  It  was  because  he 
dare  not.  It  was  the  act  of  a  coward,  who  has  raised  his 
arm  to  strike,  and  has  not  the  courage  to  give  the  blow. 
I  will  not  call  him  villain,  because  it  would  be  unparlia- 
mentary, and  he  is  a  privy  councillor.  I  will  not  call 
him  fool,  because  he  happens  to  be  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  But  I  say  he  is  one  who  has  abused  the 
privilege  of  Parliament  and  freedom  of  debate  to  the 
uttering  language  which,  if  spoken  out  of  the  House,  I 
should  answer  only  with  a  blow.  He  has  charged  me 
with  being  connected  with  the  rebels.  The  charge 
is  utterly,  totally,  and  meanly  false.  Does  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  rely  on  the  report  of  the  House 
pf  Lords  for  the  foundation  of  his  assertion  ?  If  he  does, 
I  can  prove  to  the  committee  that  there  was  a  physical 
impossibility  of  that  report  being  true.  But  I  scorn  to 
answer  any  man  for  my  conduct  .  .  .  Here  I  stand, 
ready  for  impeachment  or  trial.  I  dare  accusation.  I 
defy  the  honourable  gentleman.  I  defy  the  Government 
I  defy  the  whole  phalanx.  Let  them  come  forth.  I 
tell  the  ministers  I  will  neither  give  them  quarter  nor 
take  it" 

The  words  "  villain,"  "  fool,"  and  "coward"  admitted 
of  nothing  but  a  challenge  from  Cony.  Next  morning 
they  met  at  daylight  in  the  Phoenix  Park.  General 
Craddock,  Cony's  second,  pinioned  the  sheriff,  who 
endeavoured  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  had 
him  held  down  in  a  ditch,  while  the  duel  proceeded.    At 
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the  first  fire  Grattan's  shot  struck  Corry  in  the  arm.  The 
seconds  ordered  them  to  fire  a  second  time.  Grattan 
fired  in  the  air,  and  Cony's  shot  did  not  take  effect. 
Their  friends  then  withdrew  them  from  the  ground.  So 
ended  the  attempt  to  bully  Grattan. 

In  the  mean  time  the  first  resolution,  "  That  a  legis- 
lative union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  desirable,"  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  forty-six  ;  and  one  by  one  the 
remainder  passed  through  committee,  and  were  sent  up 
to  the  Lords,  where  the  supporters  of  the  Government 
were  in  an  immense  majority.  When  the  resolutions 
were  laid  before  the  English  Houses,  the  Government 
met  with  as  little  opposition  as  they  had  in  the  previous 
year;  and  on  May  21st,  Lord  Castlereagh  introduced 
into  the  Irish  Commons  a  bill  embodying  the  resolutions. 
The  Opposition  could  only  muster  100  votes  against 
160  for  the  Government.  The  second  reading  was 
carried  on  May  26th,  by  117  to  73.  The  report  of  the 
committee  was  carried  by  153  to  88.  When  the  House 
adjourned,  the  speaker  walked  out,  followed  by  forty-one 
members.  The  populace  outside  uncovered ;  and  in 
deep  silence  accompanied  them  to  the  speaker's  house 
in  Molesworth  Street  On  reaching  it  the  speaker  turned 
round,  bowed  to  the  crowd,  entered  his  house  ;  and  then 
the  whole  assemblage  dispersed  without  uttering  a  word. 
All  was  now  over.  The  decision  of  the  Upper  House, 
under  the  stern  dominion  of  Lord  Clare,  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  ;  and  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent  on 
August  1st* 

•  40  Geo.  III.,  c  38. 
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Thus  ended  the  Parliament  of  the  English  Colony  in 
Ireland.  It  was  never  in  any  sense  representative  of  the 
nation.  It  was  the  corrupt  embodiment  of  a  dominant 
race.  It  sold  the  birthright  of  the  nation  for  its  own 
selfish  ends.  There  had  not  even  been  a  dissolution  to 
test  the  opinion  of  the  constituencies,  the  proposal  to 
consult  the  people  upon  a  question  so  vital  to  their 
interests  having  been  sternly  condemned  by  Pitt  as 
"rank  Jacobinism."  The  most  remarkable  and  creditable 
thing  about  the  whole  transaction  was  that  so  many  as 
one  hundred  members  of  the  Lower  House  were  found, 
whose  integrity  the  Government  were  unable  to  corrupt, 
and  whose  honour  it  was  powerless  to  purchase. 
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1493.  Lord  Gormanston,  Lord  Deputy. 
William  Preston,  Lord  Deputy. 

1494.  Henry,  Duke  of  York  (second  son  to  the  King),  Lord 

Lieutenant.    (He  never  came  over.) 
Sir  Edward  Poynings,  Lord  Deputy. 

1495.  Henry  Deane,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  Lord  Justice 

1496.  Gerald,  eighth  Earl  of  Kildare,  Lord  Deputy  (till  15 13)- 


HENRY  VIIL,  1509. 

1 5 1 3.    Gerald,  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare,  Lord  Justice. 

Gerald,  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare,  Lord  Deputy  (till  1520). 
1 5 1 5.    Lord  Gormanston,  Lord  Justice. 

1520.  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  Lord  Lieutenant. 

1521.  Sir  Piers  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  Lord  Deputy. 
1524.    Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  Lord  Deputy. 

1526.     Lord  Delvin,  Lord  Deputy. 

1 5  28.    Sir  Piers  Butter,  Earl  of  Ossory,  Lord  Justice. 

1529.  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Richmond  (natural  son  to  the 

King),  Lord  Lieutenant.    (Never  came  over.) 

1530.  Sir  William  Skeffington,  Lord  Deputy. 
1 532.     Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  Lord  Deputy. 
1535.     Lord  Leonard  Gray,  Lord  Deputy. 
1540.    Sir  William  Brereton,  Lord  Justice. 

Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  Lord  Deputy  (till  1546). 
1543.    Sir  William  Brabazon,  Lord  Justice. 
1 546.     Sir  William  Brabazon,  Lord  Deputy. 

Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  Lord  Deputy. 


EDWARD  VI.  1547. 

1547.  Sir  William  Brabazon,  Lord  Justice. 

1 548.  Sir  Edward  Bellingham,  Lord  Justice. 

1 549.  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  Lord  Justice. 
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1549.  Sir  William  Brabazon,  Lord  Justice. 

1550.  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  Lord  Deputy. 

1551.  Sir  James  Croft ',  Lord  Justice. 

1552.  Sir  James  Cusacke,  Lord  Chancellor  \  Lords 
Sir  Gerald  Aylmer,  Lord  Clue/ Justice,  K.B.  )  Justices. 


MARY,  1553. 

1553.     Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  Lord  Deputy. 

1556.    Thomas  Radclyffe,  Lord  Fitzwalter,  Lord  Deputy  (till  1560) 

,557-    HughCurwen        \LonbyutUeam 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  ) 
1558.    Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Lord  Justice, 

ELIZABETH,  1558. 

1560.  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Deputy. 

Thomas  Radclyffe,  Lord  Fitzwalter,  Earl  of  Sussex,  Lord 
Deputy. 

1 56 1.  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Deputy. 
Earl  of  Sussex,  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Deputy. 

1 5  64.    Sir  Nicholas  A  mold,  Lord  Justice. 
1565.     Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Lord  Deputy. 

1 567.  Robert  Westont  Lord  Chancellor  \  Lords  justice$9 
Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  )  J 

1568.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Lord  Deputy. 

1 571.  Sir  William  Fitswilliam,  Lord  Justice. 

1575.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Lord  Deputy. 

1 578.  Sir  William  Drury,  Lord  Justice. 

1579.  Sir  William  Pelham,  Lord  Justice. 

1 580.  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  Lord  Deputy. 
1 582.  Adam  Loft  us,  Archbislwp  of  Dublin  and  \ 

Lord  Chancellor  )  Lords  Justices. 

Sir  Henry  Wallop 
1584.    Sir  John  Perrott,  Lord  Deputy. 
1588.     Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Deputy. 
1 594.     Sir  William  Russell,  Lord  Deputy. 
1597.     Lord  Burgh,  Lord  Deputy. 

Sir  Thomas  Norris,  Lord  Justice. 


\ 
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Lords  yustices. 


1598.  Adam  Loflus 
Sir  Robert  Gardiner,  C.J.K.B. 
Earl  of  Ormonde 

1599.  Robert    Devereux,    Earl   of    Essex,   Lord  Lieu- 

tenant. 
Adam  Loftus         J  ^^  Jlutices 
Str  George  Carew  ) 

1600.  Sir  Charles  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy,  Lord  Deputy. 


JAMES  I.,  1603. 

1603.  Lord  Mountjoy,  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Sir  George  Carew,  Lord  Deputy. 

1604.  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  Lord  Deputy  (till  1616). 

1613.    Sir  Richard  Wingfield  \  Lords  J,isticcs. 

Thomas  J  ones )  Archbishop  of  Dubltn  ) 

1615.  Archbishop  Jones    \  Lmb  7§utketm 
Sir  John  Denham  ) 

1 61 6.  Sir  Oliver  St  John  (Lord  Grandison),  Lord  Deputy. 

1622.  Lord  Falkland,  Lord  Deputy  (till  rt>29). 

1623.  Sir  Adam  Loftus,  Viscount  Ely,  Lord  ChancellorYLords 
Sir  Richard  Wingfield,  Viscount  Powerscourt      )  Justices. 


CHARLES  I.,  1625. 

,629.    Sir  Adam  Loftus,  Viscount  Ely  *  ^  JusHces 

Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork       / 
1632.     Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  Lord  Deputy  (till  1641). 
1636.    Sir  Adam  Loftus,  Viscount  Ely  \  Ij>rds  <y//j//V^c 

Christopher  Wandesford  >  J 

1639.  Lord  Dillon  \  Lords  Justices. 
Christopher  Wandesford  )  J 

1640.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  Lord 

Lieutenant. 
Sir  Christopher  Wandesford,  Lord  Deputy. 
Lord  Dillon  j  Urds  yusticeSt 

Sir  William  Parsons  ) 

1641.  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  Lord  Lieutenant.  (Never 

came  over.) 
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1641.    Sir ™«™  P^ons  \  Lord;  jU5ticc5. 
Sir  John  Borlase         )  J 

1643.  Sir  John  Borlase        \  Lordsjustices. 
Sir  Henry  Tichborne  ) 

1644.  James  Butler,  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  Lord  Lieu- 

tenant. 
1647.    Philip  Sidney,  Lord  Lisle,  Lord  Lieutenant  (ap- 
pointed by  the  Parliament). 

THE  REPUBLIC,  1649. 

1649.  Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord  Lieutenant, 

1650.  General  Henry  Ireton,  Lord  Deputy. 

165 1.  General  Lambert,  Lord  Deputy. 

1653.  General  Charles  Fleetwood 
General  Edmund  Ludlow 
General  Miles  Corbet  }  Commissioners. 
John  Jones 
John  Weever 

THE  PROTECTORATE,  1653. 

1654.  General  Charles  Fleetwood,  Lord  Deputy. 

1655.  Henry  Cromwell 
Matthew  Tomlinson 

Miles  Corbet  \  Commissioners. 

Robert  Goodwin 
William  Steel 
1657.    Henry  Cromwell,  Lord  Lieutenant. 

1659.  Edmund  Ludlow 
John  Jones 

Matthew  Tomlinson     \  Commissioners. 
Miles  Corbet 
Major  Bury 

CHARLES  II.,  1660. 

1660.  George  Monck,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Lord  Lieu- 

tenant.   (Never  came  over.) 
John,  Lord  Robarts,  Lord  Deputy.    (Never  came  over.) 
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1660.    Sir  Maurice  Eustace  \ 

Sir  Charles  Coote,  Earl  of  Montrath  I  Lords  Justices. 
Roger  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery.  ) 

,661.    Sir  Maurice  Eustace  \  Lords  Justices. 

Roger  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery  )  J 

1662.    James  Butler,  Duke  of  Ormonde,  Lord  Lieutenant, 
1664.    Thomas  Butler,  Earl  of  Ossory,  Lord  Deputy. 

1669.  John,  Lord  Robarts,  Lord  Lieutenant. 

1670.  John,  Lord  Berkeley,  Lord  Lieutenant. 

1 67 1.  Michael  Boyle,  Archbishop  of  Dublin\  Lords  Justices  (till 
Sir  Arthur  Forbes  J  1685), 

1672.  Arthur  Capel*  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Lieutenant. 
1677.    James,  Duke  of  Ormonde,  Lord   Lieutenant   (till 

1685). 
1682.     Richard  Butler,  Earl  of  Arran,  Lord  Deputy. 


JAMES  II.,  1685. 

1685.  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. 

Sir  Alexander  Fitton,  Lord  Cliancellor  \  f^rds  Justices 

William,  Earl  of  Clanricarde  i 

1689.    King  James,  in  person. 


WILLIAM  III.,  1689. 

1690.    King  William  in  person. 
Henry,  Viscount  Sydney 

Sir  Charles  Porter,  Lord  C/tancellor    }  Lords  Justices. 
Thomas  Conningsby 

1692.  Henry,  Viscount  Sydney,  Lord  Lieutenant. 

1693.  Henry,  Lord  Capel  \ 
Sir  Cyril  Wyche      \  Lords  Justices. 
Williatn  Duncombe  J 
Sir  Charles  Porter  \  £    ^  jusiiceSm 
Sir  Cyril  Wyche       I  J 

1695.  Lord  Capel,  Lord  Deputy  (d.  1696). 

1696.  Sir  Cluirles  Porter,  Lord  Justice. 


} 
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1696.    Sir  Charles  Porter  \ 

Earl  of  Montr ath    J  Lords  Justices. 
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Earl  of  Drogkeda 
1 697.    Earl  of  Galway  y  Lord  Justice. 

Marquess  of  Winchester  \ 

Earl  of  Galway  \  Lords  Justices. 

Viscount  Villiers  ' 

1699.    Duke  of  Bolton  x 

Earl  of  Galway  I  Lords  Justices. 

Narcissus  Marshy  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ) 

Duke  of  Bolton    \ 

Earl  of  Berkeley  \  Lords  Justices. 

Earl  of  Galway  ) 

1 701.  Earl  of  Rochester,  Lord  Lieutenant. 

1702.  Narcissus  Marshy  Archbishop  of  Dublin  \ 

Earl  ofDrogheda  J  Lords  Justices. 

Earl  of  Mount  Alexander  J 


ANNE,  1702. 


Earl  of  Mount  Alexander  y 


Lords  Justices. 


General  Earl 
Thomas  Keightley 
1703.    James,  Duke  of  Ormonde,  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Sir  Richard  Cox9  Lord  Chancellor} 
Earl  of  Mount  Alexander  \  Lords  Justices. 

General  Earl  ) 

1705.    Sir  Richard  Cox  \  T      ,  <*     .. 

r     js*  4*     rr  }  Lords  Justices. 

Lord  Cutis  of  Gowran     ) 

1707.    Narcissus  Marsh,  Archbishop  of  Armagh    \  r^yj^  *y  <./• 

Sir  Richard  Cox  f  J 

Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Narcissus  Marsh  \  rarJs  <y„ si  •  g 

Richard  Freeman,  Lord  Chancellor  f 

1709.  Earl  of  Wharton,  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Richard  Freeman,  Lord  Chancellor  \  r_v  <*    ,. 
_._.,, '  \  Lords  Justices. 

General  Ingoldsby  )  J 

1710.  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde,  Lord  Lieutenant. 
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1 7 10.  Nanisms  Marsh  1  Lfnb  J//j//w 
General  Ingoldsby  J 

171 1.  Sir  Constantine  Phipps,  Lord  Chancellor   \  r    ^  ?fl(St:ces 
General  Ingoldsby  ) 

1712.  Sir  Constantine  Phipps  \  Lords  Justices. 
John  Vesey,  Archbishop  of  Tuatn     ) 

1713.  Charles  Talbot,  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  Lord  Lieu- 

tenant. 

1 7 1 4.  Thomas  Lindsay,  A  rchbishop  of  A  rmagh  \ 

John  Veseyy  Archbishop  of  Tuatn  >  Lords  Justices. 

Sir  Constant itte  Phipps,  Lord  Chancellor  ) 


GEORGE  I.,  1714. 

William  King,  Arclibishop  of  Dublin 
John  Vesey,  Archbishop  of  Tuatn  ]  Lords  Justices. 

Earl  of  Kildare 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  Lord  Lieutenant.  (Never  came 
over.) 

1715.  Duke  of  Grafton    \Ler4syustiatm 
Earl  of  Galway     ) 

1716.  Charles,  Viscount  Townshend,  Lord  Lieutenant. 

(Never  came  over.) 
Alan  Brodrick,  Lord  Chancellor  \ 

William  King,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  \  Lord  Jltsticcs  (tiu 
William  Conolly,  Speaker  )       I7I9)- 

17 17.  Duke  of  Bolton,  Lord  Lieutenant. 

1 7 19.    Alan  Brodrick,  Viscount  Middleton  \  ror(fs  rfus*jc*s 
William  Conolly,  Speaker  ) 

1721.  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Lieutenant. 

1722.  William  King,  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
Viscount  Shannon  ]  Lords  Justices. 
William  Conolly,  Speaker 

1723.  Viscount  Midleton,  Lord  Chattcellor 
William  King,  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
Viscount  Shannon 
William  Conolly 


.  Lords  Justices. 
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17.24.     Viscount  Midleton  \ 

Viscount  Shannon  \  Lords  Justices. 

William  Conolly     ) 

Lord  Carteret,  Lord  Lieutenant. 
1726.    Hugh  Boulter,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  \ 

Richard  West,  Lord  Chancellor  >  Lords  Justices. 

William  Conolly,  Speaker  1 


,  GEORGE  II.,  1727. 

1731.  Lionel'  Sackville,  Duke  of   Dorset,  Lord   Lieu- 

tenant. 

1732.  Hugh  Boulter,  Archbishop  of  Armagh   \ 

Lord  Wyndham,  Lord  Chancellor  \  Lords  Justices. 

Sir  Ralph  Gore,  Speaker  ) 

1733.  Hugh  Boulter,  Archbishop  of  Armagh     \ 

Lord  WynaVtam,  Lord  Chancellor  \    Lords  Justices 

Henry  Boyle,  Speaker  )         (tlU  I740)' 

1737.    Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Lieutenant 
1740.    Archbishop  Boulter  \ 

Robert  Jocelyn,  Lor#  Chancellor  J  Lords  Justices. 

Henry  Boyle,  Speaker  ) 

,742'    John  Hoadlp,,  Archbishop  of  Arvu,gh   \    LaHbyuteets 

Robert  Jocelyn,  Lord  Chancellor  \         /..«         v 

Henry  Boyle,  Speaker  )         K        747;' 

1745.    Earl  of  Chesterfield,  Lord  Lieutenant. 
1747.     George  Stone,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  \     Lords 

Robert  Jocelyn,  Lord  Newport,  Lord  Chancellor  \  Justices 

Henry  Boyle,  Speaker  )  (till  1754). 

Earl  of  Harrington,  Lord  Lieutenant. 

1754.  George  Stone,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  \ 

Lord  Newport,  Lord  Chancellor  \  Lords  Justices. 

Earl  of  Bessborough  ) 

1755.  Marquis  of  Hartington,  Lord  Lieutenant. 

1756.  Robert,  Lord  Jocelyn,  Lord  Chancellor  \ 

Earl  of  Bessborough  i  Lords  Justices. 

Earl  ofKildare  j 

1757.  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Lieutenant. 
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1758.     George  Stone,  Archbishop  of 'Armagh  \ 

Henry  Boyle,  Earl  of  Shannon  \  Lords  7ustlces  (tlU 

John  Ponsonby,  Speaker  )       I7°5)- 


GEORGE  III.,  1760. 

1761.    Earl  of  Halifax,  Lord  Lieutenant. 

1763.    Earl  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Lieutenant. 

1765.  Lord  Weymouth,  Lord   Lieutenant.    (Never  caine 

over.) 
John,  Lord  Bowes,  Lord  Chancellor    \  Lor(Js  yustices. 
John  Pottsonby,  Speaker  ) 

Earl  of  Hertford,  Lord  Lieutenant. 

1766.  Lord  Bowes,  Lord  Chancellor  \ 

Earl  of  Droghcda  \  Lords  Justices  (till  1767). 

John  Ponsonby,  Speaker  ) 

Earl  of  Bristol,  Lord  Lieutenant  (never  came  over). 

1767.  George,  Viscount  Townshend,  Lord  Lieutenant. 
1772.    Earl  Harcourt,  Lord  Lieutenant. 

1777.    Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  Lord  Lieutenant. 
1780.    Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Lieutenant. 
1782.    Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Earl  Temple,  Lord  Lieutenant. 
1784.    Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Lieutenant. 
1787.    Richard  Rutland,  A  rchbishop  of  A  rmagh  \ 

Viscount  Lifford,  Lord  Chancellor  \  Lords  Justices. 

Right  Honourable  John  Foster,  Speaker   ) 

Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Lieutenant. 

1 789.  Lord  Fitzgibbon,  Lord  Chancellor  j  Lords  ytlsticcs 
Right  Honourable  John  Foster,  Speaker) 

1790.  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Lord  Lieutenant. 

1794.  Earl  of  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Lieutenant. 

John  Fitzgibbon,  Earl  of  Clare,  Lord  Chancellor}  Lords 
Right  Honourable  John  Foster,  Speaker  J  Justices. 

1795.  Earl  of  Camden,  Lord  Lieutenant. 

1798.    Marquess  of  Clanricarde,  Lord  Lieutenant. 
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LIST   OF  THE    ORIGINAL    PLANTERS    IN   MUNSTER 
{According  to  Sir  Richard  Cox  and  the  Carew  Manuscripts). 


Cork. 


Arthur  Robins 
Fane  Beecher    ... 
Hugh  Worth 
Sir  Arthur  Hyde 
Arthur  Hyde 
Sir  W.  St  Leger 
Hugh  Cuffe... 
Sir  Thomas  Norris 
Thomas  Say 
Sir  Richard  Beacon 
Edmund  Spenser 
Sir  George  Bouchier 
Sir  Edward  Fitton 
Francis  Fitton   ... 
Thomas  Fleetwood 
Marmaduke  Edmunds 
Sir  John  Stowell 
Sir  John  Clifton 


ACRES. 
l8,OCO 
12,000 
12,000 

5,574 
11,766 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 

5,775 
1,600 

3,028 

1,300 

16,902 

3,78o 


Cork  and  Waterford. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ... 


... 


42,000 
2   N 
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Waterford. 

ACRES. 

Sir  Christopher  Hatton 

•  •• 

...        IO,9IO 

Sir  Edward  Fitton 

•  ••                       • •  • 

60O 

Sir  R.  Beacon 

•  •• 

4,400 

TlPPERARY. 

Earl  of  Ormonde 

•  •• 

3,000 

Sir  Edward  Fitton 

•  • •                        •  •  • 

Limerick. 

Sir  George  Bouchier ... 

•  •• 

...        12,880 

William  Trenchard 

•  •  •                        •  •  • 

12,000 

Sir  Henry  Billingsley 

* « • 

...        II,800 

Sir  William  Courtenay 

•  •  •                       •  >  • 

10,500 

Francis  Barkly 

•  •  • 

...          7,250 

Ed.  Main  waring... 

•  •  •                        •  •  • 

3,747 

Richard     >   „ 
Alexander  (  F,tton  - 

•  •  • 

3,026 

Sir  Edward  Fitton 

•  •  ■                        ■  •  • 

11,500 

William  Carter 

•  •  • 

3,661 

Sir  George  Thornton 

•  •  *                       •  •  • 

1,500 

Robert  Annesley 

•  •• 

...      2,599 

Sir  Henry  Ughtred 

•  •  a                                      •  a  • 

2,000 

Robert  Strowde 

•  •  • 

...     10,000 

Robert  Collum  ... 

•  ••                                      •  •  • 

2,500 

Rowland  Stanley 

Kerry. 


Sir  William  Herbert... 
Charles  Herbert. . . 
Sir  Valentine  Brown... 
Sir  Edward  Denny 
John  Hollis... 
Captain  Conway 


13,276 
3,768 
6,560 
6,000 
4^22 
5,260 
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ACRES. 


John  Champion* 

George  Stone  J       I>434 

John  Crosbie 
Captain  Thomas  Spring 
Stephen  Rice 
Luke  Morrice 


APPENDIX  III. 

LIST  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  PLANTERS  IN  ULSTER 
{According  to  the  Carew  Manuscripts). 


ENGLISH. 

Armagh. 

ACKBS. 

Earl  of  Worcester 

Lord  Say 

. • •          ... 

••• 

3,000 

Powell 

•  •  •           . .  • 

... 

2,000 

Sacheverel 

...          . .  * 

••• 

2,000 

John  Heron 

•  •  •           •  • . 

... 

2,000 

Stanhawe 

•  •  •          .  • « 

... 

I,50O 

John  Dillon 

• • •          ... 

... 

I,500 

Brownlowe 

...          • *. 

... 

IjOOO 

Machett 

...          •  •  • 

.  .. 

I,000 

Rolleston 

...          ••• 

a.. 

1,000 

16,500 


Tyrone. 


Earl  of  Salisbury 
Sir  Thomas  Ridgway 
Thomas  Roch 
Francis  Willoughbie 
Sir  John  Ashborneham 


••• 


2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
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Captain  and  Thomas  Edney 

ACRBS. 
I,500 

George  Ridgway       ... 

1,000 

William  Parsons              ... 

1,000 

William  Turvine 

I,000 

12,500 

Tyrone. 

Lord  Audley 

3,000 

Sir  Mervin  Audley 

2,000 

Fernando  Audley 

2,000 

Sir  John  Davis  ... 

2,000 

William  Blunt           ... 

2,000 

II,000 

Donegal 

Lord  Chamberlaine 

William  Wilson.., 

2,000 

Sir  N orris  Barkley   ... 

2,000 

Sir  Robert  Remington     ... 

2,000 

Sir  Thomas  Cornwall 

2,000 

Sir  William  Barnes 

I,500 

Sir  Henry  Clare 

I,500 

Captain  Coach  ... 

I,500 

Edward  Russell 

1,500 

Captain  Mansfield 

I,500 

• 

I5,000 

Fermanagh. 

Earl  of  Shrewsburie 

Sir  Edward  Blennerhassett 

2,000 

Thomas  Blennerhassett 

2,000 

Sir  Hugh  Woorall 

I,000 

5,000 
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Fermanagh. 


Earl  of  Shrewsburie 
Thomas  Flowerden 
Edward  Ward 
Henry  Hunings ... 
Thomas  Barton 
John  Ledborough 
Robert  Calvert 
Robert  Boggas  ... 
John  Archdale 


ACRES. 


2,0OO 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

9,000 


Cavan. 


Earl  of  Northampton 
Richard  Waldron 
John  Fish    ... 
Stephen  Butler  ... 
Sir  Nicholas  Lusher... 
Sir  Hugh  Wirrall 
John  Taylor 
W.  Lusher 


Total 


81,500 


2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 

12,500 


SCOTTISH. 

Armagh. 

Sir  James  Douglass  ... 

2,000 

Claude  Hamilton 

1,000 

William  Lander 

1,000 

James  Craig       ...           ... 

1,000 

Henry  Acheson 

1,000 

6,000 
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Tyrone, 

ACKBS. 

Lord  Uchiltrie    ... 

3,000 

Sir  Robert  Hepburne 

I,50O 

L.  Lochnories    ... 

1,000 

Barnard  Lyndsey 

I,000 

Robert  Stewart  of  H  ilton ... 

I,000 

Robert  Lindsey 

I,000 

Robert  Stewart  of  Rotton 

I,000 

9,500 


Tyrone. 

Earl  of  Abercorne 

Sir  Claude  Hamilton 

James  Clapen 

Sir  George  Hamilton 

Sir  Thomas  Boyd 

James  Haig 

Sir  John  Drumond  of  Bordland 

George  Hamilton 


••• 


3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 

i3,5oo 


Donegal. 

Duke  of  Lenox 

LordofMinto    ... 

John  Stewart 

Alex  McAulla  of  Durling... 

L.  Glengarnock 

John  Cuningham  of  Cranfield 

Cuthbert  Cunningham 

L.  Dunduff 

James  Cunningham  ... 


••• 


3,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

12,000 
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Donegal. 


L.  Bomby   ... 
L.  Brougham     ... 
William  Stewart 
Sir  Patrick  McKee 
Alexander  Cuningham 
James  McCullock 
Alexander  Dombar  ... 
Patrick  Wans  ... 


ACRBS. 

2,000 

1,500 
1,500 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


10,000 

Fermanagh. 

L.  Burley    ... 

•  •• 

••• 

3>ooo 

L.  Pittarre 

•  »• 

»»• 

1,500 

L.  Mountwhany,  jun. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1,500 

L.  Kinkell 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1,000 

James  Traill 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1,000 

George  Smelhome 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1,000 

9,000 

Fermanagh. 

Sir  John  Home 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

2,000 

Robert  Hamilton 

«  •  • 

•  •  • 

1,500 

William  Fowler 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1,500 

James  Sibb 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1,000 

Jehue  Lyndsey 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1,000 

Alexander  Home 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1,000 

John  Dombar 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

1  000 

9,000 


Cavan. 


Sir  Alexander  Hamilton 
John  Auchmootie 


2,000 
1,000 
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Alexander  Auchmootie 
Sir  Claude  Hamilton 
John  Broune 


ACUS. 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

6,000 


Cavan. 


L.  Obignye.., 

William  Dowmbar 

William  Baylie 
John  Ralston 


Total 


...    81,000  acres. 


3,«x> 
1,000 

1,000 
1,000 

6,000 


SERVITORS. 

Armagh. 

Sir  Gerald  Moore 

••• 

1,000 

Sir  Oliver  St  John 

1,500 

Lord  Audley 

... 

500 

Sir  Thomas  Williams 

1,000 

Captain  Bourchier    ... 

. .. 

1,000 

Captain  Cooke  ... 

1,000 

Lieutenant  Pomes 

... 

200 

Marmaduke  Whitchurch  ... 

120 

Captain  Atherton 

••» 

300 

6620 

Tyrone. 

Sir  A.  Chichester 

■  •• 

1,320 

Sir  Thomas  Ridgway 

2,000 

Sir  Richard  Wingfield 

•  •  ■ 

2,000 

Sir  Toby  Caulfield 

1,000 

Sir  Francis  Roe 

• .. 

1,000 

7,320 
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Fermanagh. 

ACRES. 

Sir  John  Davis    ... 

•** 

1,500 

Captain  Samuel  Harrison 

500 

Piers  Mostyn      ... 

... 

246 

2,246 


Donegal. 

Captain  Stewart 

Captain  Craffoord 

Captain  John  Vaughan 

Captain  Kinsmell 

Captain  Brookes 

Sir  Richard  Hansard 

Lieutenant  Parkins  and  Ensign  Hilton 

Sir  Thomas  Chichester 

Captain  Hart 

Sir  Raffe  Binglie 

Lieutenant  Ellyes 

Captain  Henry  Vaughan 

Captain  Richard  Bingley 

Lieutenant  Gale . . . 

Charles  Grimsditch  ... 

Lieutenant  Browne 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

300 

500 

1,000 

1,128 

400 

1,000 

500 

100 

240 

400 

11,568 


Fermanagh. 

Sir  Henry  Folliott     ... 

••• 

1,500 

Captain  Atkinson 

... 

1,000 

Captain  Coale 

... 

1,000 

Captain  Goare  ... 

••■ 

1,000 

4,500 
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Cavan. 

Sir   George    Greame  and    Sir  Richard 

Greame 
Captain  Coolme  and  Walter  Talbott 
Captain  Pinner 
Lieutenant  Rutlidg 
Serjeant  Johnes 


ACRES. 


2,000 

1,500 

I,000 

300 

I50 

4,950 


Cavan. 

Sir  Oliver  Lambart 
Captain  Lyons  and  Joseph  Jones 
Lieutenant    Atkinson    and    Lieutenant 
Russell  ...  ... 


2,000 
1,500 


1,000 


Cavan. 


4,500 


Sir  John  Elliott 

•  •  • 

•  •« 

400 

Captain  John  Ridgeway  ... 

• 

•  • 

1,000 

Sir  William  Taaff    ... 

•  •• 

•  •  * 

1,000 

Lieutenant  Garth 

•  1 

•  • 

500 

Sir  Edmond  Fetiplace 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1,000 

3,960 


Cavan. 

Sir  Thomas  Ashe  and  John  Ashe 
Archibald  More  and  Brent  More 
Captain  Tirrell 


Total 


,..    39,914  acres. 


750 
1,500 
2,000 

4,250 


APPENDIX  IV. 

LIST  OF  THE    ORIGINAL   PLANTERS   IN  WEXFORD 
(According  to  the  Carew  Manuscripts). 


Sir  Richard  Cooke  ... 

ACRES. 
...           1,500 

Sir  Lawrence  Esmond    ... 

I,50O 

Sir  Edward  Fisher  ... 

...            I,50O 

Francis  Blunden 

I,000 

Conway  Brady 

60O 

Sir  Roger  Jones 

I,COO 

Sir  James  Carroll 

I,00O 

John  Wingfield 

I,COO 

Sir  Adam  Loftus 

I,000 

Fergus  Graemes 

300 

Sir  Richard  Wingfield 

IjOOO 

William  Marwood 

1,000 

Francis  Blondell       ... 

...           1,500 

John  Leghorn    ... 

I,000 

Captain  Trevillian    ... 

2,000 

Captain  Fortescue 

3,000 

Thomas  Hibbets 

1,000 

The  Bishop  of  Waterford 

1,000 

Total 

...    20,900  acres. 

The  following  also  received  Grants  amounting  together  to  12,000 
acres  : — 
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Captain  Dorrington. 

Meares. 

Pikeman. 

CawelL 

Ackland. 
„       Henry  Fisher. 
Lieutenant  John  Fisher. 


» 


99 


Lieutenant  Burroughs. 

„         Stratford. 
Mr.  Gillet 

Waldrond. 

Sherlock. 

Hash  well. 


n 
ft 


APPENDIX  V. 

LIST  OF  ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  PEERAGES  AND 
STEPS  IN  THE  IRISH  PEERAGE  CONFERRED  IN 
A.D.  1800  IN  CONSIDERATION  OF  A  SUPPORT  OF 
THE  UNION  BILL. 

I.  Creations. 

IRISH  PEERAGES. 

Earl  of  Montrath  to  be  Baron  of  Castlecoote  with  remainder  to 

Mr.  Charles  Coote,  M.P.  for  Maryborough. 
Lord  Langford  (the  Hon.  William  Clotworthy  Rowley). 

„     De  Blaquiere  (the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Blaquiere). 

„     Frankfort  (the  Right  Hon.  Lodge  Morris). 
Baroness  Dufferin,  with  remainder  to  her  son  Sir  James  Blackwood. 
Lord  Henniker  (Sir  John  Henniker). 
Baroness  Newcomen,  wife  of  Sir  W.  Newcomen,  with  remainder 

to  her  heirs  male. 
Lord  Adare  (Sir  Richard  Quin). 

„     Ventry  (Sir  Thomas  Mullins). 

„     Ennismore  (William  Hare,  Esq.). 

„     Wallscourt  (John  Henry  Blake,  Esq.). 

„     Mountsandford  (Henry  Moore  Sandford). 

„     Donalley  (Henry  Prittie,  Esq.). 

„     Tara  (John  Preston,  Esq.). 

„     Hartland  (Maurice  Mahon,  Esq.). 

„     Clanmorris  (John  Bingham,  Esq.). 

„     Lecale  (Right  Hon.  Lord  Charles  Fitzgerald). 

„     Norbury  Qohn  Toler,  Attorney  General). 
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Lord  Ashtown  (Frederick  Trench,  Esq.). 

„    Clarina  (Eyre  Massey,  Esq.). 

„     Erris  (Hon.  Robert  King). 
Earl  of  Clanricarde  to  be  Earl  of  Clanricarde  with  remainder  to 
his  daughters  and  to  their  heirs  male. 

ENGLISH  PEERAGES. 

Earl  of  Clare  to  be  Lord  FitzGibbon. 
Marquis  of  Drogheda  to  be  Lord  Moore. 
„         Ely  „        „     Loftus. 

Earl  of  Ormonde  „        „     Butler. 

„       Carysfort  „        „     Carysfort. 

Marquis  of  Thomond     „        „     Thomond. 

II.  Promotions  in  the  Irish  Peerage. 

Earl  of  Inchiquin  to  be  Marquis  of  Thomond. 

„      Bective        „  „  Headfort 

„      Altamount  „  „  Sligo. 

»       Ely  „  „  Ely. 

Viscount  Castlestewart  to  be  Earl  of  Castlestewart 

„        Bandon  „  „       Bandon. 

„        Donoghmore  „  „       Donoghmore. 

„        Caledon  „  „        Caledon. 

„        Kenmare  „  »       Kenmare. 

„        O'Neil  „  „        O'Neil. 

Lord  Glentworth  „  Viscount  Limerick. 

„     Somerton  „  „       Somerton. 

„    Yelverton  „  „       Avonmore. 

„     Longueville  „  „       Longueville. 

„     Bantry  „  „       Bantry. 

„     Monck  „  „        Monck. 

„     Kilconnell  „  „       Dunlo. 

„     Tullamore  „  „       Charleville. 

„     Kilwarden  „  „       Kilwarden. 
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Ablieys,  suppression  of  the,  91,  95 
— —  state  of,  at  the  Reformation,  103 
Abercromby,  Sir  Ralph,  475-477 
Abjuration,  Oath  of,  331,  33a,  342 
Absentees,  195,  373.  377,  393 

Statute  against,  63 

their  estates  resumed,  91 

Adrian  IV.  grants  Ireland  to  Henry 

II..  33 
Adventurers,  the,  270,  276,  285,  288, 

290 
Agar,  Archbishop,  476 
Agrarian  disturbances,  376-378,  422- 

424.442 
Agriculture,  improvement  in,  284 
AiciU,  the  Book  of,  6 
Allegiance,  Oath  of,  323,  335,  438, 

Allen,  Dr.,  lands  at  Smerwick,  135 

death  of,  137 

Allen,  murder  of  Archbishop,  84,  104 
American  colonies,  the,  388,  389 

war,  the,  389,  300,  394,  461 

"  Ancient  Britons,"  the,  467,  484' 
Anglo-Irish,  the,  196,  288 

rebellion  of,  in  1641,  235 

conflict  between,  and  the  old 

Irish,  255 

transplantation  of,  272 

in  James'  parliament,  306,  307 

Antrim,  Lord,  235,  236,  290 

Arklow,  battle  of,  494,  495 

Armagh,  Archbishopric  of,  founded, 

18 

council  held  at,  36 

primacy   transferred    from,    to 

Dublin,  106 


Armagh,  primacy  restored  to,  107 
Armstrong,  Captain,   the   spy,  473, 

482,  483 
Army,  increase  of,  380,  390 

Augmentation  Bill,  383,  384 

Ashton,  Sir  Arthur,  261,  263 

Ashtown,  Lord,  516 

Athenry,  battle  of,  57 

Athlonc,  siege  and  capture  of,  318, 

319 
Aughrim,  battle  of,  319 


B 


Backlane  parliament,  the,  435,  439 

Baculusjesu,  the,  106 

Bagnai,  Sir   Henry,   149,   151,   154, 

155.  158 

his  sister  marries  Tyrone,  1^4 

his  defeat  and  death,  158 

Bagnai,  Sir  Samuel,  163 
Bagnai,  Colonel,  is  shot,  271 
Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  106,  107 
Ballinamuck,  surrender  of  the  French 

force  at,  510 
Ballyan,  the  Baron  of,  96 
Ballybogan,  the  rood  of,  burnt,  106 
Baltinglass,  Lord,  139,  141,  145 
Bantry,  the  French  fleet  at,  464,  465 
Barnewell,   Sir  Patrick,  sent  to  the 

tower,  174 
Barrens  of  Burn  church,  the,  291 
Beachy  Head,  the  battle  of,  3x4 
Belahoe,  the  battle  of,  87 
Bellingham,  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Deputy, 

105 
reduces  Leix  and  Offaly,  113 

Benburb,  the  battle  of,  256 
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Bcresford,  John,  449-451,  476,  477 
Beresford,  John  Claudius,  453,  501, 

518 
Beresford,  Marcus,  445 
Berkeley,  Lord,  296 
Berwick,  the  Duke  of,  305,  309 
Bessbo rough,  Lord,  366,  367,  405 
Bingham,  Sir  Richard,  148,  149,  152, 

153 
Bishops,  Irish.  17,  18,  292,  359 
"Black  rent,"  67,  68 
Blackwater  fort,  the,  159 
Blacquiere,  Sir  John,  387 
Blaney,  murder  of  Mr.,  233 
Blaney,  Lord,  304 
Blood's  plot,  289,  290,  295 
"  Bloods,  the  five,"  53 
Blount,  Charles.    See  Mountjoy 
Bodkin,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  109 
Boisseleau,  General,  305,  315 
Bonaght,  21,  115 
Bond,  Mr.  Oliver,  448,  456,  480,  481, 

506,  507 
Borlase,  Sir  John,  228 
Boroughs,  creation  of,  by  James  I., 

190,  404 

condition  of  the,  362,  404-406 

purchase  of,  by  the  Government, 

5*7.  519.  Sao 
Boulter,  Archbishop,  288,  361,  365 
Bourke,  the  family  of,  50,  59 
Bows,  the  use  of  enjoined,  85 
Boyle,  Sir  Richard,  first  Earl  of  Cork, 

199,  204,  91  z,  216,  222,  223,  243 
his    plantation    in    Cork   and 

Waterford,  199 
Boyle,    See  Lord  Shannon 
Boyne,  battle  of  the,  313 
Bramhall,  Bishop  of  Deny,  222,  292 
Brehon  law,  the,  5 

abolition  of,  176,  177 

Brehons,  the,  5 
Brian  Borumha,  23 

defeats  the  Northmen,  23 

King  of  Ireland,  24 

death  of,  2^ 

Bristol,  Henry,  Earl  of  Bristol,  Bishop 

of  Deny,  407-410 
Broghill,  Lord,  243,  244,  265,  267, 

277,  284-286 
Brotherhood  of  St.  George,  the,  67 
Brown,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  104, 

106 
Bruce,  Edward,  56,  58 
Bruce,  Robert,  57 
Buckingham,  Lord,  Viceroy,  418,  425 


Buckinghamshire,  Lord,  Viceroy,  596 

Burgh,  Hussey,  395,  39b 

Burgh,  Lord,  158 

Burgoyne,  General,  389,  408 

Burke,  Edmund,  292,  396,  431,  436, 

446,  447,  448 
Burke,  Richard,  431 
Butler,  the  family  of,  48 

rebellion  of  Sir  Edward,  129 

Sir  Edward,  defends  Kilkenny, 

266 
Butler,  Mr.  Simon,  431,  443,  444 
Byrne,  Edmund,  429,  435 
Byrne,  Michael,  execution  of,  506 


Calvagh    O'Donnel,    seizure  of,    by 
Shane,  zi8 

his  release,  119 

Camden,   Lord,   Viceroy,  451,    452, 

477 

recall  of,  502 

Camperdown,  the  battle  of,  471 
Carew,  Sir  Peter,  128,  129,  140 
Carew,  Sir  George,  164,  166, 169, 17 1, 

x88,  205 
Carhampton,  Lord,  424,  470,  475 
Carlisle,  Lord,  Viceroy,  400,  401,  44S 
Cashel,  the  Synod  of,  37 
Castle  chamber,  the,  196,  214,  222. 

224 
Castlebar,  the  battle  of,  509 
Castlehaven,  the  Earl  of,  260,  268,. 

269,  272,  290 
Castlereagh,  Lord,  428,  497,  502,  515, 

517,  519-522,  527 
Cathal  of  the  Bloody  Hand,  submis- 
sion of,  44,  50 
Caulfield,  Sir  Toby  (Lord  Caulfield) 

207,  232,  233 
Cavan,  County  of,  constituted,  149 
Celtic  immigrations,  3 
Cessation,  the,  249 
Charlemont,  Lord,  400,  407,  409,  410, 

418,  427,  428 
Charlemount,  the  fort  of,  167,  3x2 
Charles  I.,  accession  of,  212 
his  treatment  of  the  Connaught 

landowners,  213 
his  arbitrary  conduct  in  England, 

225 

his  attitude  towards  the  rebels 


of  1641 ;  238,  247,  251 

—  makes  a  truce  with  them,  249 
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Charles  I.,  negotiates  at  Oxford,  351 

his  duplicity,  254 

makes  a  treaty  with  the  rebels, 

255 
execution  of,  260 

Charles  II.   proclaimed  at  Kinsale, 

260,  285 

restoration  of,  285 

his  declaration  for  a  settlement 

of  the  land  question,  286 
his    toleration  of    the    Roman 

Catholics,  295 

his  plots  with  Louis  XIV.,  296, 


297 


his  death,  299 


Charter  Schools,  the,  361 
Chateau  Renard,  324 
Chaterton's  plantation,  126 
Chesterfield,  Lord,  369,  379 
Chichester,  Sir  Arthur,  163,  169,  174, 
207,  288 

superintends  the  plantation  of 

Ulster,  180 

House,  288,  328 

Churchlands,  confiscation  of  the,  88, 
108 

redistributed  in  Ulster,  182 

restored,  286,  287 

misappropriated,  207 

Church,  the,  foundation  of,  16 

missionary  spirit  in,  17 

recast  by  the  Pope's  legate,  18 

harassed  by  the  Northmen,  22 

state  of,  at  the  Reformation,  102 

under  Mary,  108 

at  the  beginning  of  James 

I.'s  reign,  175 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
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after  Restoration,  293 

in  the  eighteenth  century, 


Wentworth's  conduct  with  re- 
spect to,  22Z,  223 

re-established  by  Charles  II.,  285 

persecutes  the  Presbyterians,  292, 

357,  360,  361 
the  establishment  of,  a  funda- 
mental article  in  the  Act  of  Union, 
518,  523 
Claims,  the  Court  of,  274,  289 
Clancarty,  Earldom  of,  granted,  117 

Earl  of,  his  estates  confiscated, 

328 
Clanricarde,  Earldom  of,  granted,  50, 
96 


Clanricarde,  fifth  Earl  of,  harassed  by 

Wentworth,  224 
sixth  Earl  of,  239,  241,  260,  268, 

269,  272,  290 
Clare,  Lord,  409,  410,  418-420,  422, 

424.  427.  438.  44L  445.  447.  45i. 
452.  47*.  506.  514.  515.  524.  527 
Clare,  the  County  of,  constituted,  124 

Clare's  regiment,  321; 

Clarendon,  Earl  of,  Viceroy,  300,  301 

Clergy,  the,  state  of,  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, 103,  no 

tithe  war  against,  424 

Clifford,  Sir  Conyers,  161,  162 

Clonmacnoise,    destruction    of     the 
Abbey  of,  107 

Clonmel,  the  siege  of,  266 

Co-arbs,  the,  17 

Coercion  Acts,  439,  458 

Coleraine.    See  Deny 

Columba,  Saint,  18 

Columbanus,  Saint,  18 

Commercial  resolutions,  the,  413-415 

Commission  to  inquire  into  detective 
titles,  194,  225 

for  the  repair  of  churches,  221 

Commissioners  of  plantation  in  Con- 
naught,  22£ 

in  Wexford,  200 

Commons,  the  House  of,  its  compo- 
sition, 75,  362 

Con  O'Neil,  96,  116 

Confederation  of  Kilkenny,  the,  246 

of  the  North,  the,  157 

Confiscation  of  the  Church  Lands,  88, 
108 

of  Leix  and  Ofifaly,  112 

of  Minister,  144 

of  Ulster,  180 

of  Leinster,  194 

of  three  provinces,  270,  290 

of  the  Irish  towns,  273,  287 

— —  projected  in  1641,  238 

by  James's  Parliament,  317 

Conge1 (ftf/ire,  the  writ  of,  abolished,  109 

Connaught,  treatment  of  the  land- 
owners in,  by  James  I.,  202 

by  Charles  I.,  213,  223,  224 

Contraband  trade,  the,  355,  356 

Convention  Act,  the,  439 

Convention,  the,  at  Dublin,  406-408 

dissolved,  409 

of  Kilkenny,  61 

the  Roman  Catholic,  434 

Convocation  coerced  by  Wentworth, 
222 
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Cooke,  Edward,  449,  473,  474,  476, 

516,  520 
Coote,  Sir  Charles  (the  elder),  207, 

239 

(the  younger),  253,  260,  265, 

267-269,  285,  286,  291 
Cork,  Earl  of.    See  Boyle 
Cormac  Ulphada,  13 
Cornwallis,  Lord,  401,  502-506,  508- 

510,  514,  520,  521 
Corporations  packed  by  Charles  II., 

287 

reconstructed  by  James  II.,  301 

Corruption  of  public  men,  365,  381, 

385.  386.  419.  5*9.  520.  521.  525 
Cony,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

525 

nis  duel  with  Grattan,  527 

Cosbie,  Francis,  136,  140 
Cosherings,  commutation  of,  176 
Counties  palatine,  45 
Coyne  and  livery,  58 

prohibited,  63,  tj 

Craddock,  General,  457,  526 
Cromer,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  105 
Cromwell,  Henry,  Lord  lieutenant, 

1*3 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  251,  259,  261-263, 

265,  283,  352 

captures  Drogheda  and  Wex- 
ford, 263,  264 

besieges  Clonmel,  266 

returns  to  England,  267 


Cromwell,  Richard,  284 
Cromwellian  settlement,  the,  270 
soldiers,  the,  277,  280,  285,  287, 

3°i»  306,  307 
Crosby,  Sir  Piers,  225 
Curlew  mountains,  the  fight]  in  the, 

161 
Curran,  426,  449,  459,  511,  512 
Curry,  Dr.,  Q70 

Curwin,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  109 
Cusacke,  Sir  Thomas,  his  report  on 

the  state  of  Ireland,  98 


Dalrymple,  General,  464 

Davis,  Sir  John,  Attorney  General, 

i75»  l83»  3a8 
his  account  of  the  state  of  the 

Irish  Church,  175 

his  alteration  of  the  land  laws, 

176 


Davis,  Sir  John,  his  system  of  espion- 
age, 178 

superintends  the  plantation  of 

Ulster,  151,  183 

packs  the  Parliament,  188 

elected  Speaker,  192 

D'Avaux,  Comte,  305,  3ro,  312 

Debentures,  the,  270,  277 

De  Burgh,  death  of  William,  59 

De  Burgos,  the,  their  wars  with  the 
Geraldines,  45 

Declaratory  Act,  the,  350 

repeal  of,  401 

De  Clare,   Earl  of  Pembroke.     See 
Strongbow 

De  Clare,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
invades  Thorn  ond,  45 

De  Courcy,  grants  made  to,  36,  41, 
So 

Defenders,   the,  421,    422,   441-443, 

456»  4S8»  460 
De  Lacy,  grants  made  to,  49 
Del'  Aguila,  Don  Juan,  156, 164,  166 
Delvin,  Lord,  178,  179 
Dermot,  McMurrough,  King  of  Lein- 

ster,  31-33 
De  Rosen,  305,  309,  310,  312 
Deny,  the  County  of,  constituted.  149 
the  town  of,  fortified  by  the  Lon- 

don  Companies,  183,  185 
defended  by  the  Protestants,  302. 

3<H.  309 
Desmond,  the  Earldom  of,  granted, 

48 

the  state  of,  in  1569, 124 

rebellion  in,  132,  136 

Desmond,  Gerald,  sixteenth  Earl  of. 

130.  134.137.  142.  '45 
Desmond,  James  fifteenth   Earl  of, 

his  treason,  133 
Desmond,  Sir  James  of,  142 
Desmond,  Sir  John  of,  130,  134,  136. 

137,  140, 142 
Devereux,  Bishop  of  Kildare,  109 
Devereux,  Walter,  Earl  of  Essex,  126 
De   Vesd,    his    quarrel  with   Lord 

Offaly,  45,  47 
Diamond,  the  battle  of  the,  456 
Digby,  Lord,  254,  255 
Dillon,  Sir  James,  230 
Dillon,  Lord,  239,  261,  321 
Dillon's  regiment,  325 
Discoverers,  the,  196 
Dixon,  the  rebel,  497,  500,  505 
Dockra,  Sir  Henry,  occupies  Deny, 
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Donald,  O'Lochlin,  King  of  Ireland, 

26 
Donchad,  King  of  Ireland,  26 
Donegal,  County  of,  constituted,  149 

the  Earl  of,  377,  378 

Dorset,  the  Duke  of,  Viceroy,  366,  367 
Doubling  ordinance,  the,  288,  299 
Dover,  the  Treaty  of,  297 
Dowdall,  Archbishop,  105-107,  109 
Drapier,  the  letters  of  the,  363 
Drogheda,  the  capture  of,  263 
Drury,    Sir    William,    President    of 

Minister,  134,  136 

his  campaign  in  Desmond,  137 

Dublin,  captured  by  Strongbow,  33 
besieged  by  Rorj  O'Connor,  34 
granted  to  the  citizens  of  Bristol, 

University,  149,  175 

plot  to  seize  the  Castle  of,  230 

besieged  by  O'Neil  and  Preston, 
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258 


surrendered  to  the  Parliament, 


284 


besieged  by  Ormonde,  261 
seized  by  Coote  and  Broghill, 


occupied  by  William  HI.,  313 


Duncan,  Admiral,  470,  471 
Dundalk,  battle  of,  58 
Dundaniel,  plantation  at,  199 
Dundas,  General,  437,  449 
Dungan  Hill,  battle  of,  258 
Dungannon,  Barony  of,  96 
the    Baron    of,  his   feud 


with 


Shane,  08, 116 

—  the  death  of  the,  116 

convention  of  the  volunteers  at, 


•  400,  406,  407 
Dunsany,  Lord,  imprisoned  by  the 
Lords  Justices,  240 


Elizabeth,  accession  of,  108 

her  Church  policy,  108 

her  Treaty  with  Shane  O'Neil, 

119 


state  of  her  army,  160 

her  efforts  to  crush  Tyrone,  161 

death  of,  168 

'Ely,  the  plantation  of,  112 
i  Emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 446-448,  451 
Bill  for  the,  449,  453 


Embargo,  the,  qoo,  592 
Emigration  to  America,  360,  378,  385 
Emmett.  Thomas  Addis,  456, 481,  506 
Enniskillen,  held  by  the  Protestants, 

302,  304,  309 
Esmond,  Lord,  a  Wexford  planter, 

200,  201 

deserts  Charles  I.,  251 

Essex,  the  Earl  of  (the  elder),  his 

plantation,  126,  151 

his  treatment  of  the  natives,  127 

his  death,  128 

Essex,  the  Earl  of  (the  younger),  161 

his  campaigns  in  Munster,  16 1 

— -  his  conference  with  Tyrone,  162 

recall  of,  163 

Eustace,  Sir  Maurice,  Lord  Justice, 

285 
"  Ever  Joyce,"  330,  422 
Everaro,  Sir  John,  his  contest  for  the 

Speakership,  192 
Explanation,  the  Act  of,  290,  326 


Falkland,  Lord,  Lord  Deputy,  212, 

214,  216 
Famines,  167,  169,  330,  356 
Farney,  the  territory  of  granted  to 

Essex,  126,  151 
Fenton,  Sir  Geoffrey,  Surveyor  Gene- 
ral, 205 
Fercal,  the  plantation  of,  212 
Fermanagh ,  the  County  of,  constituted , 
149 

harassed  by  the  Binghams,  152 

Feudal  system,  introduction  of  the,  39 

Fingal,  14 

Firlwlgs,  the,  1 

FitzAldelm  receives  grants  of  land, 

36,  42,  50 
Fitton,  Sir  Edward,  126 

his  grants  in  Munster,  147 

Fitzgerald,   Lord  Edward,  459,  461- 

463,  480,  482,  483 
Fitzgerald,  James,  seizes  Carlow,  77 
Fitzgerald,  Sir  James  Fitzmaurice,  133 

his  first  rebellion,  130 

his  second  rebellion,  134 

—  his  death,  137 
Fitzgerald,  Sir  James  Fitzpiers,  200 
Fitzgerald,  Judkin,  478,  501,  502 
Fitzgerald,  Maurice,  32 

his  grants  of  land,  36 

I    Fitzgerald,  Lord  Thomas,  84,  86,  133 


Fiugibbon.     Set  Lord  Clare 
Filzmauriois,  (lie,  47.  59 
Fiustephen,  Robert,  31 

his  grants  of  land,  36 

— —  his  estates  pass  to  the  Earl  0 


Flax,  the  growth  of,  encouraged  by 

Wcntwoclh,  218 
Fleetwood,  Lord  Deputy,  370,  384 


Gilbert.  Sir  £<■■■*"*  2*JS  3=r, 
Ginkel.  General,  3'*.  3lBl  3,9r  J 

Gla^o^n.^heEarlof,  353 

his  mission.  »5» 

Godwin,  the  agent  of  the  R.Hiamcnt, 

GoodacrerSrchbishop  of  Armagh-  i*> 

GmfSri,  Lo'rl.'his  address,  457 
Grace.  Colonel,  defends  Athlonft  31* 


Harvey,  Bagenat,  of  Banycasllc,  491- 


Hay,  John,  execution  of,  500 
Hearts-of-Steel  Boys,  the,  377,  378 
Heberand  Heremon,  13 
Henry  II.  lands  in  Ireland,  34 


Henry  VII.,  77,  Bo 

Henry  VIII.,  his  Irish  policy.  Bi 

his  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  88 

his  Church  policy,  89.  too 

his  treaties  with  the  chieftains, 

Hoodly,  Archbishop,  365 

Hoche,  General,  463-465,  470,  508 

Hollowblade  Company,  the,  318 

Holt,  Joseph,  the  rebel,  490,  505 

Howth.  Lord,  17B 

Humbert,  General,  508,  509,  510 

Hutchinson,  Hely,  385 


—  defeats  Lord  Taaffe  a 
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Irish  officers  at  Culloden,  347 
soldiers  enlisted  in  foreign  ser- 
vice, 273,  333 

-  women  and  boys  shipped  to  the 
West  Indies,  373 

the,  condition  of,  after  the  war 

with  Tyrone,  171 

the,  condition  of,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  373,  374,  375,  42a, 
4»3 

extension  of  English  law  to,  193 

the  early,  3 

laws  and  customs  of  the  early,  5 

progress  of,  78 

rise  against  Prince  John,  43 

.  submission  of,  to  Henry  11.,  34 

Statutes  against,  55,  68 

J 
Jackson,  444,  445,  454 
James  I.,  accession  of,  173 

bis   proclamation    against   the 

Roman  Catholics,  173 

his  policy  in  Ulster, 


-bis  plant 
-  packs  th 


Ulster,  1 
the  Parliament.  188 
With  the 


bis    project    t 


—  his  flight  from  England,  30a 

—  arrives  in  Ireland,  305 

—  holds  a  Parliament,  305,  306 

—  his.  new  Peers,  306 


Jones,  Dr.,  307 

Colonel  Michael,  158,  360,  aOi 

Paul,  391,  394 

Judges,  Bill  10  render  their  tenure  of 
office  perpetual,  383,  401 


Kavenoghs,  the.  156 

Keogh,  John,  439,  431   434,  435,455 

Kells,  the  faynod  of,  18 
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Kendal,  the  Duchess  of,  363,  364 
Kenny,  Nicholas,  Escheator  General, 

900,  206 
Keppel,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  grants  to, 

327 
Kidnapping,  273 
Kildare,  the  Earldom  of,  45,  47 

the  great  Earl  of,  73,  79,  83 

the  ninth  Earl  of,  83,  84,  86 

the  tenth  Earl,  restored,  107 

Kilkenny,  the  confederation  of,  246, 

372 
—  the  Convention  of,  61 

the  Statute  of,  6a,  78 

Killala,  the  French  at,  508 
Kimbaoth,  King  of  Ireland,  13 
King's  County,  the,  constituted,  1x4 
Kinsale,  the  battle  of,  166 
Knight  of  Glin,  the,  48, 159 

Kerry,  the,  48 

Knocknanos,  the  battle  of,  258 
Knoctow,  the  battle  of,  80 


Lake,  General,  478, 496, 497,  500,  502, 

5"> 
—  in  Ulster,  466,  460 

Commander-in-chief,  478,  496 

defeated  at  Castlebar,  509 

Lambeth  Articles,  the,  213, 222 

Lancaster,  Bishop  of  Kildare,  106 

Land,  change  in  the  tenure  of,  by 

Henry  Vlll.,  39 

by  James  L,  176 

confiscation  of,  in   Connaught, 

224 

Leinster,  194 

Leixand  Offaly,  112 

—  Munster,  143 

three  provinces,  270,  278, 

291 

Ulster,  184 

the  law  relating  to  the  tribal,  8 

policy  of  the  Normans  in  relation 

to,  39 
question,  the,  285,  291,  307 

— -  sale  of  coarse  and  barren,  328 

— —  the  tribal,  4 

"  Landlordism,"  league  against,  378 

Langrishe,  Sir  Hercules,  431 

Laud,  Archbishop,  216, 221, 222, 226, 

292 

Lauzun,  the  Comte  de,  312,  314-316 

Leinster,  the  plantation  of,  194 


Leinster,  the  Duke  of,  395.  405,  418, 

427.  469 
Leitrim,  the  County  of,  constituted. 

124 

the  plantation  of,  197 

Leix,  the  plantation  of,  112,  181 

ravaged,  164 

Leoghaire,  King  of  Ireland,  15 

Le  Poer,  grants  of  land  to,  42 

Leslie,  Henry,  292 

Leslie,  John,  292 

Licence  of  the  soldiery,  467,  469,  475, 

476,  478,  480,  499,  500,  504 
Limerick,  Articles  of,  322,  323,  324, 

332.  334.  337  .      ^ 
burnt  by  Brian  Borumha,  23 

first  siege  of,  314 

second  siege  of,  321 

Linen  trade,  the,  218,  390,  391 

Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  51,  62 

Loftus,  Adam,  Archbishop  of  Armagh.. 

109,  no,  149,  1*8,  207 

Lord  Chancellor,  211,  216 

deprived  of  his  office,  225 

prosecuted  for  treason,  249 

Loftus,  General,  493,  494,  496,  511 
London  Companies  undertake  land  in 

Ulster,  184 
Long  Parliament,  the,  227,  243 
Longford,  County  of,  constituted,  124 

plantation  of,  197 

Lorraine,  the  rebels  offer  the  crown  of 

Ireland  to  the  Duke  of,  268 
Louis  XIV.,  296,  304,  305,  312 
Lucas,  Dr.,  366,  368,  380,  398 
Lucy,  Sir  Anthony,  61 
Ludlow,  General,  270,  283 
Luttrell,  General.    See  Carhampton 
Luttrell,  Henry,  305 
Luttrell,  Simon,  305 
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McCabe,  William  Putnam,  488 
McCracken,  Henry  Joy,  487 
McCarthy,  Col.  Justin,  307,  309,  312, 

325 
McCarthy  Mor,  created  Earl  of  Clan- 

carty,  117 
McCarthys,  the,  21,  45,  157 
McDermots,  the,  156 
McGennis,  Sir  Con,  232 
McGuinnesses,  the,  51,  156,  233 
McGuire,  Lord,  230, 231 
McGuire  Rory,  234 
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McGuires,  the,  51,  153,  156,  233  f 

McGeoghans,  the,  60,  94 
McGillapatrick,  of  Upper  Ossory,  94, 

96 

McGillapatricks,  the,  195 

Mclbrien  of  Ara,  137 
McMahon,  Rossa,  150 
McMahons,  the,  156,  333 
McMurrough,  Art,  64,  65,  69, 195 
McMurroughs,  the,  20,  58,  63,  195 
McNally,  Leonard,  444,  472 
McNevin,  Dr.,  456,  472,  481,  506 
McWilliam,  loch  tar,  59 
Mc William.  Uachtar,  59 
Malachy,  Bishop,  18 
Malby,  Sir  Nicholas,  135,  137,  197 
Malone,  Anthony,  367 
Marlborough,  the  Duke  of,  captures 

Cork,  316 
Marstoo  Moor,  the  battle  of,  351 
Martial  law,  466,  478    • 
Mary,  her  accession,  107 

her  church  policy,  107,  108 

Massacre  in  Armagh,  234 

of  Drogheda,  263 

of  Island  McGee,  237 

of  Mullaghmast,  136 

of . the  Northmen,  23 

of,  Rat  hi  in  Island,  127 

of  Scuilabogue,  493 

of  Torry  Island,  179 

at  Vinegar  Hill,  495 

at  Wexford,  498 

Maynooth,  capture  of,  85 

College  of,  438 

Mayo,  the  County  of,  constituted,  124 

Lord,  230,  239,  241,  246,  271 

Meath,  the  Kingdom  of,  granted  to 

De  Lacy,  36,  49 
Melachlin,  King  of  Meath,  34,  25 
Michael  O'Clery,  13 
Middlemen,  the,  373,  375,  4*3 
Militia,  Act  for  establishing,  394 
Milo  de  Cogan  invades  Connaught, 

grants  made  to,  42 

Moinmor,  the  battle  of,  27 
Moira,  Lord,  428,  473 
Molyneux,  349,  368,  398 
Monaghan,  the  County  of,  constituted, 

149 

confiscation  of,  150 

Monasteries,  the,  90 

confiscation  of,  91, 95 

Money  Bills,  conflicts  upon  the,  384- 

386»  399 


Monk,  General,  260,  285 
Moore,  General,  497,  49? 
Mortimer,  Edmund,  51 
Mortimer,  Roger,  51,  65 
Moryson,  President  of  Munster,  169, 

189 
Mountcashel.    See  Col.  McCarthy 
Mountcashel's  regiment,  325 
Mountgarret,  Lord,  241,   246,  357, 

298 
Mountjoy,  the  fort  of,  167 
Mountjoy,  Lord,  reforms  the  army, 

163 

besieges  Kinsale,  165 

crushes  Tyrone's  rebellion,  167 

created  Earl  of  Devonshire,  174 

Mountmorres,  Hervey,  32,  36 
Mountnorris,   Lord,  court-martialed, 

Mullaghmast,  the  massacre  of,  136 
Munroe,  General,  244,  245, 248,  251, 

293 
defeated  at  Benburb,  256 

Munster,  the  Kingdom  of,  21 

the  plantation  of,  143,  159 

the  rebellion  in,  132,  159 

Murkertach,  King  of  Ireland,  26 

Murphy,  Father  John,  490,  492-495 

Murphy,  Father  Michael,  495 

MurtoughO'Lochlin,  King  of  Ireland , 

Muskerry,  Lord,  341,  257,  271 
Mutiny  Act,  402 
BUI,  399 
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Nantwich,  the  Irish  contingent  cut  off 

at,  250 
Naseby,  the  battle  of,  252 
National  debt,  the,  364,  380,  400 
Navigation  Acts,  the,  353 
Needham,  General,  494,  496 
Neilson,  Samuel,  455,  480,  481,  483, 

Nemedians,  the,  3 

Nevill,  the  Surveyor  General,  366 

New  Interest,  the,  303,  207,  288-290, 

307 
New  Ross,  the  battle  of,  492 
Newbury,  the  battle  of,  251 
Newhaven,  Lord,  supports  free  trade, 

393 
Newtown  Butler,  the  battle  of,  310 

Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  14 
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Normans,  the  invasion  of  the,  32,  39 

endow  the  Church,  102 

Norris,  Sir  John,  155,  157 
Norris,  Sir  Thomas,  155,  159 
North,  Lord,  385,  392,  393,  396,  400, 

40Z 
"  Northern  Star,"  the,  435,  466 
Northington,  Lord,  Viceroy,  408 
Northmen,  invasions  of  the,  22 

settlements  of  the,  23 

conversion  of  the,  25 

— —  defeats  of  the,  23 

the,  driven  out  of  Dublin  by 

Strongbow,  33 
Nugent,  Lord,  supports  free  trade, 

392 


Oakboys,  the,  377,  378 

Oates,  Titus,  297 

O'Briens,  the,  63,  241 

O' Byrnes,  the,  59,  94,  X39,  156,  195, 

199,  206,  239 
O'Byrne  of  Glenmalure,  death  of,  157 
O' Byrne,  Phelim,  treatment  of,  199 
O'Carrols,  the,  85,  113 
O'Connor,  Arthur,  453,  461,  463,  467, 

480,  506,  524 
O'Connors,  Sligo,  the,  156 
O'Connors,  the,  59,  85,  94,  113 
Octennial  Act,  the,  384 

Bill,  the,  368 

O'Dempseys,  the,  94, 113 
O'Dogherty,  Sir  Cahir,  179,  193 
O'Donnel,  Con,  127 
O'Donnel,     Hugh,     defeats     Shane 

O'Neil,  121 
O'Donnel,  Hugh  Roe,  151-153.  I55. 

161,  166 
O'Donnel,  Sir  Neal,  179 
O'Donnel,  Rory,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel, 

178,  179,  193 
O'Donoghues,  the,  159 
O'Dowds,  the,  156 
O'Driscol  rebels,  165 
O'Duns,  the,  94,  113,  195 
O'Farrels,  the,  195,  197,  232 
Offaly,  the  Baron  of,  quarrels  with  De 

Vesci,  45,  47 

plantation  of,  112,  181 

recovered  by  the  O'Connors,  58 

O'Hanlons,  the,  232 

O'Kanes,  the,  51,  232 

O'Kane,  his  dispute  with  Tyrone,  117, 

j  79,  232 


O'Kellys,  the,  136,  156 
Ollam  Fohdla,  13 
O'Melaghlins,  the,  60, 94,  195 
O'Molloys,  the,  94,  113,  195 
O'Moore,  Rory,  the  outlaw,  136 

the  contriver  of  the  rebellion  of 

1641,  229,  233,  237,  240,  245,  247 
O'Moores,  the,  59,  85,  94,  113,  136, 

197.  230 
O'Neil,  Con.    See  Con  O'Neil 
O'Neil,  Sir.  Brian,  of  Clanaboy,  127 
O'Neil,  Hugh,  the  defender  of  Lime- 
rick, 266,  269 
O'Neil,  Hugh,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  153, 

155.  *57»  l66»  l67.  x77.  r79.  193 
O'Neil,  Colonel  Owen,  244,  247,  248, 

256,  257,  259, 261,  266,  271 

O'Neil,  Sir  Phelim,  230,  232,  233,  237, 

244,  245.  247. 271 
O'Neil,  Shane.    See  Shane  O'Neil 
O'Neil,  Turlough  Luinagh,  122,  130, 

153.  156 
Opposition,  the,  361,  363,  382,  398, 
406,  418,  419,  467,  517,  522,  525. 

527 
secession  of  the,  468,  469 

O'Quins,  the,  232 

Orange,  the  Prince  of,  <$02,  308 

Orange  Lodges,  formation  of,  456,  457 

Orangemen,  the,  457,  459,  467,  487, 
488, 489,  518 

Orde,  Mr.  Secretary,  413, 415 

O'Reilly,  94 

O'Reilly,  the,  created  Baron  of  Cavan. 
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O'Reillys,  the,  232 

Ormonde,  the  family  of,  48 

Ormonde,  James,  twelfth  Earl  of,  236, 
235-237. 241. 244, 247-250,  252,  253, 
260, 266, 272, 286,  287, 290,  295-297, 
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created  a  marquis  and  Lord 

Lieutenant,  251 

is  besieged  in  Dublin,  257 

surrenders  Dublin  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, 258 

heads  the  rebels  in  the  roya 

cause,  259 

defeated  at  Rathmines,  261 

retires  to  France,  268 

grants  made  to,  287, 289 


Orkney,  grants  to  the  Countess  of,  327 

O'Rourke  of  Brefny,  31 

O'Rourkes,  the,  152, 195 

Orr,  William,  474 

Ossory,  the  Baron  of  Upper,  95 
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O'Sullivan  Bear  rebels,  165, 166 
OTooles,  the,  59,  94, 156, 195,  239 


Pale,  the,  66,  123 

the  reign  of  terror  in  the,  141 

Paparo,  Cardinal,  18 
Parliament,  the  origin  of  the,  74 

limitation  of  the,  381 

King  James  II. 's,  306 

state  of  the,  in  the  reign  of  George 

II.,  361,  362 

subjection  of  the,  350 


Parnell,  Sir  John,  447,  515,  525 
Parsons,  Sir  Lawrence,  451,  452,  515, 

Parsons,  Sir  William,  200,  201,  206, 

211,  228,  231,  249 
Patrick,  Saint,  14, 15, 16 
••Patriots,  the,"  361,  365,  366,  368, 

382,  384,  385,  392, 398,  400,  403 
Paul  Jones,  391,  394 
Peep-o'-Day  Boys,  the,  421,  441,  442, 

456 
Peerages,  the  sale  of,  386,  387,  391, 

420,  520,  521 
Pelham,  Sir  William,  138,  144 
Pelham,  Mr.,  Chief  Secretary,  451, 

502 
Penal  laws,  the,  330 

Pension  List,  the,  363,  364,  380,  386, 

391, 419, 425,  426 

Bill,  the,  417,  439, 440 

Perrot,  Sir  John,  130,  145,  148,  150, 

151, 202 
Perry,  Anthony,  the  rebel,  489 
Pery,  Mr.,  380,  385, 386, 418,  426 
Petty,  Sir  William,  276,  278,  280,  291, 

328 
Pirn,  Mr.  Joshua,  413 
Pirates,    tne,   suppressed  by   Went- 

worth,  218 
Pitt,  William,  412,  4x3,  4x4,  4x7,  418, 

429, 436, 446, 447, 449, 450, 475, 503, 

5i3-5i6,  528 
Plantation,  a,  projected  in  Wicklow  by 

Richard  II.,  64 

made  by  the  Earl  of  Cork,  199 

East  India  Company,  199 

policy  of  Elizabeth,  the,  126 

of  the  Irish  Council,  the,  82 

the  Cromwellian,  277 

the,  of  Connaugbt,  224 

of  Leinster,  193 


Plantation  of  Leix  and  Offaly,  112, 18 1 

of  Minister,  145 

of  Ulster,  180 

of  Wicklow,  199 

Plunket,  Dr.,  execution  of,  298, 299 

Police  Acts,  the,  45  1 

Ponsonby,  George,  420, 426,  447, 449, 

468.  515 
Ponsonby,  John,  the  Speaker,  367, 

382,  385,  40  s 

Ponsonby,  William,  440,  447 

Popish  plot,  the,  297 

Portland,  the  Duke  of,  401,  408,  446, 

447.  448.  450.  45i 
Potwalloppers,  the,  405 
Poynings'  Acts,  77».2I9. 220,  231,  251, 

252,  307i  33*»  348,  350,  384.  398. 

400 

the  practice  under,  350 

the  repeal  of,  401 

Poynings,  Sir  Edward,  77 
Presbyterians,  the,  285,  289,  409 

clergy,  the,  inducted  into  Ulster 

livings,  2xx 

persecution  of  the,  292-295,  360, 

361 

flight  of,  to  America,  294, 378, 388 

their  marriages  acknowledged, 

402 

Presidential  courts  established,  125 
Preston,   Colonel,  245,  247,  256-259, 

267 
Priests,  the  hunting  down  of  the,  279 

condition  of  the,  370,  371 

Proctors,  the,  75 

are  silenced,  9X 

Protestant  Ascendency,  the,  191,  208, 

348,  352 
Protestants,  the,  disarmed,  303 
disturbances   of   the,   with  the 

Roman  Catholics,  421,  422,  456,  457 
< flight  of  the,  302 


Queen's  County,  formation  of  the,  1x4 
Quin,  Bishop,  106 


Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  inMunster,  140, 
141 

his  grant  of  land,  146 

—  — —  passes  to  Boyle,  199,  205 
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Ranelagh,  Lord,    President  of  Con- 
naught,  .239 
Rapparees,  the,  303,  3x6 
Rath  Bresail,  the  Synod  of,  18 
Rathlin  Island,  the  massacre  at,  127 
Rathmines,  the  battle  of,  261 
Raymond  le  Gros,  32,  41,  47 
Reform  of  the  Parliament,  404,  406, 

411 
Reform  Bill,  brought  in  by  Flood,  408 

Grattan,  468 

Regency  question,  the,  417,  418 
Regicides,  the  estates  of  the,  286,  287 
Regium  donum,  the,  360 
Renunciation,  the  Act  of,  404 
Reprisal  ground,  the,  286,  287 
Resumption  Bill,  the,  327 
Reynolds,   the  agent  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, 247,  249 
Reynolds,  Dr.,  443 
Reynolds,  Thomas,  the  spy,  473,  481 
Richard  II.,  64,  65 
Right  Boys,  the,  422,  424,  442 
Rinucini,  254,  256-260 
Ripon,  the  Treaty  of,  227 
Risings,  the,  of  1798,  4B3-487,  490, 

S90. 5io 
"  Robin  Hoods,  the,"  147 

Roche,  Father,  493,  495-497.  5«> 
Rockingham,  Lord,  401,  408 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the,  358,  370, 

37i 
Committee,  the,  370,  428-430, 

437.453     . 

Convention,  the,  434,  435 

hierarchy,  the,  established,  174 

Roman  Catholics,  James  I.'s  procla- 
mation against  the,  173 

petition  James  I.,  174,  191 

outnumbered  in  James's  Parlia- 
ment, 191 
harassed  by  the  New  Interest, 

2XZ 

their  treatment  by  James  I.  and 

Charles  I.,  2x2 

their  lands  confiscated,  278,  290 

contest  the  Act  of  Settlement, 

289 

toleration  of,  295,  296 

persecution  of,  297,  298,  456 

in  Tames  II's.  Parliament,  306 

exile  of,  326 

penal  laws  against,  330 

disfranchisement  of,  343 

condition  of,  in  the  eighteenth 

century,  347,  370, 373 


Roman  Catholics,  the,  loyalty  of,  37c* 
riots  of,  with  the   Protestants, 

421.456 
Bills  for  the  relief  of,  392,  393, 

429.  432.  437.  438 
emancipation  of,  448 

support  the  Union,  5x7,  518 

Romney,  Lord,  grants  of  land  to,  327 
Rory  O'Connor,  27,  33,  43 
Roscommon,  the  County  of,  consti- 
tuted, 124 
Ross,  the  battle  of,  248 
Rowan,  Hamilton,  443-445 
Russell,  Sir  William,  152,  155,  158 
Rutland,  the  Duke  of,  4x3,  4x7 
Ruvigny,  grants  of  land  to,  327 
Ryan,  death  of  Captain,  482 


Saint  George,  the  brotherhood  of,  67 

St.  John,  Sir  Oliver,  190,  198,  212 

St.  Leger,  Sir  Anthony,  93,  105,  107 

St.  Leger,  Sir  Wareham,  240,  248 

St.  Patrick.    See  Patrick 

St.  Ruth,  316,  319,  320 

Sanders,  Dr.  Nicholas,  135,  138,  139, 

142 
Saratoga,  the  surrender  at,  389 
Sarsfield,  Patrick,  305,  309,  310,  313, 

3*5.  316,  321,  325 
Scandinavian  invasion,  the,  22 
Schomberg,  General,  310,  31  z 
Scoti,  the,  4 
Scots,  the  invasion  of  the.  56 

the  immigration  of  the,  117 

the,  murder  Shane  O'Neil,  121 

Scotus,  Joannes,  17 

Secret  Committee  of  the  House   of 

Lords,  the,  442,  443,  524 
Secret-service  money,  440,  474 
Senchus  Mor,  the,  5 
Septennial  Act,  the,  381 
Servitors,  the,  in  Longford,  197 

in  Ulster,  184,  185 

Setdement,  the  Act  of,  289,  300,  301, 

307.326 

the  Petition  to  reconsider,  296 

repealed  by  James's  Parliament, 

308 
Shane,  Sir'  Francis,  his  claim  on  the 

County  of  Longford,  197 
Shane  O  Neil,  98,  1x7-119,  iar 
Shannon,  the  first  Earl  of,  367 
second  Earl  of,  385, 386, 405, 426 
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Shcares,  the  brothers,  4S1,  483 

executed,  506 

Shelburne,  I^ord,  39*,  396,  401,  404 
Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  his  report  of  the 

state  of  the  Church,  no 

his  interview  with  Shane,  117 

his  league  against  Shane,  120 

—  his  exactions  on  the  Pale,  123, 

136.  139 

his  campaign  in  Munster,  130 


44  Silken  Thomas,"  84 

Simnel  is  crowned  in  Dublin,  74 

Simple  repeal,  403 

Sirr,  Town  Major,  473,  483 

Skeffington,  Sir  William,  84 

Sligo,  the  County  of,  constituted,  124 

Smerwick,  135,  136,  140 

Smith's  plantation,  126 

Smugglers,  the,  356 

Spaniards,  the,  land  at  Smerwick,  139 

massacred,  140 

land  at  Kinsale,  164 

Spenser,  Edmund,  the  poet,  in  Mun- 
ster, 140 

his  account  of  the  state  of  Mun- 
ster, 144 

receives  a  grant  of  land  in  Cork, 

146 

Spies,  the,  472,  473 

Staples,  Bishop  of  Meath,  105,  106 

Stewart  Robert.     See  Castlereagh 

Stone,  Archbishop,  365,  366 

Strafford,  Lord.    See  Wentworth 

Strongbow,  32,  33 

grants  of  land  made  to  him,  46 

the  inheritors  of  his  estates,  47 

Stukeley,  135 

Subinfeudations,  51 

Sugane,  Earl,  the,  159 

Sulchoid,  the  battle  of,  23 

Supremacy,  the  Act  of,  91,  94 

the  Oath  of,  174,  182,  211,  214, 

224,  254,  330,  332 

a  test  of  loyalty,  134 

Survey  of  Ulster  made  by  James  I., 
i77>  183 

Connaught  made  by  Strafford, 

276 

Ireland  made  by  Sir  W.  Petty, 

276 

Sussex,  the  Earl  of,  115,  118,  119 

Swift,  Jonathan,  Dean  of  St.  Patricks, 
361,  363,  368 

Sydney,  Lord,  his  quarrel  with  the 
Irish  Commons  on  the  Money  Bills, 
384 


Synod  at  Kells,  the,  18 

at  Cashel,  the,  37 

at  Rath  Bresail,  the,  18 


Taaffe,  defeat  of  Lord,  at  Dungan 

hill,  258 
Talbot,  Peter,  296,  298,  314-316 
Talbot,  Richard,  289, 296, 300-305, 321 
Tandy,  James  Napper,  410,  431,  443, 

5©S 
Tanist,  the,  4 

Tanistry,  the  law  of,  5 

disturbances  concerning,  98, 116 

abolished,  176 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  293,  294 

Temple,  Lord,  408,  4x2 

Test  clause,  the,  360 

Teutonic  immigrations,  4 

Thomond,  the  Earldom  of,  granted, 

95 
Thouory,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  109 

Thurot's  attack  on  Carrickfergus,  369 

Tichborne,  Sir  Henry,  237,  249 

Tillage  Act,  the,  356,  376,  378 

Tithes,  423 

the  institution  of,  19 

regulations  as  to,  of  King  James's 

Parliament,  307 
disturbances  arising  out  of  the 

collection  of,  376,  377,  423 
Tithe  proctors,  the,  423,  424 
Toler,  the  Attorney-General,  449,  477 
Toleration  Act,  the,  360 
Tom  the  Devil,  489 
Tone,    Theobald  Wolfe,    430,    431, 

433-435. 437. 442-445. 454-45$,  4^3. 
47o.  505.  5".  5ia 
Tories,  the  hunting  down  of  the,  270, 

331 

depredations  by,  295,  316,  331 

Acts  against,  331 

Tony  Island,  the  massacre  of,  179 
Torture  of  the  peasantry  and  farmers, 

the,  478,  489,  501 
Townshend,  Lord,  383-386,  419 
Trade,  307,  348,  392 

the  destruction  of,  352,  390,  391 

the,  with  England,  412 

Transplantation,  181 

Travers,  Bishop  of  Leighlin,  106 

Tribal  system,  the,  4 

decay  of  the,  21 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  175 
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Troy,  Dr.,  517 

Tuath  da  danaan,  the,  3 

Tuathal,  14 

Turanian  Irish,  the,  3 

Turges,  22 

Turlough,  O'Brien,  King  of  Ireland, 

26 
Turlough,  O'Connor,  King  of  Ireland, 

26 
Tyrconnel,  the  Earldom  of,  96,  178 

the  Earl  of.    See  Richard  Talbot 

Tyrone,  the  County  of,  constituted, 

149.  iS4 
the  Earldom  of,  96 

Hugh,    Earl    of.       See    Hugh 

O'Neil 

Hugh,  third  Earl  of,  an  exile.  230 

Tyrrel,  Captain,  156,  159,  165,  166 
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Ufford,  Sir  Ralph,  61 

Ulster,  incorporation  of  the  new  towns 

in,  191 

the  plantation  of,  180 

the  risings  in,  in  1641,  231 

tenant  right  in,  187 

Undertakers,  the,  in  Leinster,  198 

in  Munster,  147 

in  Parliament,  282 

in  Ulster,  182,  184, 185 

Uniformity,  the  Act  of,  108,  133,  173, 

six,  294 
University  of  Dublin,  the,  149,  175 
Union,  the  Act  of,  527 
an,  proposed  by  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, 249,  416 

unpopular,  416 

projected,  436,  513 

the  debates  on  the,  515,  516,  524, 

525-527 
the   proposed,  defeated  in    the 

Irish  House  of  Commons,  516 
resolutions  in  favour  of,  passed 

by  the  English  House  of  Commons, 

516,  527 

resolutions  in  favour  of,  passed 


by  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 

527 
outline  of  the  Bill  for  the,  523 

*•  United  army  of  Wexford,  the,"  488 

United  Irishmen,  the  Society  of,  411, 

433,  442,  443,  464,  466,  468,  474, 

485, 486,  488-400,  505,  506,  524,  525 

formation  of  the,  430 


United  Irishmen,  oath  of  the,  433 

suppression  of  the,  445 

reorganization  of  the,  454,  455 

increase  of  the,  460,  469 

cruelties  upon  the,  478,  479 

rising  of  the,  483 

trial  of  the  leaders  of  the,  536 

Upton,  Mr.,  377,  378 

Usher,  Archbishop,  211,  222,  292 


Vinegar  Hill,  the  rebel  camp  at,  492, 

495 
capture  of,  497,  499 

Virgilius,  Bishop  of  Saltzburg,  17 
Virois,  M.  dc,  his  pension,  380 
Volunteers,  the,  395,  396,  400,  409, 
410 

formation  of,  394 

pass  resolutions  at  Dungannort 

in  favour  of  legislative  independ- 
ence, 400 
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Waller,  Sir  Hardress,  sent  prisoner 
to  England,  284 

Walpole,  Colonel,  493-495 

Walsh,  Bishop  of  Meath,  109 

Walter,  Theobald,  40 

grants  made  to  him,  40 

Warbeck,  Peterkin,  74 

Wards,  the  Court  of,  214 

Waterford,  captured  byStrongbow,  33 

granted  to  the  Northmen,  36 

besieged   by  the   Earl  of  Des- 
mond, 74 

surrendered  by  Preston,  267 


Wentworth,  Sir  Thomas,  216,  252 

his  policy,  218 

his  arbitrary  conduct,  219,  221- 
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is  made  Earl  of  Strafford,  226 
is  executed,  227 


Westmeath  divided  from  Meath,  114 

plantation  of,  194 

Westmoreland,  Lord,  Viceroy,  425, 

447 

Wexford,  the  plantation  of  the  county 
of,  106, 197 

capture  of  the  town  of,  by  Crom- 
well, 264 

by  the  rebels  in  1798,  491 
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Wexford,  recovery  of  the  town  of,  498 
Whig  Club,  the,  411,  437 

the  Northern,  428 

White  Boys,  the,  375,  376,  378,  379, 

383,  390 

Acts,  the,  378,  409,  423 

White  Knight,  the,  48,  59 

restored  to  his  lands,  146 

rebellion  of  the,  159 

betrays  the  Sugane  Earl,  164 

Wicklow,  the  County  of,  constituted, 

189 

the  plantation  of,  189,  199 

William  III.,  312-314.  3x6 

his  terms  to  the  Irish,  318 

confirms  the  Treaty  of  Limerick, 


333 


his   grants    of  the   confiscated 


estates,  327 
Wilmot,  Lord,  225 
Wingfield,  Sir  Richard,  206 


Wolfe,  Attorney  General,  449 
Wolves,  increase  of,  278,  279 
Wood's  patent,  363 
Woollen  trade,  the,  crippled  by  Went- 
worth,  218 

destroyed,  354 

repeal  of  the  laws  against,  396 

Wreckers,  the,  441 
Wright,  Bernard,  478,  502 
Wyse,  Mr.,  370 
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Yellow  Ford,  the  battle  of  the,  158 

Yd  vert  on,  40Q 

York,  the  Duke  of,  receives  a  grant  of 

the  estates  of  the  regicides,  287 
resigns  the  post  of  High  Admiral, 

297 

his  Irish  policy,  299 

Yorktown,  the  surrender  at,  401 
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DOWDEN,  Edward,  LL.D.—  Shakspere :  a  Critical  Study  of  his 
Mind  and  Art.     Seventh  Edition.     Post  8vo,  12s. 

Studies  in  Literature,  1 789-1877.  Third  Edition.  Large 
post  8vo,  6s. 

DU  MONCEL,  Count. — The  Telephone,  the  Microphone,  and 
the  Phonograph.  With  74  Illustrations,  Third  Edition. 
Small  crown  8vo,  5;. J 

DCRUY,  Victor. — History  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  People. 
Edited  by  Prof.  Mahaffy.  With  nearly  3000  Illustrations.  410. 
Vols.  I. — IV.  in  8  parts,  301.  each  vol. 

EDGEWORTH,  F.  3 '.—Mathematical  Psychics.  An  Essay  on 
the  Application  of  Mathematics  to  Social  Science.  Demy  8vo, 
7s.  6d. 

Educational  Code  of  the  Prussian  Nation,  in  its  Present 
Form.  In  accordance  with  the  Decisions  of  the  Common  Pro- 
vincial Law,  and  with  those  of  Recent  Legislation.  Crown  8vo, 
2s.  6d. 

Education  Library.    Edited  by  Philip  Magnus  :— 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Educational 
Theories.  By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
3«r.  6d. 
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Education  Library—  continued. 

OW  Greek  Education.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Mahaffy,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.     3-f.  6V. 

School  Management.  Including  a  general  view  of  the  work 
of  Education,  Organization  and  Discipline.  By  Joseph  Landon. 
Fourth  Edition.    6s. 

EDWARDES,  The  Late  Major- General  Sir  Herbert  B.%  K.C.B.,  &c.— 
Memorials  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of.  By  his  Wife. 
2  vols.    With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     Cloth. 

E LSD  ALE,  Henry. — Studies  in  Tennyson's  Idylls.  Crown  8vo,  5*. 

ELYOT,  Sir  Thomas.— The  Boke  named  the  Gouernour.  Edited 
from  the  First  Edition  of  1531  by  Henry  Herbert  Stephen 
Croft,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.    2  vols.     Fcap.  4to,  501. 

Emerson's  (Ralph  Waldo)  Life.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
English  Copyright  Edition.     With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Enoch  the  Prophet.  The  Book  of.  Archbishop  Laurence's  Trans- 
lation, with  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Evolution  of 
Christianity."    Crown  8vo,  $s. 

Eranus.  A  Collection  of  Exercises  in  the  Alcaic  and  Sapphic  Metres. 
Edited  by  F.  W.  Cornish,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s. 

EVANS,  Mark.—  The  Story  of  Our  Father's  Love,  told  to 
Children.  Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  Four  Illustrations. 
Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

"Fan  Kwae"  at  Canton  before  Treaty  Days  1825-1844. 
By  an*  old  Resident.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  5*. 

Faith  of  the  Unlearned,  The.  Authority,  apart  from  the  Sanction 
of  Reason,  an  Insufficient  Basis  for  IL  By  "One  Unlearned." 
Crown  8vo,  6j. 

FEIS,  Jacob. — Shakspere  and  Montaigne.  An  Endeavour  to 
Explain  the  Tendency  of  Hamlet  from  Allusions  in  Contemporary 
Works.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

FLECKER,  Rev.  Elieser.— Scripture  Onomatology.    Being  Critical 

Notes  on  the  Septuagint  and  other  Versions.     Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  y.  6d. 

FZORED/CE,  W.  H— A  Month  among  the  Mere  Irish.  Small 
crown  8vo,  5*. 

Frank  Leward.    Edited  by  Charles  Bampton.    Crown  8vo,  *js.  6d. 

FULLER,  Rev.  Morris.— The  Lord's  Day ;  or,  Christian  Sunday. 
Its  Unity,  History,  Philosophy,  and  Perpetual  Obligation. 
Sermons.    Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

GARDINER,  Samuel  R.,  and  J.  BASS  MULLINGER,  M.A.— 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History.  Second 
Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  oj. 
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GARDNER,  Dorsey.—Qusttre  Bras,  Ligny,  and  Waterloo.  A 
Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Belgium,  1815.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.     Demy  8vo,  16s. 

Genesis  in  Advance  of  Present  Science.  A  Critical  Investigation 
of  Chapters  I.  -IX.  By  a  Septuagenarian  Beneficed  Presbyter. 
Demy  Svo.     iar.  6d. 

GEORGE,  Henry.— Progress  and  Poverty :  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  Industrial  Depressions,  and  of  Increase  of  Want  with 
Increase  of  Wealth.  The  Remedy.  Fifth  Library  Edition. 
Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  Also  a 
Cheap  Edition.     Limp  cloth,  is.  6d.    Paper  covers,  is. 

Social  Problems.  Fourth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  $s.  Cheap 
Edition.     Paper  covers,  is. 

GLANVILL,  Joseph.— Scepsis  Scientiflca ;  or,  Confest  Ignorance, 
the  Way  to  Science ;  in  an  Essay  of  the  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing 
and  Confident  Opinion.  Edited,  with  Introductory  Essay,  by 
John  Owen.    Elzevir  Svo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  6s. 

Glossary  of  Terms  and  Phrases.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy 
Smith  and  others.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Medium 
8vo,  *]s.  6d. 

GLOVER,  F.,  M.A.— Exempla  Latina.  A  First  Construing  Book, 
with  Short  Notes,  Lexicon,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Analysis 
of  Sentences.     Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

GOLDSMID,  Sir  Francis  Henry,  Bart.,  Q.C.,  M.P.— Memoir  of. 
With  Portrait.     Second  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GOODENOUGH,  Commodore  J.  6?.— -Memoir  of,  with  Extracts  from 
his  Letters  and  Journals.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With  Steel 
Engraved  Portrait.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5*. 

GORDON,  Major-Genl.  C.  G.  —  His  Journals  at  Kartoum. 
Printed  from  the  original  MS.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
A.  Egmont  Hake.  Portrait,  2  Maps,  and  30  Illustrations. 
Two  vols.,  demy  8vo,  21  s.     Also  a  Cheap  Edition  in  1  vol.,  6s. 

Gordon's  (General)  Last  Journal.  A  Facsimile  of  the  last 
Journal  received  in  England  from  General  Gordon.  Repro- 
duced by  Photo-lithography.     Imperial  4to,  £2  3J. 

GOSSE,  Edmund.— Studies  In  the  Literature  of  Northern 
Kurope.    New  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

Seventeenth  Century  Studies.  A  Contribution  to  the  History 
of  English  Poetry.     Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

GOULD,  Rev.  S.  Baring,  M.A. — Germany,  Present  and  Past. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  7;.  6d. 

GO  IVAN,  Major  Walter  E. — A.  Ivanoff's  Russian  Grammar, 
(16th  Edition.)  Translated,  enlarged,  and  arranged  for  use  of 
Students  of  the  Russian  Language.    Demy  8vo,  dr. 
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G  O  WE R,  Lord  Ronald.  My  Reminiscences.  Miniature  Edition, 
printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp  parchment  antique,  ioj.  6d. 

Last  Bays  of  Mary  Antoinette.     An  Historical    Sketch. 
Fcap.  4to. 

Notes  of  a  Tour  from  Brindisi  to  Yokohama,  1883- 

1884.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

GRAHAM,  William,  Af.  A. —The  Creed  of  Science,  Religious,  Moral, 
and  Social.     Second  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

The   Social   Problem    in    its   Kconomic,    Moral,    and 
Political  Aspects.    Demy  Svo. 

GREY,  Rmvland.—  In  Sunny  Switzerland.  A  Tale  of  Six  Weeks. 
Second  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  5;. 

Lindenblumen  and  other  Stories.    Small  crown  8vo,  5*. 

GRIFFITH,  Thomas,  A.M.— The  Gospel  of  the  Divine  Life :  a 
Study  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist.     Demy  8vo,  14s. 

GRIMLEY,  Rev.  H.  N.,  M.A. — Tremadoc  Sermons,  chiefly  on 
the  Spiritual  Body,  the  Unseen  World,  and  the 
Divine  Humanity.    Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GUSTAFSON,  Alex.— The  Foundation  of  Death.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  $s. 

Some  Thoughts  on   Moderation.    Reprinted  from  a  Paper 
read  at  the  Reeve  Mission  Room,  Manchester  Square,  June  8, 

1885.  Crown  8vo,  is, 

HAECKEL,  Prof.  Ernst.— The  History  of  Creation.  Translation 
revised  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With 
Coloured  Plates  and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  groups 
of  both  Plants  and  Animals.  2  vols.  Third  Edition.  Post 
8vo,  32J. 

The  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man.    With  numerous 
Illustrations.     2  vols.     Post  Svo,  32*. 

A  Visit  to  Ceylon.    Post  8vo,  p.  6d. 

Freedom  in  Science  and  Teaching.    With  a  Prefatory  Note 
by  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.     Crown  8vo,  5*. 

IIai.f-Crown  Series: — 

A  Lost  Love.     By  Anna  C.  Ogle  [Ashford  Owen]. 

Sister  Dora  :  a  Biography.     By  Margaret  Lonsdale. 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men  :  a  Book  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 
By  the  late  Charles  Kingsley. 

Notes  of  Travel :  being  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Count  Von 
Moltkb. 

English  Sonnets.    Collected  and  Arranged  by  J.  Dennis. 

Home  Songs  for  Quiet  Hours.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  H. 
Baynes. 
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HARRIS*  William.—The  History  of  the  Radical  Party  in 
Parliament.    Demy  8vo,  i$s. 

HARROP,  Robert.— Bolingbroke.  A  Political  Study  and  Criticism. 
Demy8vo,  14J. 

HART,  Rev.  J.  W.  T.— The  Autobiography  of  Judas  Iscariot. 
A  Character  Study.     Crown  8vo,  3J.  6d. 

HAWEIS,  Rev.  H.  R.,  M.A.— Current  Coin.  Materialism— The 
Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation 
—The  Sabbath.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5*. 

Arrows  in  the  Air.    Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5*. 

Speech  in  Season.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  $s. 

Thoughts  for  the  Times.     Thirteenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5/. 

Unsectarian  Family  Prayers.     New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo, 
is.  6d. 

HAWKINS,  Edwards  Comerford. — Spirit  and  Form.  Sermons 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Leatherhead.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

HAWTHORNE,  Nathaniel— 'Works.  Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 
Large  post  8vo,  ys.  Od.  each  volume. 

Vol.    I.    Twice-told  Tales. 

II.    Mosses  from  an  Old  Mansk, 

III.  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,   and  The  Snow 

Image. 

IV.  The  Wonderbook,  Tanglewood  Tales,   and  Grand- 

father's Chair. 
V.    The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  The  Blithedale  Romance. 
VI.    The  Marble  Faun.    [Transformation.] 

vill  \  ^UR  ^LD  **OME>  AND  English  Note-Books. 

IX.    American  Note-Books. 
X.    French  and  Italian  Note-Books. 
XI.    Septimius  Felton,  The  Dolliver  Romance,  Fanshavve, 
and,  in  an  Appendix,  The  Ancestral  Footstep. 
XII.    Tales  and  Essays,  and  other   Papers,  with  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Hawthorne. 

HEATH,  Francis  George. — Autumnal  Leaves.  Third  and  cheaper 
Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

Sylvan  Winter.    With  70  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo. 

HENNESSY,  Sir  John  Pope.— Ralegh  in  Ireland.  With  his  Letters 
on  Irish  Affairs  and  some  Contemporary  Documents.  Large  crown 
8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment,  ioj.  6d. 

HENRY,  Philip.— Diaries  and  Letters  of.  Edited  by  Matthew 
Henry  Lee,  M.A.    Large  crown  8vo,  js.  6d. 

HIDE,  Albert. — The  Age  to  Come.    Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d, 

HIME,  Major  H.  W.  Z.,  R.A.— Wagnerism  :  A  Protest.  Crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 
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HINTON,  J.—  Life  and  Letters.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  W. 
W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by  C.  H.  Jeens. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  &r.  6d. 

Philosophy  and  Religion.  Selections  from  the  Manuscripts  of 
the  late  James  Hmton.  Edited  by  Caroline  Had  don.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

The  Law  Breaker,  and  The  Coming  of  the  Law. 
Edited  by  Margaret  Hinton.    Crown  8vo,  6>.    . 

The  Mystery  of  Pain.    New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  is. 

Hodson  of  Hodson's  Horse  ;  or,  Twelve  Years  of  a  Soldier's  Life 
in  India.  Being  extracts  from  the  Letters  of  the  late  Major 
\v.  S.  R.  Hodson.  With  a  Vindication  from  the  Attack  of  Mr. 
Bosworth  Smith.  Edited  by  his  brother,  G.  H.  Hodson,  M.A. 
Fourth  Edition.    Large  crown  8vo,  $s. 

HOLTHAM,  E.  <7.— Eight  Years  in  Japan,  1873-1881.  Work, 
Travel,  and  Recreation.    With  three  Maps.    Large  crown  8vo,  gs. 

Homology  of  Economic  Justice.  An  Essay  by  an  East  India 
Merchant.     Small  crown  8vo,  5*. 

HOOPER,  Mary.— Little  Dinners :  How  to  Serve  them  -with 
Elegance  and  Economy.  Nineteenth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  2s.  6a\ 

Cookery  for  Invalids,  Persons  of  Delicate  Digestion, 
and  Children.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  &/. 

Every-Day  Meals.  Being  Economical  and  Wholesome  Recipes 
for  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Supper.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 

HOPKINS,  EIUcc.—^NgtVl  amongst  Working  Men.  Fifth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  y.  6d. 

HOSPITAHER,  E.— The  Modern  Applications  of  Electricity. 
Translated  and  Enlarged  by  Julius  Maier,  Ph.D.  2  vols. 
Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  many  additions  and  numerous 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  each  volume. 

Vol.  I. — Electric  Generators,  Electric  Light. 
Vol.  II. — Telephone  :     Various     Applications  :      Electrical 
Transmission  of  Energy. 

Household  Readings  on  Prophecy.  By  a  Layman.  Small 
crown  8vo,  3*.  6d. 

HOWARD,  Robert,  AT. A. —The  Church  of  England  and  other 
Religious  Communions.  A  course  of  Lectures  delivered  in 
the  Parish  Church  of  Clapham.     Crown  8vo,  7*.  6d. 

HUGHES,  Htnry.—The  Redemption  of  the  World.  Crown  Svo* 
3J.  6d, 

HUNTER,  Hay.— Th*  Crime  of  Christmas  Day.    A  Tale  of 

the  Latin  Quarter. 
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HUNTER,  William  C.— Bits  of  Old  China.    Small  crown  8vo,  6/. 

HUNTINGFORD,  Rev.  E.f  D.C.L.—  The  Apocalypse.  With  a 
Commentary  and  Introductory  Essay.     Demy  8vo,  $s. 

HUTCHINSON,  J/.— Thought  Symbolism,  and  Grammatic 
Illusions.  Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Purpose,  and 
Material  of  Speech.     Crown  8vo,  5j. 

HUTTON,  Rev.  C.  /^.—Unconscious  Testimony ;  or,  The  Silent 
Witness  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  Truth  of  the  Historical  Scriptures. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

HYNDMAN,  H.  M.— The  Historical  Basis  of  Socialism  in 
England.     Large  crown  8vo,  &s.  6d. 

IM  THURN,  Everard  /".-Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana. 
Being  Sketches,  chiefly  anthropologic,  from  the  Interior  of  British 
Guiana.     With  53  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Demy  8vo,  i&r. 

JACCOUD,  Prof.  £— -The  Curability  and  Treatment  of  Pul- 
monary Phthisis.  Translated  and  edited  by  Montagu 
Lubbock,  M.D.     Demy8vo,  15*. 

jaunt  In  a  Junk  :  A  Ten  Days'  Cruise  in  Indian  Seas.  Large  crown 
8vo,  Js.  6d. 

JENKINS,  E.,  and  RAYMOND*  y.— The  Architect's  Legal 
Handbook.    Third  Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

JERVIS,  Rev.  W.  Henley.— The  Galilean  Church  and  the 
Revolution.  A  Sequel  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of 
France,  from  the  Concordat  of  Bologna  to  the  Revolution. 
Demy  8vo,  i8j. 

JOEL,  L.— A  Consul's  Manual  and  Shipowner's  and  Ship- 
master's Practical  Guide  in  their  Transactions 
Abroad.  With  Definitions  of  Nautical,  Mercantile,  and  Legal 
Terms;  a  Glossary  of  Mercantile  Terms  in  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish ;  Tables  of  the  Money,  Weights, 
and  Measures  of  the  Principal  Commercial  Nations  and  their 
Equivalents  in  British  Standards ;  and  Forms  of  Consular  and 
Notarial  Acts.    Demy  8vo,  12s. 

JOHNSTON,  H.  H„  F.Z.S.— The  Kilima-njaro  Expedition. 
A  Record  of  Scientific  Exploration  in  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa, 
and  a  General  Description  of  the  Natural  History,  Languages, 
and  Commerce  of  the  Kilima-niaro  District.  With  6  Maps,  and 
over  80  Illustrations  by  the  Author.    Demy  8vo. 

JOLLY,  William,  F.R.S.E.,  */*.— The  Life  of  John  Dnncan, 
Scotch  Weaver  and  Botanist.  With  Sketches  of  his 
Friends  and  Notices  of  his  Times.  Second  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo,  with  Etched  Portrait,  <jj. 

JOYCE,  P.  W.,  LL.D.,  rff.— Old  Celtic  Romances.  Translated 
from  the  Gaelic.    Crown  8vo,  *js,  6dt 
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KAUFMANN,  Rev,  _*/.,  D.A.— Socialism  :  its  Nature,  its  Dangers, 
and  its  Remedies  considered.     Crown  8vo,  Js.  &/. 

Utopias ;  or,  Schemes  of  Social  Improvement,  from  Sir  Thomas 
More  to  Karl  Marx.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

KA  Y,  David t  F.R.G.S.—  Kducation  and  Educators.  Crown  8vo, 
7j.  6d. 

KA  Yt  Joseph.— -Tree  Trade  In  Land.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With 
Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.  Seventh 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

%*  Also  a  cheaper  edition,  without  the  Appendix,  but  with  a  Revise 
of  Recent  Changes  in  the  Land  Laws  of  England,  by  the  Right 
Hon.G.  Osborne  Morgan,  Q.C.,  M.P.  Cloth,  is,  6/.  Paper 
covers,  is. 

KELKE,  W.  H.  /T.— An  Epitome  of  English  Grammar  for 
the  Use  of  Students.  Adapted  to  the  London  Matriculation 
Course  and  Similar  Examinations.    Crown  8vo. 

KEMPIS,  Thomas  <*.— Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  Parchment 
Library  Edition. — Parchment  or  cloth,  6s.  ;  vellum,  7*.  6d.  The 
Red  Line  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  red  edges,  2s.  6d.  The  Cabinet 
Edition,  small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  ;  cloth  boards,  red  edges,  is.  bd. 
The  Miniature  Edition,  red  edges,  32mo,  is. 

\*    All  the  above  Editions  may  be  had  in  various  extra  bindings. 

KENT,  C— Corona  Catholica  ad  Petri  successor! 8  Pedes 
Oblatat  De  Summi  Pontiflcis  Leonis  XIII.  As- 
•umptione  Epigramma.  In  Quinquaginta  Linguis.  Fcap. 
4to,  15J. 

KETTLE  WELL,  Rev.  S.— Thomas  a  Kempis  and  the  Brothers 
of  Common  Life.    2  vols.    With  Frontispieces.    Demy  8vo, 
30*. 
•**  Also  an  Abridged  Edition,  in  one  volume.    With  Portrait.    Crown 

8vo,  ^s.  6d. 

KIDD,  Joseph,  M.D. — The  Laws  of  Therapeutics ;  or,  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Medicine.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  df. 

KINGSFORD,  Atitta,  Af.L>.— The  Perfect  'Way  in  Diet.  A 
Treatise  advocating  a  Return  to  the  Natural  and  Ancient  Food  of 
our  Race.     Second  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  is. 

KINGSLEY,  Charles,  M.A.— Letters  and  Memories  of  his  Life. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.  With  two  Steel  Engraved  Portraits,  and 
Vignettes  on  Wood.  Fifteenth  Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.  Crown 
8vo,  12s. 

*#*  Also  a  People's  Edition,  in  one  volume.    With  Portrait.    Crown 

8vo,  6>. 

All  Saints'  Day,  and  other  Sermons.      Edited  by  the  Rev.  \Y. 
Harrison.    Third  Edition.   Crown  8vo,  ys.  6d. 

True  Words    for    Brave  Men.     A  Book  for  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Libraries.     Eleventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6*/. 
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KNOX,  Alexander  A.— The  New  Playground  ;  or,  Wanderings  in 
Algeria.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  6j. 

LANDONt  Joseph, — School  Management ;  Including  a  General  View 
of  the  Work  of  Education,  Organization,  and  Discipline.  Fourth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6\r. 

LAURIE*  S.  5*.— The  Training  of  Teachers,  and  other  Educational 
Papers.    Crown  8vo,  *js,  6d. 

LEE,  Rev.  F.  G.f  D.C.L.— The  Other  World ;  or,  Glimpses  of  the 
Supernatural.    2  vols.    A  New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  15*. 

Letters  from  an  Unknown  Friend.  By  the  Author  of  "  Charles 
Lowder."  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Cleaver,  reap. 
8vo,  u. 

Letters  from  a  Toung  Emigrant  in  Manitoba.  Second  Edition. 
Small  crown  8vo,  £r.  6d. 

Leward,  Frank.    Edited  by  Charles  Bampton.    Crown  8vo,  7*  6d. 

LEWIS,  Edward  Dillon.— A  Draft  Code  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Procedure.    Demy  8vo,  21s. 

LlLLIEy  Arthur,  M.R.A.S.— The  Popular  Life  of  Buddha. 
Containing  an  Answer  to  the  Hibbert  Lectures  of  1881.  With 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  dr. 

LLOYD,  Walter.— -The  Hope  of  the  World  :  An  Essay  on  Universal 
Redemption.    Crown  8vo,  $s. 

LONSDALE,  Margaret.— -Sister  Dora  :  a  Biography.  With  Portrait. 
Cheap  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

LOUNSBURY,  Thomas  R.— James  Fenimore  Cooper.  With 
Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  $j. 

LOWDER,  Charles.— A  Biography.  By  the  Author  of  "  St.  Teresa." 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     With  Portrait.     3*.  6d. 

LUCKESt  Eva  C.  E.—  Lectures  on  General  Nursing,  delivered  to 
the  Probationers  of  the  London  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

LYALLj  William  Rowe,  D.D.—  Propadeia  Prophetica  ;  or,  The 
Use  and  Design  of  the  Old  Testament  Examined.  New  Edition. 
With  Notices  by  George  C.  Pearson,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of 
Canterbury.     Demy  8vo,  ioj.  6d, 

LYTTON,  Edward  Bulwer,  Lord.— Lite,  Letters  and  Literary 
Remains.  By  his  Son,  the  Earl  of  Lytton.  With  Portraits, 
Illustrations  and  Facsimiles.     Demy  8vo.    Vols.  I.  and  II.,  32J. 

MACAULAY,  G.  C— Francis  Beaumont :  A  Critical  Study.  Crown 
8vo,  is, 

MAC  CALLUM,  M.  W.— Studies  in  Low  German  and  High 
German  Literature.    Crown  8vo,  6>. 

MACHIAVELLI%  Nicco&.  —  XAte  and  Times.  By  Prof.  Villari. 
Translated  by  Linda  Villari.    4  vols.    Large  post  8vo,  48/. 
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MACHIAVELLI,  Niccoto.— Discourses  on  the  First  Decade  of 
Titus  Livius,  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Njnian  Hill 
Thomson,  M.A,    Large  crown  8vo,  i2J. 

The  Prince.    Translated  from  the  Italian  by  N.  H.  T.     Small 
crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bevelled  boards,  6s. 

MACKENZIE,  Alexander.—  How  India  is  Governed.  Being  an 
Account  of  England's  Work  in  India.     Small  crown  8vo,  2j. 

MAGNUS,  Mrs.—  About  the  Jews  since  Bible  Times.  From  the 
Babylonian  Exile  UU  the  English  Exodus.    Small  crown  8vo,  6>. 

MAIR,  R.  S.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.-~The  Medical  Guide  for  Anglo- 
Indians,  Being  a  Compendium  of  Advice  to  Europeans  in 
India,  relating  to  the  Preservation  and  Regulation  of  Health. 
With  a  Supplement  on  the  Management  of  Children  in  India. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  £r.  6d, 

MALDEN,  Henry  Elliot,  —Vienna,  1683,  The  History  and  Conse- 
quences of  the  Defeat  of  the  Turks  before  Vienna,  September 
1 2th,  1683,  by  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  and  Charles 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine.     Crown  8vo,  4*.  bd. 

MA  LET,  Lucas.— Colonel  Enderby's  "Wife.  A  Novel,  Fourth 
Edition.     3  vols.    Crown  8vo. 

Many  Voices.  A  volume  of  Extracts  from  the  Religious  Writers  of 
Christendom  from  the  First  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  With 
Biographical  Sketches.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  red  edges,  6>. 

MARKHAM,  Cap/.  Albert  Hastings,  R.N.—Th*  Great  Frozen  Sea  : 
A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Alert  during  the  Arctic 
Expedition  of  1875-6.  With  6  Full-page  Illustrations,  2  Maps, 
and  27  Woodcuts.     Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

MARTINEAU,  Gertrude.— Outline  Lessons  on  Morals-  Small 
crown  8vo,  3*.  6d. 

MAUDSLEY,  H.,  M.D.—Body  and  Will.  Being  an  Essay  con- 
cerning Will,  in  its  Metaphysical,  Physiological!  and  Pathological 
Aspects.     8vo,  12s. 

McGRATH,  7tmK*.— Pictures  from  Ireland.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  %s. 

MEREDITH,  M.A.— Theotokos,  the  Example  for  Woman. 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Lady  Agnes  Wood.  Revised  by 
the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Den  1  son.    32mo,  limp  cloth,  is.  &/• 

MILLER,  Edward.— The  History  and  Doctrines  of  Irvingism ; 
or,  The  so-called  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  2  vols.  Large 
post  8vo,  2£r. 

The  Church  in  Relation  to  the  State.    Large  crown  8vo, 
-  fs.  6d. 

MITCHELL,  Lucy  M.—A  History  of  Ancient  Sculpture.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  including  6  Plates  in  Phototype.  Super 
royal  8vo,  42J. 
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MITCHELL,  Lucy  M.—eontintud. 

Selections  from  Ancient  Sculpture.  Being  a  Portfolio  con- 
taining Reproductions  in  Phototype  of  36  Masterpieces  of  Ancient 
Art  to  illustrate  Mrs.  Mitchell's  "  History  of  Ancient  Sculpture." 
I&r. 

MITFORD,  Zter/raw.— Through  the  Zulu  Country.  Its  Battle- 
fields and  its  People.     With  Five  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  14s. 

MOCKLER,  E. — A  Grammar  of  the  Baloochee  Language,  as 
it  is  spoken  in  Makran  (Ancient  Gedrosia),  in  the  Persia- Arabic 
and  Roman  characters.     Fcap.  8vo,  $s. 

MOLESWORTH,  Rev.  W.  Nassau,  M.A.— History  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  1660.    Large  crown  8vo,  p.  6d. 

MORELL,  J.  .ff.— Euclid  Simplified  in  Method  and  Language. 
Being  a  Manual  of  Geometry.  Compiled  from  the  most  important 
French  Works,  approved  by  the  University  of  Paris  and  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.     Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

MORGAN,  C.  Lloyd.— The  Springs  of  Conduct.  An  Essay  in 
Evolution.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  p.  6d. 

MORRIS,  Geor&.—The  Duality  of  all  Divine  Truth  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  God's  Self-manifestation  in  the  Impor- 
tation of  the  Divine  Nature  to  Man.     Large  crown  8vo,  ys.  6d. 

MORSE,  E.  S.,  Ph.D  —  First  Book  of  Zoology.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

MULLt  Matthias.  —Paradise  Lost.  By  Joh n  Milton.  Books  I.  —VI. 
The  Mutilations  of  the  Text  emended,  the  Punctuation  revised, 
and  all  collectively  presented,  with  Notes  and  Preface ;  also 
a  short  Essay  on  the  Intellectual  Value  of  Milton's  Works,  etc. 
Demy  8vo,  6s. 

Shakspere's  Hamlet  The  Text  Revised.  Lines  pronounced 
Corrupt  restored,  and  Mutilations  before  unsuspected  emended. 
With  Preface  and  Notes.     Demy  8vo,  $s. 

NELSON,  y.  H.,  M.A.—A  Prospectus  of  the  Scientific  Study 
of  the  Hindu  Law.    Demy  8vo,  gs. 

NEWMAN,  Cardinal.— Characteristics  from  the  'Writings  of. 
Being  Selections  from  his  various  Works.  Arranged  with  the 
Author's  personal  Approval.  Sixth  Edition.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  dr. 

*#*  A  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Newman,  mounted  for  framing,  can 

be  had,  2s.  6d. 

NEWMAN,  Fronds  William.— Essays  on  Diet.  Small  ciown  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s. 

New  Truth  and  the  Old  Faith :  Are  they  Incompatible  ?  By  a 
Scientific  Layman.     Demy  8vo,  lor.  6d. 

New  Werther,    By  Loki.    Small  crown  8vo,  zs.  6d. 
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NICOLS,  Arthur,  F.G.S.,  F.R. G.S.— Chapters  from  the  Physical 
History  of  the  Karth:  an  Introduction  to  Geology  and 
Palaeontology.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  $s. 

NOPS,  Marianne, — Class  Lessons  on  Euclid.  Part  I.  containing 
the  First  Two  Books  of  the  Elements.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6a\ 

Nuces :  Exercises  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Public  School  Latin 
Primer.     New  Edition  in  Three  Parts.    Crown  8vo,  each  is. 
%*  The  Three  Parts  can  also  be  had  bound  together,  31. 

OATES,  Frank,  F.R.G.S.— Matabele  Land  and  the  Victoria 
Falls.  A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of  South 
Africa.  Edited  by  C  G.  Oates,  B.A.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  4  Maps.     Demy  8vo,  21s, 

O'CONNOR,  T.  P.,  Af.P— The  Parnell  Movement.  With  a 
Sketch  of  Irish  Parties  from  1843.    Demy  8vo. 

OGLE,  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.— Aristotle  on  the  Parts  of  Animals. 
Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.     Royal  8vo,  12s.  6a*. 

O'HAGAN,  Lord,  K. P.  —  Occasional  Papers  and  Addresses. 
Large  crown  8ve,  7*.  6d. 

OXEN,  Lorenz,  Life  of.  By  Alexander  Ecker.  With  Explanatory 
Notes,  Selections  from  Oken's  Correspondence,  and  Portrait  of  the 
Professor.    From  the  German  by  Alfred  Tulk.    Crown  8vo,  6>. 

Old  Corner  House,  The.    By  L.  H.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo. 

&MEARA,  Kathleen.— Frederic  Ozanam,  Professor  of  the  Sorbonne : 
His  Life  and  Work.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

Henri  Perreyve  and  his  Counsels  to  the  Sick.    Small 
crown  8vo,  5*. 

One  and  a  Half  in  Norway.  A  Chronicle  of  Small  Beer.  By 
Either  and  Both.     Small  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

OtNE/L,  the  late  Rev.  Lord.— Sermons.  With  Memoir  and  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo. 

Kssays  and  Addresses.    Crown  8vo. 

Only  Passport  to  Heaven,  The.  By  One  who  has  it  Small 
crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

OSBORNE,  Rev.  W.  A.—  The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. A  Critical  Commentary,  with  Notes  upon  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  $s. 

OTTLEY,H.  BickersUth.— The  Great  Dilemma.  Christ  His  Own 
Witness  or  His  Own  Accuser.  Six  Lectures.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  31.  6d. 

Our  Public  Schools— Eton,  Harrow,  "Winchester,  Rugby, 
"Westminster,  Marlborough,  The  Charterhouse. 
Crown  8vo,  6>.  # 

OWEN,  F.  Af.— John  Keats :  a  Study.    Crown  8vo,  6*. 

Across  tjie  Rills.    Small  crown  8vo,  is.  fyl,  - 
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OWEN,  Rev.  Robert,  B.D.—  Sanctorale  Gatholicum ;  or,  Book  of 
Saints.  With  Notes,  Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Historical.  Demy 
8vo,  i&r. 

OXENHAM,  Rev.  F.  Afctaw/fo— What  is  the  Truth  as  to  Ever- 
lasting Punishment.  Part  II.  Being  an  Historical  Inquiry 
into  the  Witness  and  Weight  of  certain  Anti-Origenist  Councils. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d, 

OXQNIENSIS.  —  Romanism,  Protestantism,  Anglicanism. 
Being  a  Layman's  View  of  some  questions  of  the  Day.  Together 
with  Remarks  on  Dr.  Littledale's  "Plain  Reasons  against  join- 
ing the  Church  of  Rome."    Crown  8vo,  y.  6d. 

PALMER,  the  late  William.— Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Russia  in 
1840-1841.  Selected  and  arranged  by  John  H.  Cardinal 
Newman,  with  portrait.    Crown  8vo,  &r.  6d. 

Early  Christian  Symbolism.  A  Series  of  Compositions  from 
Fresco  Paintings,  Glasses,  and  Sculptured  Sarcophagi.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Provost  Northcote,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon 
Brown  low,  M.A.  With  Coloured  Plates,  folio,  42s.,  or  with 
Plain  Plates,  folio,  2$s. 

Parchment  Library.  Choicely  Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp 
parchment  antique  or  cloth,  6s.  ;  vellum,  Js.  6</.  each  volume. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.    2  vols. 

Letters  and  Journals  of  Jonathan  Swift.  Selected  and 
edited,  with  a  Commentary  and  Notes,  by  Stanley  Lane  Poole. 

De  Quincey's  Confessions  of  an  Knglish  Opium  Eater. 

Reprinted  from  the  First  Edition.    Edited  by  Richard  Garnett. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 

Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings  of  Jonathan  Swift. 
With  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  Stanley  Lane- Poole  and 
Portrait. 

Knglish  Sacred  Lyrics. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Discourses.  Edited  by  Edmund 
Gosse. 

Selections  from  Milton's  Prose  Writings.  Edited  by 
Ernest  Myers. 

The  Book  of  Psalms.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
M.A. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  With  Preface  and  Notes  by  Austin 
Dobson. 

English  Comic  Dramatists.    Edited  by  Oswald  Crawfurd. 

English  Lyrics. 

The  Sonnets  of  John  Milton.  Edited  by  Mark  Pattison. 
With  Portrait  after  Vertue. 
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Parchment  Library — continued. 

French  Lyrics.  Selected  and  Annotated  by  George  Saints- 
bury.  With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  designed  and  etched  by 
H.  G.  Glindoni. 

Fables  by  Mr.  John  Gay.  With  Memoir  by  Austin  Dobson, 
and  an  Etched  Portrait  from  an  unfinished  Oil  Sketch  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller. 

Select  Letters  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Richard  Garnett. 

The  Christian  Year.  Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year.  With  Miniature  Portrait  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Keble,  after  a  Drawing  by  G.  Richmond,  R.A. 

Shakspere's  Works.    Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 

Eighteenth  Century  Essays.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Austin 
Dobson.     With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caldecott. 

Q.  Horati  Flacci  Opera.  Edited  by  F.  A.  Cornish,  Assistant 
Master  at  Eton.  With  a  Frontispiece  after  a  design  by  L.  Alma 
Tadema,  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Poems.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Poetry  by 
Andrew  Lang,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Linley  Sambourne. 

Shakspere's  Sonnets.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.  With  a 
Frontispiece  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam,  after  the  Death 
Mask. 

English  Odes.  Selected  by  Edmund  GossE.  With  Frontis- 
piece on  India  paper  by  Hamo  Thornycroft,  A. R.A. 

Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  By  Thomas  X  Kempis.  A 
revised  Translation.  With  Frontispiece  on  India  paper,  from  a 
Design  by  W.  B.  Richmond. 

Poems:  Selected  from  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Dedicated  to 
Lady  Shelley.  With  a  Preface  by  Richard  GaRNETT  and  a 
Miniature  Frontispiece. 

%*  The  above  volumes  may  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  leather  bindings. 

PARSLOE,  Joseph.— Our  Railways.  Sketches,  Historical  and 
Descriptive.  With  Practical  Information  as  to  Fares  and  Rates, 
etc.,  and  a  Chapter  on  Railway  Reform.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

PASCAL,  Blaise.— The  Thoughts  of.  Translated  from  the  Text  of 
Auguste  Molinier,  by  C.  Keg  an  Paul.  Large  crown  8vo,  with 
Frontispiece,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment  antique,  or 
cloth,  12s. ;  vellum,  l$s. 

PAUL>  Alexander.— Short  Parliaments.  A  History  of  the  National 
Demand  for  frequent  General  Elections.    Small  crown  8vo,  y.  6d. 

PAUL,  C.  Regan. — Biographical  Sketches,  Printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  bound  in  buckram.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 
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PEARSON^  Rev.  S.— Week-day  Living*  A  Book  for  Young  Men 
and  Women.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  $s. 

PESCJIEZ,  Dr.  Oscar.— The  Races  of  Man  arid  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution.  •  Second  Edition.  Large  crown 
8vo,  £r. 

PHIPSONt  E.— The  Animal  Lore  of  Shakspeare's  Time. 
Including  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fish  and  Insects.  Large 
post  8vo,  gs, 

PIDGEONy  D.—An  Engineer's  Holiday ;  or,  Notes  of  a  Round 
Trip  from  Long.  o°  to  o°.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo,  7J.  6<f. 

Old  World  Questions  and  New  World  Answers.  Second 
Edition.    Large  crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

Plain  Thoughts  for  Men.  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  forester's 
Hall,  Clerkenwell,  during  the  London  Mission,  1884.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d ;  paper  covers,  is, 

POE,  Edgar  Allan. — Works  of.  With  an  Introduction  and  a  Memoir 
by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  In  6  vols.  With  Frontispieces 
and  Vignettes.     Large  crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 

POPE)  J.  Buckingham.  —  Railway  Hates  and  Radical  Rule. 
Trade  Questions  as  Election  Tests.     Crown  8vo,  2j.  6V. 

PRICE)  Prof.  Bonamy.  —  Chapters  on  Practical  Political 
Economy*  Being  the  Substance  of  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large 
post  8vo,  $s. 

Pulpit  Commentary,  The.  (Old  Testament  Series.)  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Ex  ell,  M.  A.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  S  pence. 

Genesis.  By  the  Rev.  T.  WhitelaW,  M.A.  With  Homilies  by 
the  Very  Rev.  J.  F.  Montgomery,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A. 
Redford,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W. 
Roberts,  M.A.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. ; 
and  Introductions  to  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  Cot- 
terill,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.A.  Eighth  Edition. 
I  vol.,  1 5 J. 

Exodus.  £y  the  Rev.  Canon  RAwlinson.  \Vith  Homilies  by 
Rev.  J.  Orr,  Rev.  D.  Young,  B.A.,  Rev.  C.  A.  Goodhart, 
Rev.  J.  Urquhart,  and  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Robjohns.  Fourth 
Edition.    2  vols.,  18s. 

Leviticus.  By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Meyrick,  M.A.  With 
Introductions  by  the  Rev.  R.  Collins,  Rev.  Professor  A.  Cave, 
and  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  Redford,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Macdonald,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  S.  R.  Aldridge, 
LL.B.,  and  Rev.  McCheyne  Edgar.     Fourth  Edition.     i£r. 
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Numbers.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Winterbotham,  LL.B.  With 
Homilies  by  the  Rev.  Professor  W.  Binnie,  D.D.,  Rev.  E,  S. 
Prout,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  Young,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wh-itelaw,  M.A.  Fourth 
Edition.     1 5  s, 

Deuteronomy.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.  With 
Homilies  by  Rev.  C.  Clemance,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Orr,  B.D., 
Rev.  R.  M.  Edgar,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  Davies,  M.A,  Fourth 
edition.     15*. 

Joshua.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev. 
S.  R.  Aldridge,  LL.B.,  Rev.  R.  Glover,  Rev.  E.  de 
Pressense,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney, 
M.A.  ;  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  A.  Plummer,  M.A. 
Fifth  Edition.     I2J.  6V. 

Judges  and  Ruth.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
Rev.  J.  Morison,  D.D.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir, 
M.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham,  and 
Rev.  Professor  J.  Thomson,  M.A,    Fourth  Edition,     ioj.  6J. 

1  Samuel.  By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  P.  Smith,  D.D.  With  Homilies 
by  Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  Chapman,  and 
Rev.  B.  Dale.     Sixth  Edition.     15J. 

1  Kings.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hammond,  LL.B.  With  Homilies 
by  the  Rev.  E.  de  Pressense,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A., 
Rev.  A.  Rowland,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  and  Rev. 
J.  Urquhart.    Fourth  Edition.     i$$. 

I  Chronicles.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  R. 
Tuck,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  Clarjcson,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  Whitfield, 
M.A.,  and  Rev.  Richard  Glover.     15J. 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  By  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlinson, 
M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M. A.,  Rev. 
Prof.  R.  A.  Redford,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis,  M.A., 
Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Rev.  A.  Mackennal,  B.A.,  Rev.  W. 
Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W.  Dinwiddie, 
LL.B.,  Rev.  Prof.  Rowlands,  B.A.,  Rev.  G.  Wood,  B.A., 
Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Exell,  M.A.     Sixth  Edition.     1  vol.,  I2j.  6d, 

Jeremiah.  (Vol.  I.)  By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.  With 
Homilies  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir, 
M.A.,  Rev.  S.  Conway,  B.A.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  and  Rev. 
D.  Young,  B.A.    Second  Edition.     i$s, 

Jeremiah  (Vol.  II.)  and  Lamentations.  By  Rev.  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson, 
M.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir,  M.A., 
Rev.  S.  Conway,  B.A.,  Rev.  D.  Young,  B.A.     15*. 
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Pulpit  Commentary,  The.    (New  Testament  Series.) 

St.  Mark.  By  Very  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lich- 
field. With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof. 
Given,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  Rowland, 
8. A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  A.  Muir,  and  Rev.  R.  Green.  Fourth 
Edition.     2  vols.,  21s. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  M. A.,  LL.B.,  Rev. 
Prof.  E.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A.  Redford,  M.A., 
Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B.  A.,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols.,  2 IX. 

I.  Corinthians.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.  With 
Homilies  by  Rev.  Ex-Chancellor  Lipscomb,  LL.D.,  Rev. 
David  Thomas,  D.D.,  Rev.  D.  Fraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof. 
J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  R.  Tuck, 
B.A.,  Rev.  E.  Hurndall,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  H.  Bremner,  B.D, 
Second  Edition.    Price  15/. 

II.  Corinthians  and  Galatlans.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Preb.  E.  Huxtable.  With  Homilies 
by  Rev.  Ex-Chancellor  Lipscomb,  LL.D.,  Rev.  David  Thomas, 
D.D.,  Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B.A.,  Rev. 
E.  Hurndall,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev. 
R.  Finlayson,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  R.  M. 
Edgar,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  T.  Croskerry,  D.D.    Price  2ix. 

PUNCHARD,  E.  G.t  DJJ.—ChTist  of  Contention,  Three  Essays. 
Fcap.  8vo,  2j. 

PUSEY,  Dr. —Sermons  for  the  Church's  Seasons  from 
Advent  to  Trinity.  Selected  from  the  Published  Sermons 
of  the  late  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  $s. 

RADCL/FFE,  Frank  R.  K— The  New  Politicus.  Small  crown  8vo, 
2s.  6d. 

RANKE*  Leopold  von.— Universal  History-  The  oldest  Historical 
Group  of  Nations  and  the  Greeks.  Edited  by  G.  W.  Prothero. 
Demy  8vo,  16s. 

Realities  of  the  Future  Life.    Small  crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

RENDELL,  jf.  M.— Concise  Handbook  of  the  Island  of 
Madeira.  With  Plan  of  Funchal  and  Map  of  the  Island.  Fcap. 
8vo,  is.  6d. 

REYNOLDS,  Rev.  J.  W.— The  Supernatural  In  Nature.  A 
Verification  by  Free  Use  of  Science.  Third  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.    Demy  8vo,  14J. 

The  Mystery  of  Miracles.    Third   and    Enlarged    Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Universe ;  Our  Common  Faith.  Demy 
8vo,  14/. 
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RIB  OT,  Prof.  Th.— Heredity:  A  Psychological  Study  on  its  Phenomena, 
its  Laws,  its  Causes,  and  its  Consequences.  Second  Edition. 
Large  crown  8to,  gs. 

RIMMER,  William,  M.  D.—  Art  Anatomy.  A  Portfolio  of  81  Plates. 
Folio,  70J.,  nett. 

ROBERTSON,  The  late  Rev.  F.  IV.,  M.A.— Life  and  Letters  of. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A. 
I.  Two  vols.,  uniform  with  the  Sermons.     With  Steel  Portrait. 

Crown  8vo,  7-r.  6d. 
IT.  Library  Edition,  in  Demy  8vo,  with  Portrait,     I2J.   - 
III.  A  Popular  Edition,  in  1  vol.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Sermons.    Four  Series.     Small  crown  8vo,  p.  6d.  each. 

The  Human  Race,  and  other  Sermons.  Preached  at  Chelten- 
ham, Oxford,  and  Brighton.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Small 
crown  8vo,  3/.  6d. 

Notes  on  Genesis.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Small  crown  Svo, 
3j.  6d. 

Expository  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.    A  New  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 

Lectures  and  Addresses,  with  other  Literary  Remains.  A  New 
Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  5/. 

An  Analysis  of  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam.M  (Dedicated 
by  Permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)    Fcap.  8vo,  2s, 

The  Education  of  the  Human  Race.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.     Fcap.  8vo,  2j.  6dm 

The  above  Works  can  also  be  had,  bound  in  half  morocco. 

%*  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  mounted  for  framing, 
can  be  had,  2s.  6d. 

ROMANES,  G.  7.  — Mental  Evolution  in  Animals.  With  a 
Posthumous  Essay  on  Instinct  by  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S. 
Demy  8vo,  I2J. 

Rosmini's  Origin  of  Ideas.  Translated  from  the  Fifth  Italian 
Edition  of  the  Nuovo  Saggio  SuW  origin*  delle  idee.  3  vols. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  idr.  each,  j 

Rosmini's  Psychology.   3  vols.   Demy  8vo.   [Vol.  I.  now  ready,  16>. 

Rosminl's  Philosophical  System*  Translated,  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  Author's  Life,  Bibliography,  Introduction,  and  Notes  by 
Thomas  Davidson.    Demy  8vo,  i6>. 

RULE,  Martin,  M.A.—The  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Anselm, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  the 
Brltains.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo,  321. 

SAMUEL,  Sydney  M.— Jewish  Life  in  the  East.  Small  crown 
8vo,  3-f.  6d. 

SARTOR/US,  Ernestine.— Three  Months  in  the  Soudan*  With 
II  Full-page  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  147. 
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SA  YCE,  Rev.  Archibald  Henry,—  Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Language.    2  vols.     Second  Edition.     Large  post  8vo,  21s. 

SCOONES,  W.  Baptiste.—YoxiT  Centuries  of  English  Letters: 
A  Selection  of  350  Letters  by  150  Writers,  from  the  Period  of  the 
Paston  Letters  to  the  Present  Time.  Third  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo,  6s, 

s£Et  PROF,  GERMAIN,— Bacillary  Phthisis  of  the  Lungs. 
Translated  and  edited  for  English  Practitioners  by  William 
Henry  Weddell,  M.R.C.S.    Demy  Svo,  ioj.  6d, 

SH1LLIT0,  Reo,  Joseph.— Womanhood :  its  Duties,  Temptations, 
and  Privileges.  A  Book  for  Young  Women.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  y.  6d, 

SIDNEY,  Algernon.— A  Review.  By  Gertrude  M.  Ireland  Black- 
burn e.     Crown  8vo,  6s, 

Sister  Augustine,  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  St. 
Johannis  Hospital  at  Bonn.  Authorised  Translation  by  Hans 
Tharau,  from  the  German  "  Memorials  of  Amalie  von 
Lasaulx."    Cheap  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

SKINNER,  James.— A.  Memoir.    By  the  Author  of  "  Charles  Lowder. " 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Canon   Carter,  and    Portrait. 
Large  crown,  71.  6d. 
\*  Also  a  cheap  Edition.     With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  $s,  6d, 

SMITH,  Edward,  M.D.,  LL.B.,  F.R. S.  —Tubercular  Consump- 
tion in  its  Early  and  Remediable  Stages.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Specimens  of  Knglish  Prose  Style  from  Malory  to  Ma- 
caul  ay.  Selected  and  Annotated,  with  an  Introductory  Essay, 
by  George  Saintsbury.  Large  crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper,  parchment  antique  or  cloth,  12s. ;  vellum,  15;. 

SPEDDING,  James. — Reviews  and  Discussions,  Literary, 
Political,  and  Historical  not  relating  to  Bacon.  Demy 
8vo,  12s.  6d, 

Evenings  with  a  Reviewer;  of,  Macaulay  and  Bacon. 
With  a  Prefatory  Notice  by  G.  S.  V  enables,  Q.C.  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo,  i8j. 

S TAPPER,  Paul.— Shakespeare  and  Classical  Antiquity: 
Greek  and  Latin  Antiquity  as  presented  in  Shakespeare's  Plays. 
Translated  by  Emily  J.  Carey.    Large  post  8vo,  12s. 

STATHAM,  F.  Reginald.— -Free  Thought  and  Truth  Thought. 

A  Contribution  to  an  Existing  Argument.     Crown  8vo,  6s, 
STEVENSON,  Rev.  W,  F,— Hymns  for  the  Church  and  Home. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson. 

The  Hymn  Book  consists  of  Three  Parts  : — I.  For  Public 
Worship.— II.  For  Family  and  Private  Worship.— III. 
For  Children.  Small  Edition.  Cloth  limp,  \od. ; 
cloth  boards,  is.  Large  Type  Edition.  Cloth  limp, 
is.  yL. ;  cloth  boards,  is.  6d, 
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STOCK,  Lady  Gertrude,— Nature's  Nursling.  A  Romance  from 
Real  Life.     3  vols.     Crown  8vo. 

Stray  Papers  on  Kducation,  and  Scenes  from  School  Life.  By  B.  H. 
Second  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  3;.  6d. 

STREATFE1LD,  Rev,  G,  S.,  M.A.— Lincolnshire  and  the  Danes. 
Large  crown  8vo,  ys.  6d. 

STRECKER-  WISLICEATUS.— Organic  Chemistry.  Translated  and 
Edited,  with  Extensive  Additions,  by  W.  R.  Hodgkinson, 
Ph.D.,  and  A.  J.  Green  away,  F.I.C.  Second  and  cheaper 
Edition.    Demy  8vo,  I2J.  6d. 

Suakin,  1885 ",  being  a  Sketch  of  the  Campaign  of  this  year.  By  an 
Officer  who  was  there.     Crown  8vo,  5/. 

SULLY,  James,  M.A.— Pessimism  :  a  History  and  a  Criticism. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  14-r. 

Sunshine  and  Sea.  A  Yachting  Tour  in  the  Channel  and  on  the 
Coast  of  Brittany.  With  Frontispiece  from  a  Photograph  and  24 
Illustrations  from  sketches  by  the  Author.     Crown  8vo. 

SUTHERST,  Thomas,— Death  and  Disease  Behind  the  Counter. 
Crown  8vo,  is.  6d, ;  sewed,  is. 

SWEDENBORG,  Eman.—T)e  Cultu  et  Amore  Dei  ubi  Agitur 
de  Telluris  ortu,  Par  ad  i  so  et  Yivario,  turn  de  Pri~ 
mogeniti  Seu  Adaml  Natlvitate  Infantia,  et  Amore. 
Crown  8vo,  dr. 

On  the  Worship  and  Love  of  God-  Treating  of  the  Birth 
of  the  Earth,  Paradise,  and  the  Abode  of  Living  Creatures. 
Translated  from  the  original  Latin.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

SYME,  David,— Representative  Government  in  England.  Its 
Faults  and  Failures.     Second  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

TA  CITUS,— The  Agricola.    A  Translation.    Small  crown  8vo,  zr.  &/. 

TA  YLOR,  Rev.  Isaac. — The  Alphabet.  An  Account  of  the  Origin 
and  Development  of  Letters.  With  numerous  Tables .  and 
Facsimiles.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  361. 

TAYLOR,  Jeretny.—The  Marriage  Ring.  With  Preface,  Notes, 
and  Appendices.  Edited  by  Francis  Burdett  Money  Coutts. 
Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

TAYLOR,  Sediey.  —  Profit  Sharing  between  Capital  and 
Labour.  To  which  is  added  a  Memorandum  on  the  Industrial 
Partnership  at  the  Whitwood  Collieries,  by  Archibald  and 
Henry  Briggs,  with  remarks  by  Srdley  Taylor.  Crown  8vo, 
2s.  6d. 

"They  Might  Have  Been  Together  Till  the  Last."  An 
Essay  on  Marriage,  and  the  position  of  Women  in  England. 
Small  crown  8vo,  2s. 

Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Spence, 
Rev.  J.  S.  Exell,  and  Rev.  Charles  Neil.  6  vols.  Super 
royal  ova 

[Vols.  I.-IV.  now  ready,  idr.  each. 
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THOM,  J.  Hamilton.— Laws  of  Life  after  the  Mind  of  Christ. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  7 J.  &/. 

TIPPLE,  Rev.  S.  ^.—Sunday  Mornings  at  Norwood.  Prayers 
and  Sermons.    Crown  Svo,  dr. 

TODHUNTER,  Dr.  J.— A  Study  of  Shelley.    Crown  8vo,  7*. 

TOLSTOI,  Count  Leo.  Christ's  Christianity-  Translated  from  the 
Russian.    Demy  8vo. 

TRANT,  William.—  Trade  Unions :  Their  Origin,  Objects,  and 
Efficacy.    Small  crown  8vo,  is.  6d. ;  paper  covers,  is. 

TREMENHEERE,  Hugh  Seymour,  C.B.—  K  Manual  of  the 
Principles  of  Government,  as  set  forth  by  the  Authorities 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  y.  6d.    Cheap  Edition,  limp  cloth,  is. 

TUKE,  Daniel  Hack,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P.— Chapters  in  the  History 
of  the  Insane  in  the  British  Isles.  With  Four  Illustra- 
tions.    Large  crown  8vo,  12s. 

TWINING,  Louisa.— 'Workhouse  Visiting  and  Management 
•    during  Twenty-Five  Years.    Small  crown  8vo,  2s. 

TYLER,  J.—  The  Mystery  of  Being:  or,  'What  Do  We 
Know"  ?    Small  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

UPTON,  Major  R.  D.— Gleanings  from  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 
Large  post  8vo,  iox.  6a*. 

VAUGHAN,  H.  Halford.—Wew  Readings  and  Renderings  of 
Shakespeare's  Tragedies.  Vols.  I.  and  IL  Demy  8vo, 
12s.  6d.  each. 

VILLARI,  Professor.— Nlccolo  Machiavelli  and  his  Times. 
Translated  by  Linda  Villari.    4  vols.    Large  post  8vo,  481. 

VILLIERS,  The  Right  Hon.  C.  -/'.—Free  Trade   Speeches   of. 
With  Political  Memoir.     Edited  by  a  Member  of  the  Cobden 
Club.     2  vols.    With  Portrait.     Demy  8vo,  2$s. 
%*  People's  Edition.     1  vol.    Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  is.  6d. 

VOGT,  Lieut.-Col.  Hermann.— The  Egyptian  War  of  1882. 
A  translation.     With  Map  and  Plans.     Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

VOLCKXSOM,  E.  W.  v.— Catechism  of  Elementary  Modern 
Chemistry.    Small  crown  8vo,  31. 

VYNER,  Lady  Mary.— Every  Day  a  Portion.  Adapted  from  the 
Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book,  for  the  Private  Devotion  of  those 
living  in  Widowhood.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Lady  Mary 
Vyner,    Square  crown  8vo,  £f. 

WALDSTEIN,  Charles,  Ph.D.— The  Balance  of  Emotion  and 
Intellect ;  an  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy. 
Crown  8vo,  dr. 

WALLER,  Rev.  C.  2?.— The  Apocalypse,  reviewed  under  the  Light 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Unfolding  Ages,  and  the  Restitution  of  AU 
Things.    Demy  8vo,  12s, 
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WALLER,  Rev.  C.  B.— continued. 

The  Bible  Record  of  Creation  viewed  in  its  Letter  and  Spirit 
Two  Sermons  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Woodford  Bridge 
Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

WALPOLE,  Ckas.  George.— A.  Short  History  of  Ireland  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Union  with  Great  Britain. 
With  5  Maps  and  Appendices.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6.-. 

WALSHE,  Walter  Hayle,  M.D.—  Dramatic  Singing  Physiolo- 
gically Estimated.    Crown  8vo,  y.  &/. 

WARD,  William  George,  Ph.D.— Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Theism.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Wilfrid  Ward. 
2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  2is. 

WARD,  Wilfrid.— The  Wish  to  Believe,  A  Discussion  Concern- 
ing the  Temper  of  Mind  in  which  a  reasonable  Man  should 
undertake  Religious  Inquiry.     Small  crown  8vo,  5*. 

WEDDERB  URN,  Sir  David,  Bart.,  M.P.—XAte  of.  Compiled  from  his 
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Introduction  and  Notes,  by  James  Y.  Gibson.  Crown  8vo, 
printed  on  hand-made  paper,  5/. 
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CLARKE,  Mary  Cowden. — Honey  from  the  'Weed.  Verses. 
Crown  ovo,  7s. 

COXHEAD,  Ethel— Birds  and  Babies.  Imp.  i6mo.  With  33 
Illustrations.     Gilt,  2s.  6d. 

DENNIS,  7.— English  Sonnets.  Collected  and  Arranged  by.  Small 
crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
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$s.  6d. 

All  Soul's  Eve,  "No  God," and  other  Poems.  Fcap.  8vo, 
p.  6d. 

ELLIOTT,  Ebenezer,  The  Corn  Law  Rhymer.— Poems.  Edited  by  his 
son,  the  Rev.  Edwin  Elliott,  of  St.  John's,  Antigua.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo,  i8x. 
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English  Verse.    Edited  by  W.  J.  Linton  and  R.  H.  SrormARix 

5  vols.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  each. 
I.  Chaucer  to  Burns* 
II.  Translations. 

ill.  Lyrics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
IV.  Dramatic  Scenes  and  Characters. 
V.  Ballads  and  Romances. 

ENIS.—  Gathered  Leaves*    Small  crows  8vo,  3^  6d. 

EVANS,  Ann*.—  Poems  and  Music.  With  Memorial  Preface  by 
Ann  Thackeray  Ritchie:.    Large  crown  8vo,  js. 

FERGUSON,  Tom.— Ballads  and  Dreams.    Crown  8vo,  51. 

FORSTER,  the  late  William.— Midas,     down  8vo,  Jr. 

GOODCHILD,  John  A.—  Somnia  Medici.    Small  crown  8vo,  $t. 

GOSSE,  Edmund  W.— New  Poems.    Crown  8vo,  7j.  6d. 

Firdausi  In  Kx.il e,  and  other  Poems.    Elzevir  8vo,  gilt  top,  dr. 

CRINDROD,  Charles.  Plays  from  English  History.  Crown 
8vo,  js.  6d. 

The  Stranger's  Story,  and  his  Poem,  The  Lament  of  Love :  An 
Episode  of  the  Malvern  Hills.     Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

GURNEY,  Rev.  Alfred.— The  Vision,  of  the  Eucharist,  and  other 
Poems.    Crown  8vo,  5*. 

A  Christmas  Faggot.     Small  crown  8vo,  5*. 

HENRY,  Daniel,  Junr.—  Under  a  Fool's  Cap.  Songs.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  bevelled  boards,  $s. 

JIEYWOOD,  J.  C— Herodias,  a  Dramatic  Poem.  New  Edition, 
Revised.     Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 

Antonius.    A  Dramatic  Poem.     New  Edition,  Revised.     Small 
crown  8vo. 

HTCKEY,  E.  N.—A  Sculptor,  and  other  Poems.  Small  crown 
8vo,  5*. 

HONEYWOOD,  Patty. —Poems.  Dedicated  (by  permission)  to  Lord 
Wolseley,  G.C.B.,  etc     Small  crown  8vo,  is.  bd. 

JENKINS,  Rev.  Canon.— Alfonso  Petrucci,  Cardinal  and  Con- 
spirator: an  Historical  Tragedy  in  Fire  Acts.  Small  crown  8vo, 
y.bd, 

JOHNSON,  Ernie S.  ^.— Ilaria,  and  other  Poems.  Small  crown  8vo, 
31.  6d. 

KEA  TSt  John.— Poetical  Works.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Arnold.  Large 
crown  8vo,  choicely  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  with  Portrait 
in  eau-forte.     Parchment  or  cloth,  12s.  ;  vellum,  15* 

KENNEDY,  Captain  A.  W.  M.  Clark.—  Robert  the  Bruce.  A 
Poem :  Historical  and  Romantic.  With  Three  Illustrations  by 
Tames  Faed,  Jon.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment, 
bevelled  boards,  crown  8vo,  lor.  6d» 
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KING,  Mrs.  Hamilton.— The  Disciples.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Por- 
trait and  Notes.    Small  crown  8vo,  y. 

A  Book  of  Dreams.    Crown  8vo,  3*.  6d. 

KNOX,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  O.  N.—  Four  Pictures  from  a  Life,  and 
other  Poems.     Small  crown  &vo,  y.  6d. 

LANG,  A.— XXXII  Ballades  la  Blue  China.    Elzevir  8vo,  5^ 

Rhymes  a  la  Mode.    With  Frontispiece  by  E.  A.  Abbey.    i8mo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  y. 

LAWSON,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice.— Hymni  Usitati  Latine 
Redditi  :  with  other  Verses.    Small  8vo,  parchment,  y. 

Leasing^  Nathan  the  Wise.  Translated  by  Eustace  K.  Corbext. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Life  Thoughts.    Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Living  English  Poets  MDCCCLXXXII.  With  Frontispiece  by 
Walter  Crane.  Second  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo.  Printed  on 
hand-made  paper.     Parchment  or  cloth,  12s. ;  vellum,  iy. 

LOCKER,  ^.—London  Lyrics.  Tenth  Edition.  With  Portrait, 
i8mo.    Cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  y. 

Love  in  Idleness.  A  Volume  of  Poems.  With  an  Etching  by  W.  B. 
Scott.     Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 

LUMSDEN,  Lieut.;Col.  H.  JK— Beowulf :  an  Old  English  Poem. 
Translated  into  Modern  Rhymes.  Second  and  Revised  Edition. 
Small  crown  8vo,  5*. 

MACGREGOR,  Duncan.— Clouds  and  Sunlight.  Poems.  Small 
crown  8vo,  y. 

MAGNUSSON,  Eiritr,  M.A.,  and  PALMER,  E.  H.,  M.A.—Xohan 
Ludvig  Runeberg's  Lyrical  Songs,  Idylls,  and  Epi- 
grams.   Fcap.  8vto,  $s. 

MCNAUGHTON,  J.  H.— Onnalinda.  A  Romance.  Small  crown 
8vo,  7 j.  6d. 

MEREDITH,  Owen  [The  Earl  of  Zy//*»].— Lucile.  New  Edition. 
With  32  Illustrations.  i6mo,  31.  6W.  Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
4s.  6d. 

MORRIS,  Lewis.— Poetical  "Works  of.    New  and  Cheaper  Editions, 
with  Portrait.    Complete  in  3  vols.,  y.  each. 
Vol.  I.  contains  "Songs  of  Two  Worlds."    Eleventh  Edition. 
Vol.  II.  contains  "  The  Epic  of  Hades.'1    Nineteenth  Edition. 
VoL  III.  contains  "Gwen>'  and  "The  Ode  of  Life."    Sixth  Edition. 

The  Epic  of  Hades.  With  16  Autotype  Illustrations,  after  the 
Drawings  of  the  late  George  R.  Chapman.  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt 
leaves,  21s, 
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MORRIS,  Lewis— continued. 

The  Epic  of  Hades.  Presentation  Edition.  4to,  cloth  extra, 
gilt  leaves,  ioj.  6d. 

Songs  Unsung.     Fourth  Edition,     Fcap.  8vo,  6s, 

The  Lewis  Morris  Birthday  Book.  Edited  by  S.  S.  Cope- 
man,  with  Frontispiece  after  a  Design  by  the  late  George  R. 
Chapman.     32mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

MORSHEAD,  E.  D.  A.—  The  House  of  Atreus.  Being  the 
Agamemnon,  Libation-Bearers,  and  Furies  of  .^schylus.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.     Crown  8vo,  Js. 

The  Suppliant  Maidens  of  ^Cschylus.    Crown  8vo,  y.  6d. 

NOEL,  The  Hon.  Roden.—A  Little  Child's  Monument.  Third 
Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  £r.  6d. 

The  Red  Flag,  and  other  Poems.  New  Edition.  Small  crown 
8vo,  6s, 

OBBARD,  Constance  Mary. — Burley  Bells.    Small  crown  8vo,  &.  6d. 

0' HAG  AN,  JbAn.—The  Song  of  Roland.  Translated  into  English 
Verse.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5-f. 

PFEIFFER,  Emify.—The  Rhyme  of  the  Lady  of  the  Rock, 
and  How  it  Grew.  Second  Edition.  Small  crown  8vo, 
3^.  6d. 

Gerard's  Monument,  and  other  Foems.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Under  the  Aspens :  Lyrical  and  Dramatic.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  6x. 

PIATT,  J.  J.— Idyls  and  Lyrics  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  Crown 
8vo,  5*. 

PYNE,  Evelyn.— -The  Poet  in  May.    Small  crown  8vo. 

RAFFALOVICH,  Mark  Andrl— Cyril  and  Lionel,  and  other 
Poems.  A  volume  of  Sentimental  Studies.  Small  crown  8vo, 
3j.  6d, 

Rare  Poems  of  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries.  Edited  W.  J. 
Linton.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

RIIOADES,  James.—  The  Georgics  of  Virgil.  Translated  into 
English  Verse.     Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 

Poems.     Small  crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

ROBINSON,  A.  Mary  F.—A  Handful  of  Honeysuckle.  Fcap. 
8vo,  3*.  6d, 

The  Crowned  Hippoly tus.  Translated  from  Euripides.  With 
New  Poems.    Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 
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Romance  of  Dennell,  The.    A  Poem  in  Five  Cantos.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth. 

ROUS,  Lieut. -Col. — Conrad  in.    Small  crown  8vo,  zr. 

SCHILLER,  Friedrich. — Wallenstein.     A  Drama.    Done  in  English 
Verse,  by  J.  A.  W.  Hunter,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Schiller's  Mary  Stuart.    German  Text,  with  English  Translation  on 
opposite  page  by  Leedham  White.    Crown  8vo,  dr. 

SCOTT,  E.J.  L.—  The  Kcloguesof  VirgiL— -Translated  into  English 
Verse.     Small  crown  8vo,  ys.  6d. 

SCOTT,   George  F.  E.— Theodora   and   other   Poems.      Small 
crown  Svo,  $s.  6d. 

SELKIRK,  J.  B.— Poems.    Crown  8vo,  7*.  6d. 

SHARP,  William. —  Euphrenia:  or,  The  Test  of  Love.  A  Poem. 
Crown  8vo,  $s. 

SHERBROOKE,  Viscount.— "Poems  of  a  Life.  Second  Edition, 
Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

SKINNER,  H.  7.— The  Lily  of  the  Lyn,  and  other  Poems.  Small 
crown  8vo,  y.  6d. 

SMITH,  y.  W.  Gilbart.—Th*  Loves  of  Vandyck.  A  Tale  of  Genoa. 
Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

The  Log  o'  the  "  Norseman."    Small  crown  8vo,  5*. 

Songs  of  Coming  Day.    Small  crown  8vo,  p.  6d. 

Sophocles ;  The  Seven  Plays  in  English  Verse.  Translated  by  Lewis 
Campbell.    Crown  8vo,  75.  Ed. 

SPICE R,  Henry. — Haska :  a  Drama  in  Three  Acts  (as  representee! 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  March  10th,  1877).  Third 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  $r.  6d. 

Uriel  Acosta,  in  Three  Acts.    From  the  German  of  Gatzkow. 
Small  crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

SYMONDS,  iVohn  Addington.— Vagabunduli  Libellus.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

Tares.    Crown  8vo,  is.  6d, 

Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Translated  by  Sir  John  Kingston 
James,  Bart.  Two  Volumes.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper, 
parchment,  bevelled  boards.    Large  crown  8vo,  21s. 

7*AYL0R,  Sir  ^.—Works.  Complete  in  Five  Volumes.  Crown 
8vo,  30X. 

Philip  Van  Artevelde.    Fcap.  8vo,  3/.  6d. 

The  Virgin  Widow,  etc.    Fcap.  8vo,  3*.  6d. 

The  Statesman.    Fcap.  8vo,  y.  6d. 
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TAYLOR,  August$is^Poem&.    Fcap.  8vo,  5*. 

TAYLOR,  Margaret  Scott.— "Boys  Together,"  and  other  Poems. 
Small  crown  8vo,  dr. 

THORNTON*  Z.  Af.— The  Son  of  Shelomith.    Small  crown  8vo, 
3*.  &/. 

TQDHUNTER,  Dr.  J*— J-aureila,  and  other  Poems.    Crown  8vo> 
6*.  6V. 

Forest  Songs.    Small  crown  8vo,  $s.  6d. 

The  True  Tragedy  of  Rienzl :  a  Drama,    p.  6a*. 

Alcestis  :  a  Dramatic  Poem.    Extra  fcap.  8vo,  $s. 

TYLER,  M.  C*.— Anne  Boleyn.    A  Tragedy  in  Six  Acts.     Small 
crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

TYNAN,  Katherint.— Louise    de  la  Valllere,  and  other  Poems. 
Small  crown  8vo,  y.  bd. 

WATTS,  Alaric  Alfred  and  Anna  Mary  Howitt.—  Aurora.    A  Medley 
of  Verse.    Fcap.  8vo,  bevelled  boards,  5*. 

WEBSTER,  Augusta.— In  a  Day :  a  Drama.    Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  cV/. 

Disguises  :  a  Drama.     Small  crown  8vo,  5/. 
Wet  Days.    By  a  Farmer.     Small  crown  8vo,  dr. 

WOOD,  Rev.  F.  H.—  Echoes   of   the    Night,  and  other  Poems. 
Small  crown  8vo,  3*.  6d. 

"Wordsworth  Birthday  Book,  The.     Edited  by  Adelaide  and 
Violet  Wordsworth.   32mo,  limp  cloth,  is.  6d. ;  cloth  extra,  zs. 

YOUNGMAN,  Thomas  George,— "Poems.    Small  crown  &vo,  5*. 

YOUNGS,  Ella  Sharfe*— Paphus,  and  other  Poems.    Small  crown  8vo, 
y.  6d. 

A  Heart's  Life,  Sarpedon,  and  other  Poems.      Small  crown 
8vo,  jr.  6d. 


WORKS    OF    FICTION   IN    ONE    VOLUME. 

BANKS,  Mrs.  G.  Z.— God's  Providence  House.  New  Edition* 
Crown  8vo,  3*.  dd. 

HUNTER,  Hay.— The  Crime  of  Christmas  Day.  A  Tale  of  the 
Latin  Quarter.  By  the  Author  of  "My  Ducats  and  my 
Daughter."    is. 

HUNTER,  Hoy,  and  WHYTE,  Walter.— My  Ducats  and  My 
Daughter.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

JNGELOW,  Jean.— OS  the  Skelligs  :  a  Novel.  With  Frontispiece. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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KIELLAND,  Alexander  L.— Garman  and  Worse.  A  Norwegian 
Novel.  Authorized  Translation,  by  W.  W.  Kettlewell.  Crown 
8vo,  dr. 

MACDONALD)  G.~ -Donal  Grant.  A  NoveL  Second  Edition. 
With  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  dr. 

Castle  "Warlock.    A  Novel.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Malcolm.    With   Portrait  of  the  Author   engraved  on    Steel. 
Seventh  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Marquis  of  Lossle.     Sixth  Edition.    With.  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo,  dr. 

St.  George  and  St.  Michael.    Fourth  Edition.    With  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  8vo,  dr. 

MALET,  Lucas.— Colonel  Enderby*s  Wife.  A  Novel.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  &vo,  dr. 

PALGRAVE,  W.  Giffbrd.-ilGrma.mi  Agha;  an  JEastem  Narrative. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  &vo,  6>. 

SHA  W9  Flora  Z.— Castle  Blair ;  a  Story  of  Youthful  Day*.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  jt.  6eL 

STRETTON,  /fato.— Through  a  Needle's  Eye :  a  Story.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo-,  bs. 

TAYLOR*  Col.  Meadows,  C.S.7.,  Jlf.R.I.A.—Seeta:  a  Novel.  With 
Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  dr. 

Tippoo  Sultaun  :  a  Tale  of  the  Mysore  War.    With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo,  dr. 

Ralph  Darnell.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  dr. 
A  Noble  Queen.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  dr. 

The  Confessions  of  a  Thug.     With  Frontispiece.      Crown 
8vo,  dr. 

Taxa  :  a  Mahratta  Tale.    Wfth  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"Within  Sound  of  the  Sea.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 


BOOKS   FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


Brave  Men's  Footsteps.  A  Book  of  Example  and  Anecdote  for 
Young  People.  By  trie  Editor  of  "Men  who  have  Risen."  With 
4  Illustrations  by  C.  Doyle.     Eighth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  3r.  6d. 

COXHEAD,  Ethel.— Birds  and  Babies.  Imp.  i6mo.  With  33 
Illustrations.    Cloth  gilt,  2s.  bd. 
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DA  VIES,  G.  Christopher.— Rambles  and  Adventures  of  our 
School  Field  Club.  With  4  Illustrations.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  3;.  6d. 

EDMONDS,  Herbert.— -Well  Spent  Lives ;  a  Series  of  Modern  Bio- 
graphies.   New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  ys.  6d. 

EVANS,  Mark.— The  Story  of  our  Father's  Love,  told  to  Children. 
Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  Theology  for  Children.  With  4 
Illustrations.     Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

JOHNSON,  Virginia  fK— The  Catskill  Fairies.  Illustrated  by 
Alfred  Fredericks.     £r. 

MACKENNA,  S.  J.— Plucky  Fellows.  A  Book  for  Boys.  With 
6  Illustrations.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  3*.  6d. 

REANEY,  Mrs.  G.  .£— Waking  and  Working ;  or,  From  Girlhood 
to  Womanhood.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece.   Crown  8vo,  3*.  6d. 

Blessing  and  Blessed:   a   Sketch  of  Girl   Life.     New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  £r.  6d. 

Rose  Gumey"s  Discovery.    A  Story  for  Girls.    Dedicated  to 
their  Mothers.    Crown  8vo,  3*.  6d. 

English  Girls ;  Their  Place  and  Power.     With  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Dale.     Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

Just  Anyone,  and  other  Stories.     Three  Illustrations.    Royal 
i6mo,  ix.  cV. 

Sunbeam  "Willie,  and  other  Stories.    Three  Illustrations.    Royal 
i6mo,  if.  6d. 

Sunshine  Jenny,  and  other  Stories.    Three  Illustrations.    Royal 
i6mo,  is.  6d. 

STOCKTON,  Frank  R.—A  Jolly  Fellowship.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo,  $s. 

STORE,  Francis,  and  TURNER,  Hatves.— Canterbury  Chimes; 
or,  Chaucer  Tales  re-told  to  Children.  With  6  Illustrations  from, 
the  Ellesmere  Manuscript.    Third  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  3/.  6d. 

STRETTON,  Hesba.— David  Lloyd's  Last  Will.  With  4  Illustra- 
tions.   New  Edition.     Royal  i6mo,  2s.  6d. 

Tales  from  Ariosto  Re-told  for  Children.  By  a  Lady.  With  3 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  4*.  6d. 

WHITAKER,  Florence.— Christy's  Inheritance.  A  London  Story. 
Illustrated,  'Royal  i6mo,  is.  6a\ 
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